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ONE of the most striking and curious examples 
of ample means wisely directed toward the attain- 
ment of a certain end is furnished in Shelburne 
Farms, Vermont, the country residence and stock 
farm of Dr. William Seward Webb, President of 
the Wagner Palace Car Co. The enterprise is strik- 
ing on account of its magnitude, and it is curious 
because few men of great wealth have ever been 
of a bucolic turn of 
mind. 
wealthy friend of 
Horace, who sung the 
praises of rural retire- 
ment, rarely stirred 
from Rome. He loved 
its smoke, its throng- 
ed and noisy streets, 
its whirl of human 
passion, just as John- 
son loved Fleet Street, 
or ‘‘the sweet, shady 
side” of Pall Mall. 
Mecenas may have 
taken keen pleasure in 
the scenic descrip- 
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IN THE STABLE YARD. 


tions of Virgil’s Georgics, or in Horace’s land- 
scape pictures, but he was content to partake of 
these beauties at second hand. Rural domestic 
economy has no charm for the ordinary million- 
aire of the period. He prefers to Jet his financial 
light shine in the city; to spend his money in 
such a way that his nameghall continually, thanks 
to a gossip-catering press, be before the people. 
His ‘‘ fad,” whatever 

it may be, always rests 

upon the background 

a of publitity. His ex- 
* penditures are not for 

the purpose of obtain- 
ing the intrinsic grati- 
fication which comes 
from the thing pur- 
chased, or the par- 
ticular act performed 
by the use of his 
money, but rather 
with the idea of see- 
ing Society resolve it- 
self into a multitude 
of human exclamation 
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points. THe considers his investment has been 
justified if he secures a dividend of surprise and 
wonder. From this point of view the 
wholesome and beneficial character of Dr. Webb’s 


enterprise deserves consideration ; it will be well 


alone 


if it shall prove the precursor of similar under- 
takings on the part of men of ample means. 
The Shelburne Farms estate is located on Lake 
Champlain, near the small village of Shelburne, 
Vermont, some five miles from the thriving town 
of Burlington. It 
and is called ‘‘ Shelburne Farms” from the fact 
that the land was bought, about five years ago, 


comprises about 4,000 acres, 


from about forty owners, whose farms ranged in 
size from 30 to 300 acres. The Farms runs north 
and south, much of the western portion being on 
Lake Champlain. The private residence, con- 
structed in the Queen Anne style of architecture, 
and containing over sixty rooms, is located on the 
lake, and commands a fine view of the Adirondack 
range of stretch north and 
south for nearly a hundred miles, and fade from 
sight in the horizon beyond. On the other side 
can be seen Old Whiteface, ‘ heaving high his 
forehead bare.” 


mountains, which 


Mount Marcy looms up on the 
southwest, the landslides on both being marked 
in white on their blue sides. 

In taying out the place the idea has been to 


give it the appearance of an immense park. In 
this effort the owner has not copied after the 
English style of private estates, but has wisely 
taken advantage of the picturesque appearance of 


the grounds, and has only made changes where 
they would appear natural and in keeping with 
the general surroundings. All the woodland has 
been left untouched, the small; bare hills have 
been covered with plantings of young trees, and a 
vast amount of roadmaking has been done. Last 
year about 25,000 trees were planted, principally 
forest trees, such as elms, maples and pines; this 
year about 40,000 more will be set out. An idea 
of the size of Shelburne Farms can be obtained 
when it that it five times as 
large as Central Park, New York. Fifteen miles 
of fine macadamized roads have so far been laid 
out, and the work is constantly going on. In 
making these roads the stone that has been found 
on the place has been utilized ; a patent stone- 
cutter, capable of crushing 100 tons of road stone 
a day, is kept in use several months during the 
year. 

The large force of men necessary to run the 
place and develop the improvements constantly 
going on are kept employed the year round. The 
work is done in the most systematic manner, and 
the place seems to the visitor more like the enter- 
prise of a corporation than the project of a pri- 


is stated is about 
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vate individual. The Farms is under the man- 
agement of a manager and assistant manager, who 
have offices in a handsome cottage in the central 
part of the Farms. Here are clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers and typewriters, a telephone con- 
necting with all parts of the Farms and the depot, 
and telegraphic connection with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. In a large bookease there 
is a collection of all the leading works, both old 
and new, on the subjeet of the care and treatment 
of domestic animals. 

work is divided in this way: A 
farmer has charge of all unskilled labor, such as 
roalmaking, grading, excavating and farming ; 
a builder has charge of the construction of build- 
ings of every description and all mechanical work. 
Those branches are subdivided, with a foreman in 
charge of each particular kind of work. The 
breeding barn, where all the horses are kept, is 
considered a separate interest and is in charge of 
a stud groom and 25 assistants. The cattle are in 
charge of a dairyman, the sheep and poultry are 
cared for by the shepherd, and the gamekeeper 
and the assistant gamekeeper look after the wild 
game. The owner not only has a constant sup- 
ply of edibles for his own use, but the yield is so 
great that much of the produce is sold in the city. 
About 600 “ broilers ” were raised last year, and 
200 laid every day. Nearly 1,000 
pheasants were raised, the experiment of breeding 
these animals from an importation of English 
stock having proved entirely successful ; the yield 
this year will largely exceed this number. Quail 
breeding, it is believed, will also be successful ; 
600 were raised last year. The Farms has not 
yet been sufficiently cultivated to supply all the 
produce necessary for the stock on the place. 
Last season there were raised about 800 tons of 
hay, 12,000 bushels of grain, 3,000 barrels of 
apples, a large quantity of pears and plums, and 
there were 1,200 acres of pasturage under culti- 
vation. 


The general 


eros 


were 


According to the printed rules and regulations 
which are posted in the office and the principal 
buildings, the workmen start work at a certain 
number of minutes before seven and quit at a cer- 
tain number of minutes before six o’clock, this 
allowance of timé (more or less) being given to 
enable them to walk from their lodgings to and 
from their place of work. Most of them eat at an 
old-fashioned farmhouse near the offices, and lodge 
in a building near by, where the rooms and beds 
are as neat and clean as in an institution under 
official surveillance. All the buildings where heat 
is necessary are heated by steam and lighted by 
gas or electricity. 

There is a blacksmith shop, where all the re- 









pairing of the carriages and wagons is attended 
to, and where occasionally wagons are built for 
special purposes. Here, too, are made all the 
horseshoes, the drills and nearly all the ironwork 
used in building. Opposite the blacksmith’s is 
the paintshop, where the carriages are painted ; 
all the outside painting is done by painters regu- 
larly employed the year round. A veterinary sur- 
geon looks after the health of the animals, whose 
ailments are seldom other than the result of acci- 
dents. 

Under the office building is a general store- 
room, where is kept a supply of all kinds of tools 
and appliances needed on the place. All these 
articles are bought by the large quantity, and the 
supply is never allowed to run low. Here will be 
found all kinds of farming tools and implements 
—coal shovels, snow shovels, axes, forks, brooms, 
rope, chains, ladders, valves and pipes for the 
waterworks and steam service; wire for fencing ; 
all kinds of harness clothing ; furs, including a 
set of buffalo robes that cannot (owing to the 
scarcity of furs) be duplicated in the United 
States, the original cost of which was $200, its 
value now being $8,000. Nails are bought and 
laid in by the carload, oil by the barrel, and 
painting materials by the keg and barrel. There 
is not an article in ordinary use on a farm that 
cannot be found in this storeroom, not singly, but 
in quantity as you will find it at the merchant’s. 

The farm barn, next to the office building, is 
built on three sides of a square, the fourth side 
being a massive stone wall. A wide gateway, on 
each side of which are huge stone pillars, leads 
to a yard or square 468 feet long by 270 feet deep. 
The main building is over 400 feet long, about 50 
feet deep, and five stories high. It is surmounted 
by a high tower, in which there is a clock. In 
the loft is stored 600 tons of hay, all hoisted by 
machinery ; the 15,000 bushels of grain are raised 
to the granary by an elevator. On the ground 
floor are the stables, in which are housed the 
mules and work horses, about 100 animals being 
employed. The mules are very fine specimens of 
draught animals, none of them being less than 
sixteen hands high, and one pair being over sev- 
enteen. On one floor are stored a score of sleighs, 
thirty or forty carriages, a number of magnificent 
elk, deer and moose heads which the owner ob- 
tained on his famous trip to Alaska three years 
ago, probably the most luxurious journey ever 
undertaken by a party in this country. In the 
tower are kept the larger kind of machinery used 
on the place—plows, harrows, seventeen mowing 
machines, hayrakes, a patent scraper, etc. One 
of the properties is a portable boiler which, in 
connection with a portable engine, can be used on 
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any part of the Farms when it is necessary to per- 
form any class of work by the aid of steam. 

In one corner of the building there is a horse 
truck, in front of which the harness is hung to 
the ceiling, ready to drop on the horses at a mo- 
ment’s notice, the arrangement being the same as 
that found in the engine houses of New York 
city. Two watchmen sleep in an adjoining room ; 
a team of horses is always in readiness, and elec- 
tric bells can sound an alarm to all the habitable 
buildings on the place. Watchmen are on duty 
every night. The water supply comes from the 
lake, and there are hydrants near all the build- 
ings, 

The work of the Farms is so systematically 
managed that there are also printed blank forms 
for various purposes. A workman is obliged to 
deposit $1.75 with the clerk of the tool room as a 
guarantee for the safe return of his pickax, spade 
or shovel. Every day when he returns the imple- 
ments he receives a check. When he goes to 
work again he delivers the check and receives the 
tool, or, if he ceases employment entirely, he re- 
ceives his money deposit. This system was made 
necessary from the fact that before its introdue- 
tion, in the beginning of his agricultural career, 
the owner found he was supplying spades, shov- 
els, wheelbarrows and other useful implements to 
the surrounding country. 

There are printed pay rolls showing the name, 
occupation, days employed, the amount due a 
workman ; sheep and poultry reports, showing 
the number of ewes served, the sex of the progeny, 
distribution of eggs, number of chickens hatched, 
number of sick, and showing where the fowl aro 
sent. The head of the conservatory reports as to 
the disposition of flowers and the garden produce. 
The engineer, every twenty-four hours, sends to 
the office a report on the boilers and reservoir, 
stating the number of feet of water in the reser- 
voir, the time when the fire was put out in the 
engine room, the condition of the machinery, 
etc. A printed statement shows the labor per- 
formed by teams during the day. The dairyman 
reports the quantity of milk furnished by the 
cows morning and evening and where it has been 
sent—to the private residence, the yacht, for ship- 
ment, etc. The stud groom reports as to the con- 
dition and work of the horses at the breeding 
barn. When new tools are needed a regular 
printed order is issued on the office, and the tool 
is charged to the department which has called for 
it; if it is for farm work it is a farm expense, if 
it is for the greenhouse it isa greenhouse expense, 
etc. The superintendents of the different de- 
partments also report, daily, any repairs that are 
needed, any sickness among the animals, aud 
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EXERCISING RING, IN THE BREEDING BARN. 


HACKNEY MARE ‘‘ LEONA FIREAWAY.” 
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these matters are attended to 
at once. There is a report of 
supplies received during the 
day, a report on an automatic 
sheet from the three watch- 
men who nightly guard the 
buildings on the premises, 
and a weekly report from the 
veterinary surgeon on _ the 
condition of the animals. 
Much care is used in order- 
ing supplies and guarding 
against paying for them 
twice. For instance, a writ- 
ten application is made to 
the manager for certain sup- 
plies. If they are not in 
stock an order is drawn in 
duplicate. The original 
sender is sent to the firm in 
the city supplying the goods, 
and the duplicate is kept in 
the office. When the firm 
send their bill they attach to it 
the original order, and in that 
way all mistakes are avoided. 
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On the lake, 
about half a 
mile from the 
private resi- | 
dence, there is 
a regularly 
equipped — ship- 
yard, with ways 
for hauling. 
The principal 
vessel is a steam 
yacht, schooner- 
rigged, 125 feet 
long, 18 feet 
beam, 138 tons, 
14 feet depth of 
hold, with the 
capacity of trav- 
eling fifteen 
miles an hour. 
Its engine is 300 
lLorse power, 
and it is lighted 
by electricity 
and heated by 
steam. It has 
4 staterooms, 





manned by a 
crew of twelve ; 
a sailing master, 
a quartermas- 
ter, four sailors, 
chief engineer 
and assistant 
engineer, stew- 
ard and first and 
second cook. 
The ornaments 
are of brass, and 
there are fresh- 
water tanks and 
everything ne- 
cessary for an 
ocean cruise. 
Among the 
other boats is a 
fast-sailing 
sloop yacht 31 
feet long, a cat- 
amaran 46 feet 
long and three 
ice boats for the 
winter season. 
The cattle at 


and a large and ag %, Shelburne 
beautifully fur- Farms are of 
nished saloon DR. W. SEWARD WEBB. the famous 


eabin. Thehull , 

is of steel, and the upper works are made of teak 
wood, imported from South America, a material 
which has lately come into use in the building of 
yachts, which is very durable and can receive a 
finish quite equal to mahogany. The yacht is 


Stoke Pogis- 
Rioter blood. In the printed herdbook describ- 
ing them the pedigree of the most noted is traced 
back seven or eight generations. ‘Their record as 
to milk yield is also given. We read of one cow 
who gave 4,577 pounds of very rich milk in one 
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year, showing 23 per cent. of cream, on ordinary 
feed. 
month during the cold season and 81 pounds in 
the summer. Another gave 18 quarts of milk a 
day. Many of these cattle have taken prizes in 
the cattle shows of the Eastern States. 

Probably the most interesting, certainly the 
most distinctive, feature of Shelburne Farms is 
the breeding barn, where all the fine horses are 
kept. This is probably the largest and best-ap- 
pointed building of the kind, not only in the 
United States, but in the world. Those who have 
seen it call it one of the wonders of America, 
The Duke of Portland’s riding school in England 
has heretofore been considered one of the most 
imposing structures devoted to the housing and 
care of horses ; it is 396 feet long by 108 in width. 
The building at Shelburne Farms is 418 feet long 
and about 110 feet wide. These measurements 
refer to the principal building of this group, be- 
cause there are several devoted to the care of these 
horses. Statistically speaking, the buildings al- 
lotted to breeding purposes cover (exclusive of all 
yard room) an area of 75,000 square feet. The 
main barn contains 75 box stalls; over 200 stalls, 


Aaother averaged 60 pounds of butter a 


all of ample proportions, are distributed among 
the other buildings, which are well aired and 
lighted and furnished with all the necessary con- 
veniences to insure health, comfort and cleanli- 
ness, The barns are heated by steam, but in the 
winter season, to prevent the horses from becom- 
ing too sensitive to the cold, the temperature is 
kept near freezing point, about what it would be 
in stables in the city, where the weather is not as 
severe as it is sometimes in Vermont. The stud 
is in charge of a competent groom who formerly 
held a responsible position of the same kind in 
England. 

When the visitor enters the large barn his first 
impression is that of a great circus ring. Passing 
through a lofty and fancifully designed gateway, 
he finds himself in an exercising ring, thickly laid 
down in tan, 375 feet long by 90 feet wide. Way 
up among the rafters of the high roof the spar- 
rows fly from corner to corner and maintain the 
quarrelsome reputation of their breed. On the 
floor, sturdy, bronze-faced jockeys are constantly 
exercising the horses. Some are riding bareback, 
others are running around the ring with the 
younger animals, the horses being lightly har- 
nessed and held in check by a light rein ; colts 
are capering around in one corner in charge of 
their special trainers, while the coaching horses 
are being driven to a huge “dummy coach.” 
This vehicle is made especially for exercising pur- 
It has no “ body,” but has a seat built to 
Exer- 


poses, 
the ordinary height of a coaching seat. 
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cised in this way, the horses become accustomed 
to this style of driving if they are unused to it ; 
while if they are regular coaching horses they ob- 
tain their natural exercise without the trouble of 
bringing in the ring a dona fide vehicle. This 
monster horse palace is covered by a truss roof; 
the box stalls are ranged on the outer walls, leav- 
ing the court in the centre free from pillars or 
encumbrances. 

The stock of horses (nearly three hundred) 
comprises hackneys, trotters, carriage horses and 
ponies, many of them having been specially pur- 
chased for breeding purposes. Among the hack- 
neys are the winners of many prizes: Matchless, 
of Londesborough, Brown Fashion, Accident, Cou- 
rier, Sprotbro Fashion, Sir Arthur, Rocket IIL, 
Her Majesty, Dagmar and Silver Belle. The 
French coaching horses and carriage horses are 
purchases representing the best breed in France 
and England. There are the famous standard- 
bred stallions Almont Wilkes and Ormond. The 
trotting stock shows some breeding of the highest 
class, and represents the blood of some of our 
most noted horses—Forest Maid, Adele Clark, 
Goodwin, Grace Vernon, Fedalma—and 
there are fifty ponies that are perfect specimens 
of their class. 

The first hackney imported on the American 
Continent was a stallion named Fireaway. He 
was the property of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
about fifty years ago. There does not seem to 
have been any other importation until the year 
1881, when the Hon. M. H. Cochrane, of Quebec, 
Canada, imported the stallion Fordham and sev- 
eral mares, to form the nucleus of a stud which 
has since become one of the most famous on this 
side of the water. This gentleman can probably 
claim the honor of owning the first hackney stud 
farm on the continent. In 1882 Mr. Cassett, now 
the President of the American Hackney Society, 
imported a hackney named Little Wonder. In 
1884 Mr. Prescott Lawrence imported his cele- 
brated horse Fashion, purchasing him from John 
Grout, of Suffolk, England. Since their arrival 
in this country both these stallions have won 
against each other in all the horse shows where 
they have been exhibited. In 1885 Mr. Cassett 
imported the hackney stallion Carboneer and 
mares. During the following four years 
there were quite a number of hackneys brought 
to the United States: Hertfordshire Swell, the 
property of Mr. George Greene, Katonah, N. Y.; 
Bonfire and his dam, Kilnaricklass, by Mr. J. B. 
Perkins, Cleveland, O. ; Young Derby, the prop- 
erty of John A. Logan, Jr.; Young Nobleman, 
owned by Mr. Mitchell Harrison, Philadelphia. 
In 1888 Mr. Henry Fairfax, of Virginia, brought 


Grace 


some 
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over the famous son of Danegelt, Matchless, of 
Londesborough, (now the property of Dr. Webb), 
with the young colt Northern Light, son of the 
old and famous prize-winning hackney Star of the 
East. He also imported a famous mare called 
Go, now in her sixteenth year. It was the im- 
portation of Dr. Webb in 1890, however, that 
drew general attention to this breed of horses. 
In that year he imported about thirty of the best 
hackneys to be found in England, the choicest 
specimens coming from the stud of Mr. Burdette- 
Coutts. These horses were brought over to start 
the Shelburne Farms Stud, which is constantly 
increasing in size, naturally and by importations. 
Since 1890 there has been a growing interest in 
hackney horses, and nearly all of our American 
gentleman horse breeders have sought to obtain 
choice specimens of the breed. 

There are certain public-spirited and human- 
istic features of this enterprise which deserve to 
be mentioned and remembered. Many of the 
men and women employed on the place are, re- 
ligiously, of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
The nearest church of this faith is at Burling- 
ton, five miles distant, and the opportunities for 
this class of people attending service were very 
few and far between. To accommodate these 
workers Dr. Webb had a chapel built on the 
grounds, furnished it with the proper ecclesias- 
tical appurtenances, and pays the salary and ex- 
penses of a regular priest who holds the usual 
services every Sunday. ‘The followers of other 
faiths are also accommodated ; a ‘‘ church wagon,” 
with long seats running lengthwise, such as are 
seen at the seabeach resorts during the summer 
time, every Sunday takes to the village all who 
desire to attend religious services, the passengers 
being left at the particular sanctuary they elect. 

Originally the depot of the Vermont Central 
Railroad at Shelburne was a small, dingy-looking 
structure, a sore reminder of dirt and discomfort 
to all who were obliged to seek shelter under its 
roof. This was torn down, and at his own ex- 
pense Dr. Webb had built in its place, about four 
years ago, a handsome depot which, in archi- 
tecture and solidity of construction, will compare 
with any station of the kind, at towns of a sim- 
ilar size, on the railroad lines in New York. 








On the Farms there is a clubhouse for the 
clerks. Here they lodge, and there is a good- 
sized, cheerful, well-furnished reading room, with 
all the popular weekly newspapers and magazines 
and a library of standard works. In another 
building, where the laborers lodge, similar pro- 
vision is made. 

Shelburne Farms is something more than a 
magnificent private estate designed for the pleas- 
ure of its owner during the summer months, and 
occasionally in the winter season, when, with his 
family and a party of choice friends, he takes 
‘outings ” to enjoy the sports of sleighing, to- 
bogganing, skating and ice boating. The stock 
farm was established largely with the idea of im- 
proving the breed of horses in this section of the 
country ; for, years ago, Vermont was justly cele- 
brated for its horses. They sprung from what 
horse breeders call ‘‘the old Justin Morgan ” 
stock, one of the best-known breeds, and were 
noted not only for their speed, but their hardy 
constitutions and untiring road qualities. Of late 
years, however, owing to the lack of new blood 
to keep up the race, they have degenerated, not 
only in size, but in weight. 

Dr. Webb has urged the Vermonters to cross 
the hackney and French coach horses which he 
has imported with native mares. As an induce- 
ment to this end he has given the services of 
some of his best stallions, either freely or for a 
nominal fee. He has been met with the usual 
opposition that attends missionary work of any 
character. Vermont farmers have always had a 
preference for the trotter. They would rather 
own a long, lank, weedy animal who can claim 
trotting blood than a sturdy horse, a good goer 
on the road and capable also of doing the farm 
work, which would be, the sort of animal pro- 
duced by the method of breeding referred to. 
The more enlightened Vermonters, however, are 
beginning to see, from the experiments that have 
been made, tho value of a change. In the course 
of time, if the owner of Shelburne Farms does not 
lose heart in his equine educational efforts, there 
is no doubt that Vermont will be famous for a 
new breed of horses, different from those of for- 
mer years, but more valuable for general use, 
especially in an agricultural community. 
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By CapTAIN H. D. Situ, U. S. N. 


ALTHOUGH the diving bell is said to have been 
known to the Phoenicians 320 B.c. the ancients 
appear to have derived little or no benefit from 





its use; while their superstitious fears prevented 
them, doubtlessly, from venturing into unknown 


depths and regions. By numerous authorities the 
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invention has been assigned 
to the sixteenth century, al- 
though it is known that in 
Aristotle’s time divers used a 
kind of kettle to enable them 
to continue under water ; but 
the manner in which it was 
employed is not clearly de- 
scribed. The oldest informa- 
tion on record regarding the 
use of the diving bell in Eu- 
rope is that of John Taisnier, 
who was born in Iainault in 
1509, and had a place at court 
under Charles V., whom he attended on his voy- 
age to Africa. Ile relates in what manner he 
saw, at Toledo, in the presence of the Emperor 
and several thousand spectators, two Greeks let 
themselves down under water in a large inverted 
kettle with a burning light and rise up again, 
without being wet. 

When the English, in 1588, dispersed the Span- 
ish fleet called the Invincible Armada part of 
the ships went to the bottom near the Isle of 
Mull, on the western coast of Scotland. Excited 
by the glowing accounts given by the Spanish 
prisoners of the vast amount of treasure contained 
in the lost ships, many attempts were made by 
the aid of diving bells to recover some of the lost 
riches. Beyond bringing up some old guns, the 
Spanish gold and belongings of the ships remain 
undisturbed ; and this enterprise may safely be 
chronicled as the first of any magnitude to utilize 
the diving bell. Dr. Halley, in 1715, made a 
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great improvement by supplying it with fresh air 
for any length of time without raising the bell 
out of water. This was effected by an endless 
chain of air barrels. Mr. Spaulding, of Edin- 
burgh, soon after added some improvements, and 
in 1779 Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, 
brought the machine into great popularity by 
adding to it a forcing air pump, by which a con- 
tinued stream of air was poured into the bell 
without any further trouble or apparatus than a 
man or two to work the pump. 

In regard to dresses, or armor, they first came 
into use about 1795, and one of the best was in- 
vented by a German and described in a pamphlet 
published at Breslau in 1798. 

Probably the greatest swimmer and natural div- 
er that the world ever produced was the Sicilian 
celebrity Nicolo Pesco. The government ar- 
chives bear witness to his marvelous performances, 
and it is said that he frequently spent five days in 
the midst of the waves with- 
out any other provisions 











than the fish which he 
caught there and ate raw. 
He often swam over from 
Sicily into Calabria, carry- 
ing letters from the King. 
Ile terminated his career in 
the following manner: The 
curiosity of the monarch 
had been aroused by the ac- 
counts he had heard of the 
bottom of the Gulf of Cha- 
rybdis, and he commanded 
the diver to examine the 
bottom of the terrible 
whirlpool, and as an incite- 
ment to his obedience or- 
dered a golden cup to be 
thrown into it. The diver 
realized the great peril of 
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the undertaking, and ven- 
tured to remonstrate ; but. 
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the hope of the re- 
ward and pleasure of te 
pleasing the King at Mee 
last prevailed. He 
jumped headlong into 
the raging waters and 
instantly disappeared. 
For nearly an hour 
nothing was seen of 
him, but he finally ap- 
peared, holding the 
cup triumphantly in 
his hand. He had 
struggled hard for his 
life, and when refresh- 
ed related to the King 
the wonders he had 
seen, which so excited 
the curiosity of the 
monarch that he again 
tempted the diver to 
a second and fatal 
descent. He never returned from his second 
attempt. 

For natural divers the natives of Ceylon en- 
gaged in the pearl fisheries to-day stand at the 
head of the profession. They have been known 
to remain under water six minutes, but the ordi- 
nary time is under two minutes. The sponge 
divers of Bermuda and the Archipelago are also 
very expert at the business ; while the natives on 
the coast of Africa will boldly attack a man-eating 
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shark in smooth water 
and invariably come 
off victor. The South 
Sea islanders are re- 
markable for their ex- 
pertness, and when a 
nail or other piece of 
iron is thrown into 
the sea will dive after 
and recover it. 

As in the case of 
the bell, the diving 
armor is the result of 
a slow evolution, com- 
mencing with the in- 
vention of Mr. Rowe 
in 1753, who produced 
a diving machine, or 
chest, that enabled 
the diver to remain 
under water for an 
hour. 

The submarine dress in use to-day is mainly 
the invention of A. Seibe. It consists of a rub- 
ber suit lined within and without with twill. 
Over the head is a copper helmet fitted with win- 
dows protected by bars, and these can be un- 
screwed or opened the moment the diver reaches 
the surface. The helmet is screwed on to the 
other portion, and receives the hose through 
which air is forced. Weights are attached to it, 
and ropes provided for signals that have been 
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prearranged, such as ‘* More air,” ‘* Pull me up,” 
‘More tools,” * Pull up the bucket,” and so on. 
With weights attached to his ieet, the diver is 
lowered into the water, and, provided with an 
electric light, he wanders over the dark bottom 
-f the ocean at will, and penetrates the hulls of 
vessels that have found a resting place on the 
bed of the ocean. While he is down those above 
are as intent upon his welfare as he is himself. 
He who has the signal cord holds the most re- 
sponsible position. The only sense the diver had 
to guide him before the invention of the electric 
light was the sense of feeling, for at a considera- 
ble depth below the surface it is dark as mid- 
night. ‘To enable a modern-equipped diver to 
move readily about, he carries 180 pounds of bal- 
last, two weights of forty pounds each on the 
chest, while his shoes are lined with twenty 
pounds of lead. A first-class suit with all mod- 
ern improvements costs fully $700. One hun- 
dred feet of hose for the air pump are necessary. 
The air pump costs $400, and about $250 addi- 
tional for necessary articles. 

The pay of a diver varies according to his effi- 
ciency and the nature of the work he is called 
upon to do. Divers have been paid $500 for a 
single descent, where the dangers and difficulties 
have been extra hazardous. Ordinarily he will 
receive $50 for one job. The labor may not take 
ten minutes, but that makes no difference. The 
diver takes the risk of what he will havetodo. A 
thorough, practical diver should be a sailor and 
understand all parts of a ship, and the balance of 
the requisites are a cool head, good judgment 
and patience. The greatest depth to which a 
diver can work to advantage is about 100 feet. 
Beyond that depth the pressure is so great, both 
of the air and water, that work is practically im- 
possible. At thirty feet a good diver can werk all 
day. 

Peering through the glass of his helmet, the 
diver sees the curious, strange beauty of the world 
about him, clearly and in its own calm splendor. 
Above him glitters a pure golden canopy, through 
which the sunlight penetrates in broad, slanting 
columns of undulating brilliancy. The bottom 
of the sea resembles a beautiful straw-colored car- 
pet, inclining gradually to the surface, in appear- 
ance. Looking horizontally, the diver gazes at 
first upon a delicate blue, but it soon changes to 
a violet, gradually deepening into an indigo, and 
from that toa black. It surrounds him like solid 
walls of granite, producing a strange effect to the 
novice. 

The change of familiar objects is at first per- 
plexing as it is singular and wonderful to the 
mystified diver. The worm-eaten, jagged hulk 
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seems studded with millions of flashing precious 
stones incased in masses of the purest gold. A 
pile of ballast or kentledge looms up like a mass 
of silver sprinkled with jewels. A common foot 
ladder is transformed into silver interspersed with 
emeralds. At every angle of the hull, projecting 
spar, or wherever a point or angle catches the 
light, a scintillative glow of vivid color and 
brilliancy greets the eye. Every shadow gives 
the impression of a huge void, and the sea, inter- 
spersed with gradations of light and darkness, 
presents the appearance of abounding in danger- 
ous cavities, 

The inexperienced diver meets with great diffi- 
culty in judging correctly of form, proportion 
and distance, and it is only by practice and ex- 
perience that he learns to become expert. 

The conveyance of sound through water is so 
difficult that under the sea has been called the 
world of silence. No shout or sound from above 
reaches the diver, A cannon shot is dull and 
muffled, and the roar of the sea passes unheeded. 
Conversation between two divers below the water 
is, by the ordinary methods, impossible, but by 
touching their helmets together they can con- 
verse, the vibrations being transmitted through 
the metallic substance and to the air inside. 

The diver can breathe and his organs retain 
their normal condition and he preserve his pres- 
ence of mind to a depth of 130 feet; but when 
this is exceeded even by ten feet the situation be- 
comes perilous. 

But the diver encounters other sights and ex- 
periences of a far different nature than those that 
have been touched upon. ‘To be successful he 
must possess nerves of steel and undaunted cour- 
age. A few incidents in the careers of one or two 
prominent divers will suffice to illustrate the ne- 
cessity of possessing the last two requisites that 
are indispensable to the craft. 

A few seasons ago a diver was sent for to re- 
cover the bodies of a young man and his intended 
who had lost their lives by the capsizing of a 
yacht in a squall. The man was a good swimmer 
and would have saved the girl, but crazed with ter- 
ror, she hampered his efforts until he became ex- 
hausted, and they sank from sight of their friends 
who had witnessed the accident. The diver 
searched for three days, and finally, coming 
round the end of a big ledge of rock, caught 
sight of the bodies. The diver thus relates what 


followed : ‘‘ The weather had been fine, the sun 
bright, and the still water was unusually clear. 
I was about forty feet below the surface, and the 
two of them were just like sitting down together 
on the end of the ragged rock, on which the 
lady’s dress had caught and held them fast 
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leaned up against his chest, with one arm around 
his neck, with her long, beautiful hair hanging 
loosely over her neck and shoulders. He was 
holding her tightly with one arm around her 
waist, while the other was stretched out as if 
grasping for something. Their eyes were wide 
open, and they both looked as natural and perfect 
as life. Both were handsome, finely dressed, and 
his gold watch chain gleamed in the light, while 
the diamond of her engagement ring sparkled 
like fire with every tremulous vibration of the 
water. I guess I must have stood there five min- 
utes, gazing upon them in a sort of fascination. 
Why, it seemed almost as if they were alive, and 
I felt almost as if ashamed of intruding on their 
privacy. My heart beat like a steam force pump, 
and it just ached, I tell you. But I came to my 
senses, and walked up, disentangled her dress, 
put my arm around them, pulled the signal rope, 
and we were drawn up together. When we got 
ashore with the bodies it nigh broke my tough 
old heart to see and hear their friends go on.” 

At the battle of Mobile Bay the monitor Tecwm- 
seh, commanded by T. A. M. Craven, was anx- 
ious to engage the Confederate ram Tennessee, 
and when that formidable vessel was seen through 
the smoke of battle the Zecumseh was pushed 
straight for her. The guns had been loaded with 
steel shot and the heaviest charge of powder, and 
the lockstrings were already taut in the hands of 
an officer of the Confederate ram, waiting for the 
order to fire as the two vessels closed, when one or 
more torpedoes exploded under the Tecumseh. 
She lurched from side to side, careened violently 
over, and went down head foremost. It was then 
that Craven did one of those deeds that in point 
of heroism should rank with the noblest achieve- 
ments of the United States Navy. The pilot and 
he instinctively made for the narrow opening lead- 
ing to the turret below. They met at the foot of 
the ladder. Craven drew back. ‘‘ After you, pilot,” 
he said. ‘* There was nothing after me,” relates 
Mr. John Collins, the pilot, who fortunately es- 
caped to tell the tale of heroism. ‘ When I 
reached the topmost round of the ladder the ves- 
sel seemed to drop from under me.” A week or ten 
days afterward a government diver examined the 
wreck, and found nearly all of the crew at their 
posts, as they had stood ready for battle. The 
chief engineer, who had been married in New 
York only two weeks before, and who had re- 
ceived from the flagship’s mail his letters as the 
line of battle was forming, stood with one hand 
upon the revolving bar of the turret engine, while 
the other held an open letter from his bride, 
which his sightless eyes still seemed to be reading. 
A river passenger steamer that had been in col- 
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lision and sank in about sixty feet of water was 
examined soon after to ascertain the amount of 
damage sustained. ‘The diver went down, but 
soon made a signal to be drawn up. When his 
armor was removed he fainted. When he recov. 
ered he told the following story: ‘I went into 
the cabin of that steamer, and may I be spared 
from ever viewing such a sight again. The apart- 
ment was full of water, with a slight motion in- 
duced by the ground swell that caused the bodies 
to sway backward and forward as I stood in the 
doorway. ‘Their eyes were wide open, and it ap- 
peared to me as if all those sightless orbs were 
fixed upon me as I stood gazing upon the horrible 
scene. One body brushed against me, and the 
glassy, stony glare of the corpse caused my heart 
to beat like a trip hammer. A dim light pene- 
trated the windows of the cabin, adding to the 
weirdness of the terrible spectacle ; and as all the 
bodies began to move and bob about it was more 
than flesh and blood could stand.’ I signaled to 
be taken to the surface, and do not mean to 
repeat the trip.” 

A celebrated diver connected with a large 
wrecking company related his experience to the 
writer as follows: “I have had a curious experi- 
ence with fish during my career, and have learned 
to look upon them as friends and company when 
Iam buried from all connected with the upper 
world. The kinds that I meet with are legion, 
and they swarm all about me. Ugly sculpins peer 
into the eye windows of my helmet and grin and 
work their jaws in a hideous manner. Snake- 
like eels squirm around my legs, while crabs and 
lobsters claw at my armor, making themselves so- 
ciable in every conceivable manner. But it’s the 
common everyday perch that annoys me above ul 
others. They take my fingers for bait, and nib- 
ble and gnawas though I belonged to them. We 
can’t wear gloves, you know, for it would impair 
our sense of touch, which is all that a diver has to 
depend upon when forty feet down. I had a 
narrow escape once, and would not care to repeat 
the adventure. I had been sent down to examine 
a schooner that had foundered to the southward 
of the Capes of Delaware, and was standing by a 
portion of the mainmast when the boat that was 
pumping air to me dragged her anchor. In an 
instant she was pounding along right over the 
wreck, and thumped twice on the splintered mast 
to which I had been clinging. Had I not changed 
my position quickly the consequences might have 
been serious to me. The next thing I knew I was 
jerked off my feet, dragged through the water, 
and knew nothing more until I found myself on 
deck, with helmet and armor off and a couple of 
men chafing my limbs.” 
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A sailor, who in his wanderings had turned his 
hand to numberless callings, on one occasion en- 
gaged himself to a Mexican gentleman who had 
extensive pearl fisheries in the Gulf of California. 
On one of his trips in quest of the pearl oyster he 
had a narrow escape from a frightful death, and 
only his wonderful presence of mind saved him. 
He had been instructed never to stir from the 
bottom until he had looked above and reconnoi- 
tred, and very fortunately he heeded the advice. 
Having filled his bag, he glanced quickly about, 
catching a glimpse of a huge shovel-nosed shark 
watching him. In an emergency men think and 
arrive at conclusions very rapidly. Where the 
diver had been gathering the oysters was along- 
side of a large rock. He moved quickly to one 
side of it, hoping to dodge the ferocious monster, 
but the maneuvre did not work; the shark 
watched every movement, changing his position 
by a slight motion of his powerful tail. Time 
was precious; the sailor conceived the idea of 
blinding the shark by stirring up the mud, un- 
der cover of which he hoped to effect his escape. 
The poor fellow worked for dear life, having the 
water muddy and obscured in less than half a 
dozen seconds. Slipping around the rock again, 
he rose to the surface, having just strength 
enough to reach the side of the boat, and was 
hauled on board just as the voracious man eater 
made w vicious rush for his prey, which barely 
had escaped from making him a meal. It was an 
experience the sailor never forgot, effectually cur- 
ing him of all love for the business. 

Another instance of cool determination in the 
unforeseen dangers of submarine diving occurred 
to a diver who was engaged in the recovery of the 
valuable dry dock at Pensacola Bay. Huge beams 
and cross-ties intersected each other at right an- 
gles, forming the framework of the honeycombed 
interior. It was necessary to break through the 
outside of these, which was a difficult job under 
water. The network of beams was so close that 
the passage between barely admitted the diver’s 
body. Into one of these holes the diver crawled, 
and when his task was completed attempted to 
back out. ‘This he was unable to do, the armor 
about his head and shoulders acting like the barb 
of a hook. He could pass in, but could not pass 
out. Alarmed at his long absence, the men above 
increased their work at the pump. ‘The air came 
surging down, and swelled up his armor so that 
he was more effectually caught than ever. His 
only chance was to open his dress round the 
wrists, where the sleeves were tied. This he set 
out to do, but suddenly found himself affected by 
breathing over the air in his armor. The carbon- 
ized air began to affect him, making his mind 
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dreamy and inducing an intense desire to sleep. 
Meanwhile he had freed his wrists; the air es- 
caped and lessened his bulk. With the remainder 
of his strength he made one more effort. It was 
successful, and he was drawn to the surface, 
dazed, drowsy, and only half conscious of the 
peril he had undergone. 

Probably one of the greatest myths connected 
with divers and their vocation is the story cover- 
ing the loss of the British frigate //ussar, which 
sank in New York harbor in 1780, having on 
board at the time, according to popular report, 
$5,000,000 in English gold. The Hussar sailed 
from Cork in company with the Mercury, arriv- 
ing off Sandy Hook, November 16th, 1780. It is 
asserted that she had on board £580,000 sterling, 
mostly in guineas, and that to this was added 
£380,000 transferred from the Mercury. This 
sum was intended for the payment of the British 
troops, and she sailed for Newport, then the 
British rendezvous, passing through Hell Gate, 
striking on Pot Rock; swung off, drifting a mile 
or more to the bay called 'T'wo Brothers, near 
where is now Port Morris, and went down at 
seven o’clock in the evening in seven fathoms of 
water. The first attempt to gain possession of 
the treasure was in 1794, and since that time sev- 
eral companies have been formed having for their 
object the same purpose, and thousands upon 
thousands of dollars have been wasted in the en- 
terprise. 

Colonel James E. Gowan, world-renowned for 
his success in raising the Russian line-of-battle 
ships at Sebastopol, is authority for the follow- 
ing: **The monumental fraud in the way of 
sunken gold is right in the harbor of New York. 
I allude to the British frigate Hussar, which ran 
into one of the Hell Gate rocks late in the Revo- 
lutionary War, was bulged in forward, and sank 
in about forty feet of water. Right where the 
Hussar went down there is a very strong tide and 
an eddy that renders work very difficult ; but not 
long after the close of the war efforts to get at her 
treasures were begun, and they have been kept 
up, with occasional intermissions, ever since. In 
1852 I first had the idea of raising sunken ships 
that I applied in 1857 in Sebastopol, and I then 
thought of applying it to the //ussar ; but in un- 
dertaking a scheme of this sort I always want to 
make sure that the treasure I am looking for is 
where I have reason to think it is. So I went 
to England and commenced a thorough search 
through the records with regard to the frigate 
Hussar. 1 hired numbers of searchers, and made 


a complete investigation among the papers of the 
Admiralty and in the pay department, and at 
length satisfied myself that the $5,000,000 carried 
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by the Hussar had been landed and duly distrib- 
uted to the paymasters. When I returned to New 
York a friend wanted me to go into the scheme 
of raising the Hussar. I laughed at him, and 
told him of my search among the records; but 
in spite of my warning he put $10,000 into the 
scheme.” 

For thirty years the search after this treasure 
which does not exist has been unremittingly car- 
ried on, and at the present day, in fine weather, 
at the foot of One Hundred and Sixty-eighth 
Street, a schooner can be seen moored off the 
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shore, equipped with an engine and sending down 
divers. 

Nothing has ever come from the search except 
a few wooden cups and platters, and sundry 
guineas bearing the likeness of George III. The 
search has been systematically kept up since 1816, 
and is one of the most persistently followed searches 
for sunken treasure ever heard of. And the stran- 
gest feature connected with it is that, notwith- 
standing facts and arguments, there are plenty 
of believers, who cheerfully subscribe cash to re- 
cover what never was lost. 


RURAL FAVORITES. 


(PINK GERARDIA—YELLOW CLOVER—THE PLANE TREE.) 


By CHARLES H,. CRANDALL, 


‘‘Beauty’s best in unregarded things.”— Lovell. 


OvutstpE of a treatise on botany one will rarely 
read anything about gerardia, and probably not 
one person in a hundred, even of habitual dwell- 
ers in the country, is familiar with this pretty lit- 
tle weed. For it is but a weed ; and yet weeds, 
as a class, are not so despised as they once were, 
and there are an increasing 
number of people who real- 
ize their debt for enjoyment 
to the weeds, and are ready 
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a light purple on the edge of the petals, and it 
grows on a branching, treelike stalk a few inches 
high, which is in keeping with the delicate 
modesty of the flower. 

One might liken one of these plants to a chime 
of bells as it trembles in the slightest breeze and 
shakes its cuplike flowers. 
But it is not possible that a 
b stroke of its long, curving, 





—‘‘the secret of a weed’s plain 
heart.” 


It is a most pleasant task, 
only paying a debt for sim- 
ilar service by others, to 
introduce the little gerardia 
to a wider circle of flower 
lovers. It is not an assert- 
ive flower, but is rather a 
shy country maiden of a 
blossom, needing only to be 
‘brought out” in order to 
be recognized as a beauty. 
As one walks through the 
New England pastures in 
the mornings of late August 
and early September the eye 
is greeted by little drops of 
color in the grass, a delicate, 
ethereal pink blossom, on 
which the dew loves to 
linger. Its tints vary from 
palest rose in the corolla to 


y unequal stamens can wake 

-_ the sleepy night revelers of 

‘ late summer, the cricket 
. and katydid, when once 

) nN they have subsided in sleep. 
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BLENDER (PINK) GERARDIA (GERARDIA TENNIFOLIA ). 


FLOWERS NATULAL SIZF. 


Rather, perhaps, does the 
plant, still keeping faith in 
elfin folk, hang out its pink 
bonnets in early dawn for 
the fairies to don lest they 
be discovered in their last 
morning waltz. 

The gerardia loves to 
grow in little tufts or col- 
onies, and seemingly seeks 
out the roughest places to 
adorn with a sprinkling of 
pure tints. One may see 
dozens of them nodding 
around some lonely bowlder 
by the wayside. Once I 
found a field where they 
had run riot, and had dyed 
the surface with a flood of 
color extending almost 
from fence to fence. This 
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Ordi- 


sought, Jike any win- 


bounteousness of bloom is rare, however. 
narily, the gerardia must be 
some maiden, and is apt to strike the eye of the 


ow-looking flower lover only. Gerardia has a 


faint sweet perfume, and with its pretty name, 





YELLOW, OR HOP, CLOVER (TRIFOLIUM AGRARIUM ). 
NATURAL SIZE. 


given in honor of a scientist, it ought to attain 
to some measure of the popularity of its more 
showy contemporaries, the golden-rod and wild 
aster. If pulled by the root and placed in a 
tumbler of water, it will delight the eyes for days, 
and one will be pleased to hear how many per- 
sons will inquire the name of the pretty little 
pasture bloom. ' 
While recommending a few of our sweet coun- 
try cousins of the botanical world I must say a 
good word for the pretty and useful variety of 
clover—the yellow, or hop, clover. Abloom in 
June and July, it furnishes one of the most deli- 
cate and unobtrusive of yellow tints, deepening 
in the older blossoms to a chestnut or coppery 
brown which is very effective. The 
blossoms resemble hop blossoms in their shape, 
and they have the quality of the “ everlasting ” 
flowers in keeping form and color after being 
dried. More than one charming bouquet have I 
pulled out of my haymow in the winter because 
I could not bear to throw so much beauty down 
for horses, sheep and cattle to eat. And yet, as 
a food, the plant is highly appreciated by my 
fourfooted friends, and so, as I have said, the 
yellow clover is useful as well as pretty. It is 


rich and 
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well worth watching for, when another summer 
shall set its golden censers swinging. 

To turn our attention next to the trees, there 
is one which is familiar to many, yet little cele- 
brated in print. The graces of the elm and ma- 
ple, the oak and the pine are justly famous, but 
let us pass them by to consider the American 
plane tree, also called the buttonwood, or syca- 
more. I now more gladly pay it attention be- 
cause I once thought it a homely, even an ugly, 
tree. Its foliage is sparse, its limbs straggling, 
and yet it has a rough beauty. The bunches of 
foliage look as if they might have been put on in 
clutches by the hand. If man had done it the 
effect would not have been pleasant, but to see 
Nature trim up a tree in this careless way is in- 
deed interesting. Then she added another play- 
ful fancy in the long pendants that sustain the 
seed balls, or ‘‘ buttonballs,” resembling the orna- 
ments put on Christmas trees. 

But it is in the bark of the buttonwood that 
the most unique effect of the tree is produced. 
On the trunk and larger limbs one catches the 
soft chocolate tints of the loose scaly bark. These 
tints disappear as the eye follows up the branches 
and the bizarre, mottled bark begins. The gen- 
eral tints of this mottled part are olive and cream. 

}ut the shades vary according to the time of year 
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AMERICAN PLANE TREE (BUTTONWOOD, OR SYCAMORE). 
SHOWING HABIT OF GROWTH. 


and with individual specimens, so that the tree al- 
ways offers something interesting in its coloring. 
Some of the sycamores will show branches almost 
white, long ghostly arms, scarcely at all clothed 
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by leaves. Then again there will be the pleasing 
contrasts of buff, or light canary, with olive or 
delicate green. I have often thought that the 
tree would furnish a happy 
color scheme for painting 
the exterior of a cottage. 
Its particular cream tint, 
trimmed with the chocolate 
of the scaly bark, ought to 
have a pleasant effect. 

The leaves of the button- 
wood resemble considerably 
those of the maple, but are 
larger and coarser, and are, 
especially in the spring, of a 
rich, glossy, bright green. When at all crowded 
the tree will grow to a great height, and speci- 
mens seen frequently in New England will meas- 
ure five to six feet through at the base. When 
growing in an open field, however, its habit is as 
broad and spreading as a cedar of Lebanon. Its 
drooping branches are eagerly sought by the cat- 
tle to brush away the August flies, although its 
shade is not dense at all. Farmers prefer the 
buttonwood for the heads of mallets and beetles, 





BECTION OF SEED 
BALL. 


we 
as it is difficult to split, while the same quality 


once made it acceptable for the making of wooden 
buttons, and so gave ita name. Whether we call 





LEAVES AND SEED BALL, AMERICAN PLANE TREE. 


it a} lane tree, a buttonwood or a sycamore, it is 
worthy of consideration as a shade tree for the 
roadside, the pasture and the larger class of lawns 
and parks. 


PARIS SPARROWS. 


By J. A. MIDDLETON, 


’Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 

I lived in a room in the old ‘** Boul. Mich.” * 
On a couple of franes a day, 

And I used to watch the small brown birds 
That hopped in the cour below, 

And spared them a part of every meal, 
For old sake’s suke, you know. 


Across the cour was another room, 
And behind the lattice oft 

I caught a glimpse of a pale sweet face 
And blue eyes, kind and soft. 

She, too, was away from home and friends, 
She too was alone and poor, 

And she too cared for the little brown birds 
That hopped about in the cour. 


‘Twas long ago in my student days, 
When I was wild and gay, 
But I often think of the old Boul. Mich. _ 





And the window over the way. 

For my sweet little neighbor is now my wife, 
Through fair and cloudy weather, 

For she fed the birds, and I fed the birds, 
And that drew us both together. 














* The students’ name for the Boulevard St. Michel, Quartier Latin, 
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ae iS PVHERE mosses green and cool 
Creep round the rushy margin of the pool, 
Like phantoms in the sun 
The water-babies leap and laugh and run; 
While from their baby-lips 
The kissing wave for ever glides and drips, 
And every golden beam 
Is fain to lave them in its loving gleam. 










They startle with their cries 

The forest-echo where she dreaming lies ; 
And timid wood-nymphs creep 

From shadowy haunts to see them laugh and leap. 
But when the sunlight fades 

Along the tree-tops of the murmuring glades— 
When earthly children rest 

Upon the mother’s gently-heaving breast— 
These babies steal away 

Into the wave, and sleep with sleeping day. 
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On a cold and murky November morning, in 
the year 1774, a duel was fought by candlelight 
ina room of the Brasier Inn, a public house of 
Boston, still standing in Corn Court, on the south 
side of Faneuil I{all Square. It is a very ancient 
hostel. Governor Sir Harry Vane once enter- 
tained the Narragansett chiefs under its roof, and 
memories of Franklin, Lafayette and Talleyrand 
haunt its low-studded rooms and curious little 
stairways. 

Of the two duelists, one was a distinguished 
Boston gentleman, named Hale ; the other, Cap- 
tain Palgrave, the gallant young commander of 
Ilis Majesty’s frigate Victory, then lying in the 
port of Boston. 

Both men were in the elegant evening dress of 
the time, for they had come directly from a ball 
at the Province House, to cut and slash each other 
in the old Brasier. The landlord of the inn, 
with his hair rising on his head, and a servant 
from the taproom alone witnessed the affair. 

Swords were the weapons employed. In the 
use of the same Hale proved himself superior to 
his antagonist, for he succeeded in wounding and 
disarming the Englishman, who fell back bleed- 
ing into the arms of the landlord. 

‘Captain Palgrave,” said Ilale, ‘ you have 
tried to rob me like a common thief. I trust that 
I have now taught you a lesson. As God is my 
witness I will not spare your life a second time.” 

Then he coolly sheathed his sword, flung his 
cloak around him, and walked out of the Brasier 
Inn. 

The streets of the town were still dark and 
quiet. He hurried on till he came to a stately 
mansion, near the top of Pemberton IIill. A 
black slave answered his clang at the brass 
knocker. 

** Make ready my traveling coach and horses, 
Cesar,” commanded Hale, briefly; and then he 
went on into a drawing room, furnished with 
sofas and chairs in yellow brocade, and with por- 
traits of George III. and ugly Queen Charlotte 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—18. 
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hanging on the paneled walls. A female servant 
was just sweeping up the tiled hearth. ‘‘ Is Miss 
Winthrop awake ?” asked Hale. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” answered the woman, 
staring hard at her master’s haggard face. ‘She 
danced late at the ball last night—’twas near 
cockcrow when Lady Sydney’s carriage brought 
her from the Province House.” 

Iie put on a grim look. 

‘* Unfortunately I cannot stand on ceremony. 
Go, inquire of Miss Winthrop’s maid, and say to 
her that I must speak with her young lady at once.” 

The woman vanished. Hale looked moodily 
around the drawing room. At that spinet in the 
corner, while her elders made merry about the 
little card tables, she had sung to Captain Pal- 
grave : 

‘* Come, my beloved, haste away ; 
Cut short the hours of thy delay ; 
Fly like the youthful hart or roe 
Over the hills where spices grow!” 


Ile seemed again to hear the tinkling music, 
the chuckles of General ILowe over his winnings, 
and old Lady Sydney, in powder and patches, 
screaming at the loss of a guinea. Great God ! 
what a blind fool he had been! Why had he not 
suspected the truth before ? Ilis heart grew sick 
within him—he began to pace the room with fe- 
verish strides. One half-hour dragged by, then 
another. ‘Time, as it seemed, was necessary to 
arouse a young belle from her beauty sleep. The 
day brightened, the town hummed with sudden 
life. Somewhere without the band of the Royal 
Fusileers was playing in the chilly morning. As 
Hale, watch in hand, paused to listen, a click of 
high-heeled shoes echoed, at last, on the carved 
staircase. Down its picturesque sweep and into 
the yellow drawing room tripped a slender bru- 
nette girl, in a flowered damask gown, her large 
eyes still languid with sleep, and her long curling 
dark hair gathered to the top of her charming 
head, and held there with a jeweled comb, She 
advanced toward Ilale. 
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«‘ Why did you leave the ball last night, guard- 
jan, without a word to anyone ?” she said, petu- 
lantly ; ‘and after you had asked me to dance a 
minuet, too? Fie! Lady Sydney declared that 
you had a quarrel with some of the English of- 
ficers in an antechamber, and she brought me 
home in her own coach.” 

Hie turned and looked at her with eyes cold 
and hard as steel. 

‘Doubtless Captain Palgrave was glad to take 
my place in the minuet,” he said. 

She colored. 

‘When you vanished from the ballroom, sir, 
Captain Palgrave also disappeared. May I ask 
why I am called from my bed to talk with you at 
this hour ? And what is that stain upon your 
hand ? You are surely hurt !” 

The sword of Palgrave had ripped Hale’s wrist, 
and his buff glove was soaked in blood. He drew 
it off, and flung it on the fire of logs. 

‘© A mere scratch,” he said, as he twisted a 
handkerchief quickly around the wound. ‘I 
have called you here, Betty, to tell you that you 
must make readyfor a journey. You need seclu- 
sion and quiet foratime. My traveling coach is 
waiting at the door. I have sent off two servants 
in advance. You will breakfast, and then leave 
the town immediately.” 

She drew back, aghast. 

‘* Leave the town, sir !” 

‘* Yes, we will retire to my country house, at 
Fox’s Ferry, and remain there till the frigate 
Victory sails for England.” 

setty Winthrop uttered a sharp scream. 

‘* Fox’s Ferry !—fifty miles to the wilderness of 
Cape Ann! Qh, I understand—my maid has be- 
trayed me !” 

He went up to her, with a harsh, reproachful 
air. 

He was a stately blond man, hardly more than 

thirty, with regular features and a figure that 
would have looked best on a field of battle at the 
head of a column. 
“True !” he replied, sternly. ‘‘ You had 
planned to elope with Palgrave this very night— 
to sail away on the Victory, without one word to 
me—me, the guardian chosen by your dead fa- 
ther to watch over your person and your fortune ! 
Well,” with a grim smile, ‘‘ the English captain 
will hardly be able to keep his appointment with 
you—he has another engagement !” 

She glanced at his wounded wrist—the truth 
burst upon her. 

** You have killed him !” she shrieked. 

‘‘ No,” answered Hale, in an exasperated tone, 
‘*though the young braggart richly deserved that 
fate. I have only shown him that he cannot with 
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impunity outrage my hospitality, and rob me of 
what I consider the most sacred of trusts.” 

Then he turned on his heel and walked out of 
the yellow drawing room. 

Betty Winthrop flew up the stair to her own 
chamber. 

A maid was shaking out the ball dress of cream- 
white silk and fine Dutch lace which her mistress 
had worn on the previous night. 

Miss Winthrop confronted her with flashing 
eyes. 

‘** Traitress ! how could you betray me to my 
guardian ?” 

“Oh, Miss Betty,” gasped the maid, “he 
somehow suspected the truth—he charged me 
with it—he made me confess everything !” 

** And now I am to be carried off to the wilder- 
ness, and kept there till the Victory sails !” 

“© God ha’ mercy !” 

‘** And you—yow are the cause of this disaster !” 

** Make a stand, miss—give him tooth and nail ! 
He won’t use bodily force upon a woman: tell 
him you'll die afore you'll quit the town !” 

“You talk like a simpleton, Patty. Mr. Hale 
is my lawful guardian. My dear dead father 
loved and trusted him. Indeed, indeed, I have 
done wrong. Yes, I acknowledge it!” and she 
burst into tears. ‘I shall not resist his author- 
ity.” 

** Oh, lud! not for your true love’s sake, miss ?” 

‘* Not even for my true love’s sake, you false, 
weak girl !” 

In vain the maid tried to soothe her. 

**T will go with you to Fox’s Ferry, miss—I 
will help you to outwit him yet. Captain Pal- 
grave will be sure to follow us,” she said. 

But Miss Winthrop interrupted, smartly : 

** You will not go with me—I can no longer 
endure the sight of you. I must respect the 
power which my father gave to Oliver Hale—I 
must obey when he commands. Having,” with 
a sob, ‘* been overhasty, I can do no less than 
show him that I know how to bear a merited 
punishment.” 

‘La! who'd ha’ thought,” muttered the as- 
tonished Patty, ‘‘ that any man could tame you 
so easily, mistress ?” 

But Miss Winthrop did not deign to answer. 

‘‘ Bring my breakfast to me here,” she said, 
‘‘and dress me for the journey.” 

Patty obeyed. She gathered together the nec- 
essary luggage, and, weeping penitent tears, 
wrapped her young lady in a long fur pelisse, and 
tied a huge velvet hat on her rich, dark hair. 
With a firm step Miss Winthrop then descended 
the stair and entered the carriage. 

Hale, muffled in a traveling cloak, took a seat 








beside his ward. The absence of the maid left 
the two to make the journey ¢éte-d-téte. The 
whip cracked, the wheels went round, and the 
coach rolled out of the town and took the road 
northeast. 

Not a word was spoken. Wale sat like a man 
in stone ; Miss Winthrop disdained to make sound 
or sign. ‘The roads were bad and travel difficult. 
At noon the pair stopped at a wayside inn, in the 
old witch town of Salem, where fresh horses were 
procured, and Hale and his ward made some pre- 
tense of dining. 

‘I fear you are much fatigued,” he said, with 
an apprehensive glance into her pale, lovely face. 

‘* Not at all,” she answered, stubbornly. 

He leaned toward her, his voice shaking, in 
spite of his efforts to keep it firm. 

‘*T wish to relieve you from needless anxiety— 
Captain Palgrave is not seriously harmed. For 
your sake I was careful to do him no great injury. 
On my honor, I swear that he will recover, and 
that right soon.” 

«You are very good,” answered Miss Winthrop, 
in a dry, cold tone. 

When dinner was over the coach went on 
again—farther, ever farther from happiness and 
love—deeper, ever deeper into the wilderness. 

The short afternoon was waning when the tray- 
elers reached the bank of the river. The ocean 
itself was not far away—its sal breath, blown from 
the rocks of Cape Ann, filled the November wind. 
Hale ordered his coachman to drive the carriage 
to the nearest village, and alighting with Miss 
Winthrop, he advanced to an old brown ferry 
house that stood on the river’s bank, with boats 
moored at its door. 

‘‘Halloo, within !” he cried. ‘‘ Where are you, 
Jason Fox ?” 

The buzz of a spinning wheel alone answered. 

‘‘Ferryman, I say! Are you asleep or dead ?” 
shouted Hale, rapping on the low brown door. 

‘* Coming ! coming !” answered a sweet young 
voice, and a girl of sixteen, in a homespun gown, 
with her yellow hair flying over her shoulders, 
rushed out of the old ferry house, jostling against 
Hale in her haste. 

‘‘ Where’s that lout of a Jason Fox ?” demanded 
Hale, irritably. ‘‘I want to cross the river with 
this lady,” making a slight gesture toward Miss 
Winthrop. 

** My uncle has gone to the town, sir, and won’t 
be back till nightfall,” replied the girl. ‘Iam 
Saxa Fox—lI’ll take you across the river, for I 
mind the ferry always when Jason is away.” 

She was a handsome creature, with a cheek like 
a wild rose, a deep dimple in her chin, and violet 
eyes fringed with thick black lashes. Her hands 
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were shapely and strong, and her slender figure 
had the supple grace of a panther. 

‘* Make haste, then,” said Hale, gloomily. ‘We 
have traveled a long road, and the lady is tired.” 

Saxa ran back to the cottage for her oars. 
Through its open door a spinning wheel was vis- 
ible—also a dresser, covered with pewter and old 
Dutch ware, a chest of brassbound drawers set 
high on spindle legs, and a fire burning in a stone 
chimney. 

““Come, Betty !” entreated Hale, offering his 
hand to Miss Winthrop ; but she brushed it aside, 
and stepped unassisted into Saxa’s wherry. With 
long, even strokes the ferry girl pushed out into 
the stream. 

Fox’s Ferry connected the two river banks. 
Along one a small town straggled, on the other 
stretched salt marshes, full of water fowl, and the 
forests of Hale’s own estate. Black, sullen creeks 
glimmered here and there in the fading light. 
Around the boat whirled and eddied a cold gray 
current, Already the sun was sinking, and Miss 
Winthrop began to shiver under her fur pelisse. 

‘*Great God! How pale you are !” said Hale, 
in angry distress, as he whipped off his own cloak 
and wrapped it about her. ‘‘ Betty, Betty, I have 
been very brutal to force this journey upon you.” 

You have, indeed !” she answered, smartly. 

‘But no other course was left tome. I could 
not permit that English rogue to decoy you from 
your home and friends, as a fowler snares a bird. 
No! no! From suitors of his stamp I shall de- 
fend you at any cost !” 

She drew a long breath that went to his heart 
like a knife. 

“You will never’ forgive me,” he said, with 
bitter conviction, ‘‘for parting you from Pal- 
grave |” 

‘« Never !” she answered} and straightway turned 
her face from him. 

When the wherry touched the opposite bank he 
again offered to support her. 

‘* You are quite exhausted—lean upon me,” he 
entreated, with a world of tenderness in his voice ; 
‘*the Marsh House is but a few rods away.” 

But she turned to Saxa Fox instead, and flung 
both arms around that charming young person. 
Hale gnawed his lip. 

‘‘You hate me so much, Betty, that you will 
not bear contact with me, even for a moment ?” 
he said. ‘‘ Very well,” and he slipped a guinea 
into the hand of the ferry girl. ‘‘ Come with Miss 
Winthrop to the Marsh House, Saxa Fox. Fort- 
unately, you have found favor in her sight.” 

He strode off in advance of the two girls. Miss 
Winthrop leaned heavily on Saxa’s strong young 
shoulder, 
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‘«* Do you see many travclers at the ferry house 
she whispered. 

‘© All that cross the river, lady.” 

‘*Should one come seeking me soon—mind, I 
do not say that he will, for he has been wounded— 
but should love lead him to that foolish length, in 
the name of God tell him where I can be found !” 

Saxa pressed the other’s cold white hand. 

«‘T will !—I will! He is your lover ?” 

‘‘Yes, and we have been cruelly parted this 
day. I have left a maid behind me who will, per- 
haps, set him upon my track.” 

They hurried after Hale, and came directly to 
an old colonial house with gambrel roof and dor- 
mer windows, standing in a vast unpruned gar- 
den, and bordered on all sides by dense woods, 
salt marshes and the slow winding river. For 
months the mansion had been deserted ; but now 
smoke curled up from its huge chimneys, and the 
servants that Hale had sent on before him already 
stood at the door, holding it wide for their mas- 
ter and his ward to enter. 

‘‘Good-by, Saxa,” said Miss Winthrop, in a 
guarded tone; ‘‘ and remember your promise.” 

«* But how shall I know him when he comes ?” 
whispered Saxa. ‘‘ What is he like ?” 

‘Hie is young and handsome, and he has the 
air of a prince. Never did you see aught like 
him in this wilderness. No woman can look upon 
him many times and keep her heart.” 

A vague alarm appeared in the ferry girl’s vio- 
let eyes, but she smiled mischievously. 

‘‘Is he so dangerous ?” she murmured. “I 
will say my prayers while I watch for him!” And 
then she ran back to the riverside and the 
wherry. 

In the low wainscoted parlor of the Marsh 
Ifouse dust and cobwebs had been swept away 
and a log fire was merrily blazing. Hale placed 
a chair for Miss Winthrop, and while the servant 
removed her wraps he poured a glass of wine and 
held it to her lips. 

Pale, fatigued, with her dark hair tumbled 
about her creamy throat, and her eyes heavy with 
unshed tears, she sat in the orange glow of the 
flame, like a flower over which some tempest had 
suddenly swept. Ilale leaned on the mantel and 
watched her gloomily. 

“You have dealt with me in high-handed fash- 
ion, sit!” she said, at last. 

“IT do not deny it,” he answered. 

‘* How long,” with a flash of anger, ‘ will you 


keep me a prisoner here ?” 
‘Till Palgrave leaves Boston—as I have al- 
ready told you.’ 
“< You are then determined to break his heart 
—and mine ?” 


’ 
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**Is it possible you believe that silly English 
boy has a heart ?” 

‘** How ungenerous of you to abuse him now! 
Great Heaven! I feel like a poor princess in a 
fairy tale, shut up with some dreadful ogre.” 

He bit his lip, but made noreply. She put up 
her white hands to her face and began to weep 
softly. It was the feather that broke the camel’s 
back. Hale, pale as death, started toward her. 

‘Betty !—Betty! You willdrive me mad! I 
van bear anything but your tears. Why do you 
force me to speak! Palgrave has loved you for a 
few days —I, for years and years! Yet to him 
you give your whole heart, and to me only hate 
and distrust. MercifulGod! Iam at your feet 
—TIam in your power.” Ile fell on one knee at 
her side. ‘‘The tables are turned, Betty! In 
me you see no longer the arbitrary guardian, but 
a hopeless and heartsick lover !” 

Presto! In the twinkling of an eye she had 
become sovereign, and he subject. She dashed 
away her tears, her fine eyes sparkled, a wicked 
little smile appeared at the corners of her red 
lips. 

“What! You love me!” she cried. 
have been a long time finding it out, sir !” 

** Not so,” he groaned ; ‘‘ to my sorrow I have 
known it for many a day.” 

** A long time in telling your secret, then !” 

** Because I knew it was useless to speak, Betty. 
You had no liking for me ever, and when Pal- 
grave came, with his nimble wit and good looks, 
my last hope died.” 

Her spirits seemed to rise unaccountably. 
Womanlike, she was not slow to take advantage 
of the situation. 

**Carry me back to Boston at once, and I will 
try to forgive you the torment you have caused 
me.” 

His haggard face hardened. 

**You shall go back when Palgrave is safe in 
England—not till then.” 

‘Sir, it is unseemly that I should remain in 
this place with a man who has suddenly changed 
from a guardian toalover. Methinks you have 
put yourself in a queer plight, and your unhappy 
ward with you.” 

Iie colored hotly at the mockery in her tone, 

“True. You shall be provided with a suitable 
companion. I will send a message to Lady Syd- 
uey, and beg her to join us here.” 

She laughed scornfully. 

‘And do you imagine her ladyship can be in- 
duced to leave General Howe’s balls and dinners, 
and the card tables at the Province House, to 
bury herself alive in this wilderness of woods and 
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‘‘She is my kinswoman, and will refuse me 
nothing.” 

Miss Winthrop pouted. 

“‘In a year, sir, you will cease to be my guard- 
ian, and I shall assume control of my fortune and 
my future. Then you can no longer coerce me.” 

He staggered to his feet. 

«And in a year Palgrave will have forgotten 
you, Betty, and you will care for him no more.” 

She looked at him pensively. 

““ That prophecy, I trust, is a false one.” 
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A coffin clock in a corner ticked the hour away. 
The kettle on the crane boiled noisily. Over its 
bubble and hum—over the whir of the wheel— 
Saxa suddenly heard a tramp of iron hoofs out- 
side the cottage. 

‘‘Ho! the ferry !” called a man’s voice. 

She ran to the door. By the moonlight she 
saw a horse standing there, neck and flanks white 
with foam, and his bridle flung loose over the 
arm of a man who had dismounted and was lean- 
ing against the saddle. Yes, he was young and 

















‘*a GIRL OF SIXTEEN, IN A HOMESPUN GOWN, WITH HER YELLOW HAIR FLYING OVER HER SHOULDERS, 
RUSHED OUT OF THE OLD FERRY HOUSE.” 


His manner grew suddenly bold. 

‘Time will show. As for myself, I have been 
a fool long enough. I will now teach you to love 
me, Betty, as I love you !” 

Then he went quietly out, and left her to her 
own thoughts. 

Meanwhile Saxa Fox had returned to the ferry 
house. Owls were hooting far off in the forest ; a 
rising moon made a track of silver along the river. 
She flung a fresh log on the fire, lighted the tallow 
dips, and sat down again to her spinning wheel. 


handsome, and he wore the air of a prince. Ver- 
ily the deserted lover had followed promptly after 
his lost lady. 

“Do you want to cross the river, sir ?” asked 
Saxa, her heart beating fast, as she noted his 
wild, disordered look. 

“IT do!—I do! and without delay!” he an- 
swered, staring at the vision of beauty in the 
humble door. ‘‘ Who has crossed before me, 
pretty child? But”—-with a groan—“I know 
already ; I have tracked them to this very spot.” 
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She drew nearer to him—looked at him closely 
with her soft young eyes. 

“‘ You are Miss Winthrop’s lover !” she said. 

He seized her hand. 

** Ah, you have heard of me, then !” 

‘*She told me that you might follow her to this 
place, sir—that her maid would put you upon 
her track.” 

“© Yes, yes. And you have seen her—talked 
with her? Thank God !” 

His youth and comeliness, the anguish in his 
pale face, carried Saxa’s sympathies by storm. 

‘‘T rowed Miss Winthrop across the river more 
than an hour ago, sir. She is at the Marsh 
House, with her guardian and his servants—she 
made me promise to tell you, in case you should 
pursue her.” ‘ 

He staggered, as if from excessive weakness, 

‘‘ Lead me to the place,” he said, faintly. 

‘Oh, sir, you are ill—you are very ill!” cried 
Saxa, in alarm. 

*‘T have come too far—too fast, perhaps,” he 
muttered, ‘and the thrust that Hale gave me was 
an ugly one. It is nothing, child—nothing but 
the loss of a little blood—do not mind me.” 

“Sir, I beg leave to lead you into the ferry 
house. You must rest here, and take a sip of 
brandy. It is not safe for you to cross the river 
to-night—Mr. Hale, the lady’s guardian, is a man 
of dangerous temper.” 

**T will tear Miss Winthrop from him, or leave 
my dead body at his gate! She has promised to 
fly with me to-night. She shall see that neither 
wounds nor distance can hold me from my ap- 
pointment. Do not talk of rest—I cannot waste 
a moment here. If your heart is as angelic as 
your face, child, you will not seek to keep a most 
unlucky lover on the rack.” 

** Be prudent, sir,” implored Saxa, in increas- 
ing alarm. ‘Is it well to throw away your life ? 
You are faint—you are bleeding—see that red 
stain on your breast 3 

He had clapped one hand suddenly to his 
bosom. Before the frightened girl could support 
him he slipped to the earth, and lay there, prone 
and motionless, like one dead. 

Saxa half dragged, half carried him into the 
ferry house. Fortunately at this juncture Jason 
Fox appeared on the scene, and uncle and niece 
set themselves to the task of restoring the uncon- 
scious man. <A doctor was brought from the 
neighboring town, and Palgrave laid upon old 
Jason’s bed and his wound stanched. 

‘* Little maid,” said the doctor to Saxa, ‘I 
fear you will have to nurse him for many a day. 
Only a madman would have attempted to ride 
from Boston in his condition.” 
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**God knows we will do the best we can for 
him,” murmured Saxa; and she took up the can- 
dle, and holding it aloft, looked anxiously down 
on her unbidden guest. 

He lay like a marble Adonis, his brown, un- 
powdered hair tossed about his colorless face, lis 
eyes closed, his pale lips moving in delirium. <A 
tear stole down the girl’s cheek. 

** And for love he did this thing !” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ How proud, how happy that beauti- 
ful Miss Winthrop ought to be !” 

A week passed. 

One day Jason Fox went across the river, bent 
upon bearing to Betty Winthrop tidings of the 
lover who lay desperately ill at the ferry house. 

Ile found the mansion in the wood closed again 
and deserted—guardian, ward and servants, all 
were gone. Doubtless Hale had heard of the 
presence of Palgrave at the ferry house, and im- 
mediately departed with Miss Winthrop from its 
dangerous vicinity. Old Jason returned to his 
niece, and said : 

‘*The birds have flown, little maid ; Miss Win- 
throp’s sweetheart is on your hands for good.” 

‘‘Very well,” she answered, with spirit. ‘I 
will not desert him in his extremity, as that fine 
lady seems to have done.” 

And Saxa continued her nursing. 

Slowly but surely she coaxed the unlucky Pal- 
grave back to life. He was very’weak from loss 
of blood ; but he thanked her continually with 
his fine, melancholy eyes. When she told him of 
the departure of Hale and his ward he pressed 
her hand and sighed deeply. 

‘*T have lost her !” he said. 

“‘ Nay,” answered Saxa, soothingly, ‘‘ doubt- 
less her guardian constrained her to leave the 
place.” 

‘‘He has done worse—he has changed her 
heart. If her love had not waxed cold she would 
have found means to see me before she was dragged 
away.” 

Love’s premonitions rarely prove false. Saxa 
felt that he was forsaken, but she tried to com- 
fort him as best she could. Her lovely young 
face, in its splendor of yellow hair, was like some 
ministering angel’s as she hovered tirelessly around 
the sufferer. 

‘* Maybe,” she said to him one day, “‘ you have 
kindred in England, sir, whose hearts would break 
if they knew of your present danger ?” 

‘‘My kindred are dead,” he answered, sadly. 
**T am nobly born, an officer in the King’s serv- 
ice, the possessor of an independent fortune, and 
a little fame won in action against his majesty’s 
enemies; but no person in the world loves me 
enough to know heartbreak for me, little Saxa.” 


bed 

















Then he told her how he had wooed Miss Win- 
throp in defiance of her guardian’s wishes, and 
had hoped to make her his wife: but now that 
the cared for him no longer his future looked 
desolate indeed. 

‘* But I will not despise the life which you have 
saved, dear child,” he said; ‘‘ that would be base 
ingratitude ; no, for your sake I will try to forget 
that women’s hearts are weak and fickle. How 
pale you look—how sad! I have made you great 
trouble, have I not ?” 

“No, no!” she answered, with the tears thick 
on her lashes. 

“©You have watched by me day and night !” 

“Do not speak of it, sir.” 

With boyish ardor he seized her hand and car- 
ried it to his lips. 

A few days later a messenger arrived at the 
ferry house, bearing a letter for Captain Palgrave. 
It contained these words : 


‘*T have just returned from King’s Chapel, and a mar- 
riage ceremony there. Forget me, for I am now the wife 
of Oliver Hale. He has loved me for a long time, and no 
reasonable woman could resist the tender importunity with 
which he has of late urged his suit. Moreover, my dear 
father did regard him with great favor, and when Dr. 
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Caner’s blessing fell on us at the altar to-day I felt that I 
had chosen wisely and well. My husband is a man ‘ stuffed 
with all honorable virtues,’ and though I confess that 
mine is an unruly heart, and that you have good cauze to 
be vexed, sir, yet I must declare that marriage with you 
would have been a sore mistake. Berry.” 


He did not curse or swoon, but placing the let- 
ter in Saxa Fox’s hand, he turned his pale, boy- 
ish face to the wall and fell asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was setting ; opaline 
lights played on the river, save where the further 
bank was feathered dark with wood shadows. 

‘*T must rise now,” he sighed, ‘‘ and fare back 
to the world, Saxa,” 

‘* And shall I never see you again ?” she said. 

He put his arms suddenly around her, and drew 
her fair head down to his own. 

‘‘ Speak the word,” he answered, “‘ and we will 
never part! Marry me, and I will carry you to 
England and make a grand lady of you. I owe 
you my life—there can be no heavier debt. Such 
as my heart is, I give it to you unreservedly. 
Why should I not seek consolation ? Why should 
I remain true to one who has been utterly false to 
me? Ah, you are not like Betty Winthrop— 
happy is the man who puts his trust in you !” 
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By Josh 


THE past two years have been unusually prolific 
of wars and rumors of wars in Spanish America. 

Within that period has been concluded th 
great civil strife in Chili, 
which resulted in the 
downfall of Balmaceda, 
while Brazil, the latest ad- 
dition to the family of re- 
publics, has had her first 
experience of the kind 
under the new form of 
government. Then came 
Venezuela, South Amer- 
ica’s northernmost repub- 
lic, where the battle is 
still raging fiercely ; while 
Argentina has passed 
through a Presidential 
campaign that lacked but 
little of being a full-fledg- 
ed revolution. ; 

Only the fighting of 


pitched battles was needed ; Ss) 


‘ 


to give it that distinction, DE. RAFAEL NUNEZ, PRESIDENT OF 
COLOMBIA. means assured yet, 


for how high excitement 





BoRNN, 


ran throughout several months may be judged 
from the fact that hosts of active partisans were 
arrested and either thrown into prison or exiled, 
while political clubs were 
disbanded, newspapers 
suppressed, and all the im- 
portant cities and towns 
of the land put under 
martial law. 

The political relations 
are still strained in some 
of these countries. Even 
at this very moment Chili 
is trembling on the brink 
of another such catas- 
trophe as befell her in 
1891. Mutterings of dis- 
content are not wanting 
in that far Southern land, 
and the prospect of uni- 
A versal happiness over the 
; © outcome of the greatest 
internecine struggle in 
her entire history is by no 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN ARGENTINA— POLLING STATION AT THE CHURCH OF LA MERCED, BUENOS AYRES. 


Argentina, (ov, may find herself plunged into the 
depths of civil strife when the time for the inan- 
guration of her President-elect comes. 


likewise threatened, sad 
to relate; the measures 
that were adopted to de- 
termine her Presidential 
elections, it appears, hay- 
ing been of such an unr- 
sual and unjustifiable na- 
ture that the people may 
rebel against the result, 
and seek by force of arms 
to have it undone. 

Then there is Brazil, 
where dismemberment has 
hung for several months 
like a cloud over the re- 
public’s immense do- 
mains. Not even little 
Uruguay and little Para- 
guay have been free from 
revolutionary alarms and 
fears, it being on record 
that several attempts at 
armed resistance to the 
constituted authorities 
have recently been made 





DE. CO. PELLEGRINI, PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA, 


within their boundaries. 
to-day a well-defined revolutionary movement, 
solivia is and it apparently is on the eve of breaking out. 


In Uruguay there is 


Indeed, of all the South 
American countries, Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Colombia 
alone have enjoyed unin- 
terrupted peace in the 
period mentioned. The 
latter has just passed 
through a Presidential 
election, but it went off 
quietly, andthe people 
are satisfied to abide by 
the result. The same is 
true of Ecuador. Peru’s 
next Presidential election 
is about two years off, and 
though preparations are 
being made for it on the 
part of several candidates, 
yet there has been no oc- 
casion for hostility of 
feeling, much less of 
action. 

Central America has 
been no less perturbed and 
disquieted than South 
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America. The 
five republics in 
that section of 
the continent 
have not only 
had quarrels with 
each other, but 
acrimonious dis- 


putes within 
their own indi- 
vidual bounds. 


Costa Rica has 
found it difficult 
to live peaceably 
in the company 
of Nicaragua, 
against which 
neighbor of hers 
she shows evi- 
dence of still 
having a grudge, 
growing out of 
the canal ques- 
tion; while Sal- 
vador,' the most 
diminutive of 
them all, and 
Guatemala have 
indulged in the 
luxury of strain- 
ed relations, and 


at one time seemed very likely to take to the 
tented field in consequence. 
over, has not only been in danger from Costa 
Rica, but Honduras also has seemed to have 
something against her. 
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DON JORGE MONTT, PRESIDENT OF CHILI. 


Nicaragua, more- 


government, 
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But it is now 
beginning to ap- 
pear that an end 
will be put to all 
The Cen- 
tral American 
Diet, that has 
been much 
talked about but 
that has had a 
hard time in its 
progress toward 
materialization, 


this. 


80 


is the agency 
that is eagerly 
looked forward 


to for this de- 
sirable end. It 
will endeavor to 
make the war- 
ring of one re- 
public in Central 
America upon 
another impossi- 
ble, by providing 
that all the oth- 
ers shall be 
bound to go to 
the assistance of 
the one attacked. 
It will provide 


also for the settlement of their disputes by ar- 
bitration, and it is not an improbability either 
that it will in time result in bringing all the re- 
publics together into one body and under one 
They are magnificently endowed 





MIQUEL ANTONIO CARO, VICE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF COLOMBIA. 





GREGORIO PACHECO, BOLIVIA. 
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by nature, but are mere pygmies so far as size and 
population are concerned, and for that reason, 
in accordance with the great co-operative system, 
or principle, of the present age, can by no means 
make as good a showing individually as collect- 
ively. Nature has intended them for one govern- 
ment, and only thus will it come to pass that the 
people there living, moving and having their be- 
ing will attain to their highest possible state of 
advancement and contentment. 

Peace has reigned during the period under re- 
view in the island countries of the West Indies. 
Hayti has had several mutterings of revolution, 
the malcontents at home having been incited 
thereto by the exiles in Jamaica and St. Thomas ; 
but whatever political unrest these may be in, the 
black republic has not yet transcended the 
harmless stage. San Domingo, her neighbor on 
the same island, has continued to enjoy an un- 
usually long period of quiet, which is not threat- 
ened even by the proximity of her Presidential 
election. 

In Cuba considerable progress has been made 
in that sentiment which looks forward with eager- 
ness to separation from Spain, but no blow has 
been struck or any attempt made to attract more 
than ordinary attention to the separatist move- 
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GEN. D. ALEJANDRO RODRIGUEZ ARIAS, CAPTAIN 
GENERAL OF OUBA. 


ment. The step may be delayed yet several 

years, but is inevitable, for Cuba is growing more 

and more restive under Spanish dominion, seeing 

her whilom sisters on the mainland in that bond- 
age prospering all around her and enjoying 
the benefits of independence, notwithstanding 
their constant political flurries, and loudly 
calling upon her to join their ranks. That 
gem of the Antilles would indeed make a far 
more prosperous republic, if republic it elects 
to be, than many, if not the majority, of 
those now known under that name. 

Of all the countries in Latin America where 
political troubles have claimed the attention 
of the outside world lately, none is so peculiar 
and excites greater interest than Brazil in 
respect to these troubles. First came the 
Dictatorship of Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, 
the man who had so skillfully guided the 
revolution against the Empire that Dom 
Pedro was overthrown and banished and the 
new republican order of things installed with- 
out even one drop of blood being spilled. 
Not content with the privileges accorded him 
as President, he transcended his powers, 
wherefore the people, wanting the substance 
and not the shadow of liberty, rose up in 
rebellion against him and ended his sway. 
His Vice President, General Floriano Peixo- 
to, was installed in his place, but hardly a 
year elapsed before the tocsin of revolution- 
ists was again heard in the Jand. The spirit 
of revolt was by no means general throughout 
the country on this occasion. It was con- 
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fined to the southern States, prominent among 
them being Rio Grande do Sul and Matto Grosso. 
It was in the first mentioned that the revolution 
that overthrew Deodoro was strongest. It has a 
large German population, and, if reports were 
true, the reason for its second uprising was an 
impossible desire to break away from the rest of 
the country and put themselves under the rule 
or protection of the Fatherland in Europe. 

Matto Grosso had a somewhat similar plan, but 
went farther in its execution than Rio Grande do 
Sul, having not only declared itself an independ- 
ent republic, but having also adopted a name— 
that of Republica Transatlantica—and having 
sent envoys to Argentina, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
its nearest neighbors, asking for recognition. 

If Rio Grande do Sul really entertained any 
serious intention of secession, and there is very 
reasonable ground to doubt it, nothing came of 
it. The move on Matto Grosso’s part lacked lit- 
tle, if anything at all, of the ridiculous. It is an 
immense State as regards territory, being second 
in extent of area in the republic. Its population 
is estimated at about 80,000, or only one person 
to every eight square miles, It is the least-ex- 
plored, and therefore the least-known section of GEN. CRESPO, LEADER OF TRE VENEZUELAN REVOLUTION. 











all Brazil, but is supposed to be 
rich in gold, diamonds, iron, and 
other minerals and metals and pre- 
cious stones. Its greatest disad- 
vantage, however, in the event of 
its becoming an independent re- 
public, would be its absolute lack 
of seacoast. 

But the central government has 
succeeded in quieting the revolt, 
wherefore the Republica Transat- 
lantica is now but a memory. Bra- 
zil’s political condition, however, is 
not yet quite settled. The May 
elections were looked forward to for 
the adjustment of many burning 
questions, prominent among them 
being that of Peixoto’s continuance 
in the Presidency, to which he at- 
tained, not by direct election, but 
by the Vice Presidential right of 
succession, which he was able to ex- 
ercise through the deposition of 
Deodoro da Fonseca. ‘The present 
Congress will probably solve the 
question as to whether he shall con- 
tinue to the end of the term for 
which Fonseca was elected, or 








DR. RATMUNDO ANDURZA PALACIO, EX-PRESIDENT AND whether he shall relinquish the 
DICTATOR OF VENEZUELA. office and cause another election to 
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ANICETO ARCE, EX-PRESIDENT OF BOLIVIA. 


be held. The feeling on both sides is uncompro- 
mising and even bitter. 

In Chili the conditions are different, though 
the fears they have engendered were somewhat 
similar. As was to be expected, the new Presi- 
dent, Admiral Jorge Montt, has aroused bitter 
animosities and persistent hostility. From the 
nature of things no man could have been selected 
for the post, after the close of the civil war, who 
would have been entirely acceptable to all parties. 
Montt has filled the office with wisdom and sa- 
gacity, but the old, vanquished Balmacedist ele- 
ment has hitherto refused to be satisfied. Deter- 
mined to make the victory over them as unremu- 
nerative as possible, they have been guilty of many 
acts savoring almost of the revolutionary, while 
the erstwhile Congressionalist party has itself, been 
rent by factions. ‘There were not enough offices 
to go around when they succeeded to the govern- 
ment, and disappointment was the necessary re- 
sult. This state of things—strenuous opposition 
from without and a regrettable lack of harmony 
within—has had a marked effect on the progress 
of the plans of the President and his Cabinet, and 
some have even affected to believe that more se- 
rious things would transpire ; but it is more prob- 
able that in these days of her reconstruction the 
country at large would flatly refuse to plunge 
itself so soon again into the turmoil of civil strife 
that the ambition of a few dissatisfied leaders may 
be gratified. 

The situation in Venezuela to-day is too well 
known to need extended comment. The present 
crisis was precipitated on February 20th last, 
when President R. Andueza Palacio brought it 
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about that Congress could not exercise its func- 
tions. He desired a continuation in power for 
which there was no sanction in the Constitution, 
and the conflict he thus aroused came to involve 
in double-quick time an almost total suspension, 
or subversion, of the normal state of governmental 
affairs. Not only was Congress dissolved, but the 
highest courts in the land also, and thus both the 
legislative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment fell into the executive’s hands, and he be- 
came an absolute dictator. The people saw no 
other relief to the situation than such as they 
might achieve by a resort to arms, and in the 
twinkling of an eye were up in rebellion against 
the Caracas authorities, 

Their leader was General Joaquin Crespo, a 
former President of Venezuela, and the hero of 
many a battlefield in the time of Guzman Blanco. 
When the trouble broke out Crespo was a member 
of Congress. Upon the arbitrary dissolution of 
that body he threw down the gauntlet, and has- 
tened into the interior to recruit men to his stand- 
ard and organize them for what, trained soldier 
that he is, he wisely foresaw would be a long- 
continued and determined fray. For three months 
or more he was compelled to confine his opera- 
tions far in the interior, where victory upon vic- 
tory, minor though they were, marked his cam- 
paign. lis most important achievement then 
was the routing of the large Government force 
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GEN. PORFIRIO DIAZ, PRESIDENT OF MEXIOO. 


under Sebastian Casafias, general-in-chief of the 
Dictator’s army, which had been sent out to crush 
him, and thus bring the revolution to an end. 
His defeat was so decisive that Casafias returned 
to the capital with merely a bodyguard, all that 
was left of the flowér of the Venezuela army that 
he had so confidently led out of Caracas. Dis- 
couraged and broken-hearted, he shortly after fled 
the country, and is to-day in voluntary exile in 
the neighboring British 
West Indian island of 
Trinidad. 

Thereafter the decline 
of Andueza Palacio’s cause 
was steady and rapid. 
City after city gradually 
fell into the hands of 
Crespo, and then State 
followed State in declar- 
ing in favor of the revo- 
lutionists. At length 
Crespo, at the head of a 
well-armed and disciplin- 
ed force, variously esti- 
mated at from 10,000 to 
16,000, reached the con- 
fines of Caracas. An- 
dueza had in the mean- 
time found much cause 
for distrust of his sup- 
porters. Ilemmed in by 
avowed enemies on the 
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MANUEL GAUTIER, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
DOMINICAN BREPUBLIO, 


one side and traitors on the other, he therefore 
deemed it the dictate of reason to abandon his 
position and flee the country. On June 17th, 
consequently, he took ship for Martinique, and 
his First Vice President, Guillermo Tell Villegas, 
assumed the chief magistracy. Villegas’s first act 
as President was to approach Crespo, then within 
a league of the capital, through a commission of 
peace headed by the Archbishop of Caracas, with 
a view of settling the diffi- 
culties peaceably. Crespo 
refused to recognize Vil- 
legas by declining to re- 
ceive his commission, 
sending back word that 
he would be satisfied with 
an unconditional surren- 
der only. “At this time 
of writing the situation 
remains thus, the prospect 
being largely in favor of 
the complete triumph 
eventually of the revolu- 
tion. 

Up to the breaking out 
of this war Venezuela had 
enjoyed an unusually long 
period of peace and pros- 
perity ; but unless it soon 
ends blank ruin will stare 
her people in the face ; 
for not only is valuable 
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property being destroyed, but business is stag- 
nated in the most important sections of the 
country, while nothing can, though much is 
needed to be done, to adjust the trade relations 
with foreign countries, especially the United 
States. 

Bolivia’s case is the strangest of all, for it pre- 
sents the unheard-of spectacle of the Church 
using the most powerful means at its disposal, 
the ban of excommunication, to influence the 
election. Another instance of such activity on 
the part of the Church in politics, even in South 
America, where the priests do not scruple at at- 
tempts to direct 
policies of State, 
cannot be recalled. 

There were three 
candidates in the 
field—Gregorio Pa- 
checo, who filled the 
office four years ago, 
for the Democrats ; 
General Eleadoro 
Camacho for the 
Liberals, and Mari- 
ano Baptista for 
the Constitutional- 
ists. It was to the 
last named that the 
Clericals gave their 
support, and the 
methods they employed and the vigor with 
which they went into the campaign were such 
that Baptista’s election was soon a foregone con- 
clusion. The priests sought to stifle opposition to 
him by withholding their professional offices from 
those working against him, and, from excommuni- 
cating the leaders of the other parties and their 
lieutenants, went lower down the line and threat- 
ened this extreme punishment of the Church upon 
all those who voted against Baptista, in the event 
that he was not elected. 

Bolivia is not so priest-ridden, because not so 
fanatical, as some of her neighbors, but these ex- 
treme measures were nevertheless so likely to 
bring about the result they had in view, that 
the other candidates, Pacheco and Camacho, de- 
cided to unite their forces, the one retiring in the 
favor of the other, in order to thwart the efforts 
of the priests. The elections took place on Sun- 
day—which is the favorite day all through Span- 
ish America for the holding of elections, whether 
municipal, State or national—May 8th last, and 
Baptista won. His inauguration was set for Au- 
gust 6th last, to take place at Suere. The out- 
going incumbent of the Presidency of Bolivia was 
Aniceto Arce. 





GEN. F. HYPPOLITE, PRES- 
IDENT OF HAYTI. 


The Presidential elections in Colombia took 
place on February 2d last, and resulted in favor 
of Dr. Rafael Nufiez and Miquel Antonio Caro as 
President and Vice President respectively. They 
were inaugurated on August the 7th. Dr. Nufiez 
is not new to the office. He was first elected to 
it in 1879, for the term commencing April Ist, 
1880. He was re-elected for the following term, 
and continued in office until March 31st, 1886, 
when the new Constitution extending the Presi- 
dential term to six years and reducing the States 
to the condition of departments was adopted. Dr. 
Nufiez was again his people’s choice, and on Au- 
gust 7th, 1886, he was installed, for the term which 
he is now completing, to succeed himself. He has 
up to date, therefore, been Colombia’s President 
for thirteen consecutive years, and has a new lease 
of almost half as many on the office. He is a 
man of eminent learning, and enjoys a distin- 
guished reputation, at home as well as in Spain 
and the neighboring countries of South and Cen- 
tral America, as a writer on social and economic 
questions and as a poet. Sefior Caro, his Vice 
President-elect, is also a well-known scholar. In 
Spain he is considered the leading literary man 
of South America. 

Mexico presents a similar spectacle to that of 
Colombia as regards the long continuance of one 
man in the Presidential chair. The present chief 
executive is General Porfirio Diaz. He was first 
elected to the office for the term beginning 1876, 
and ending 1880. General Manuel Gonzalez suc- 
ceeded him, from 1880 to 1884, and then Diaz 
was re-elected for the term beginning 1884, and 
again for the term beginning 1888, which latter 
term he is now completing. The elections for 
the next term were held on the first Sunday in 
July last. They resulted in his favor, as was to 
expected, he being the candidate of the Liberal 
party, and therefore the standard bearer of by 
far the majority of the voters of the republic. He 
has been Mexico’s President twelve years, in pack- 
ages of four and eight, and is likely to be not 
only for four more, but almost for the rest of 
his life. 

Not all the Spanish-American Presidents, how- 
ever, are so anxious, or willing, as Nufiez and 
Diaz, for example, to remain in power so long. 
General Ulises Heureaux, of San Domingo, is 
one of these. He is now completing his second 
term, having begun his first of two years in 1887, 
and his second of four in 1889. The elections 
will be held next November, and the inauguration 
will take place on February 27th, 1893. General 
Heureaux has been urged by his party to go be- 
fore the country again, but has refused. Abe- 
lardo Nanita, his Minister of War, was therefore 
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prominently mentioned for the nomination, but 
death removed him from these earthly scenes 
early in the year. Thereupon Heureaux was 
again looked to with eager eyes, but it is not be- 
lieved he will change his determination. It now 
looks as if the Dominican Republic’s next Presi- 
dent will be Manuel Maria Gautier, the present Vice 
President. He is a man of years and great influ- 
ence. He took a leading part in the movement 
that had for its object the annexation of his coun- 
try to the United States, and which came so near 
to a successful consummation during Grant’s ad- 
ministration. 

The last President of Ecuador was Antonio 
Flores, ason of Ecuador’s first President, who was 
a fellow countryman of Venezuela with Simon 
Bolivar, to whom (Bolivar) the achievement of 
Eeuador’s independence from the Spanish yoke is 
due. He was succeeded on July 1st by Dr. Cor- 
dero, who was duly elected last January. The 
honor was conferred upon the outgoing incum- 
bent in 1888, while he was in Europe in charge of 


one of the most important embassies, and against 
his wishes. He returned to his country on notifi- 
cation of his election, and gave Ecuador a good 
administration. 

The elections in Argentina were held on April 
10th last, and resulted in the elevation of Luis 
Saenz Pefia to the Presidency. He will take 
office in October. The present incumbent is Dr. 
C. Pellegrini. The chief executive of Peru is 
Colonel Morales Bermudez, and the First and 
Second Vice Presidents, respectively, are Dr. 
Pedro A. del Solar and Colonel Justiniano Bor- 
gofio. General Ponciano Leiva was elected Presi- 
dent of Honduras in September and inaugurated 
in November, 1891, for four years. He filled the 
office once before. General Carlos Ezeta is the 
successor of General Menendez, who died of 
heart disease a short while ago, in the Presidency 
of Salvador. The other Central American Presi- 
dents are, General Reina Barrios, of Guatemala ; 
José Joaquin Rodriguez, of Costa Rica; and Gen- 
eral Carazo, of Nicaragua. 


LOVE AND HATE. 


By Sirk EDWIN ARNOLD, 


Tere is a story told 
In Eastern tents, when autumn nights grow cold 
And round the fire the Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave responses listening unto it: 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 


Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look, 


Whose awful voice the hills and forest shook. 
‘‘O son of peace!” the giant cried, ‘‘ thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” ° 
The unarmed Buddha, looking, with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face, 

In pity said: ‘‘ Poor friend, even thee I love.” 
Lo! as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 


To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence shrank 


Into the form and fashion of a dove; 
And, where the thunder of its rage was heard, 
Circling above him, sweetly sang the bird : 
‘* Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song, 


‘And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong |” 
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SOAPING GEYSERS. 


Tourists in the Yellowstone National Park 
got into the habit some years ago of soaping the 
geysers to make them spout (says the New York 
Sun), and the park authorities were compelled to 
enforce the rule against throwing objects of any 
kind into the springs, because some of them had 
been permanently injured by such treatment. 








A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LATIN-AMERIOAN POLITIOS.— PRESIDENT OF 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.— SEE PAGE 279. 


The art of soaping geysers was accidentally dis- 
covered by a Chinese laundryman in the Upper 
Geyser basin, in the summer of 1885. One day 
he threw some soap into the hot spring from 
which he was accustomed to draw water, and, 
greatly to his surprise, he produced an eruption 
resembling that of atrue geyser. Tourists learned 
the trick, which finally grew to be an abuse. 
Arnold Hague investigated the curious phe- 


nomenon. By a series of experiments on the 
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GEYSERS. 


action of soap in stimulating the eruptions of 
geysers he found that some were much more sus- 
ceptible to the treatment than others. He found 
that many of the hot springs and geysers were 
quiet even when the surface temperature of the 
water was above the boiling point for that lati- 
tude. Any disturbance, therefore, was likely to 
cause the ebullition to begin, as the water was in 
a state of unstable equilibrium. If soap or con- 
centrated lye was added a 
viscous fluid was produced 
which seemed to cause the 
retention of steam, and in 
the case of superheated 
waters, when the tempera- 
ture stands above the 
natural boiling point ex- 
plosive liberation must fol- 
low. 

Ilenry M. Cadell, the 
English geologist who visit- 
ed the Yellowstone Park last 
year and gave some attention 
to the soaping of geysers, 
says that the famous Old 
Faithful geyser seems to be 
proof against such undigni- 
fied treatment, but some of 
its more fitful and fickle 
brethren that have eruptions 
at uncertain intervals pay 
more attention to the artful 
dodge to set them in action. 
Among these is the Beehive, 
which has no fixed period, 
but is susceptible to the ac- 
tion of soap. In general, 
however, it seems doubtful 
whether much reliance can 
be placed on that artificial 
method of producing erup- 
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tions. 
In a paper on soaping 
geysers, which Mr. Hague 


read before a scientific 
society awhile ago, he said : 
“Outside of a few excep- 
tional instances, which could not be repeated, 
and in which action was probably anticipated by 
only a few minutes in time, geyser eruptions pro- 
duced by soap or alkali appear to demand two 
essential requirements: First, the surface caldron 
or reservoir should hold but a small amount of 
water, exposing only a limited area to the at- 
mosphere ; second, the water should stand at or 
above the boiling point of water for the altitude 
of the geyser basin above sea level.” 
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By Corwin K. Linson, 


I. 


“Tritt them of those things thet thou hast seen, 
. then what thou hast heard.” 


To do which is not easy. It is like blowing at 
a handful of chaff to find a few kernels of sub- 
stance. But the kernels are there, and each one 
finds them if he doesn’t blow too strong a blast, 
and thus scatter them with the chaff. This for 
the ‘‘ breath of criticism.’ 

My own experience of things to be told of here 
begins with a rather hazy memory of a wharf, 
with a crowd of people shouting frantically, flut- 
tering and waving specks of white ; and then skips 
over a week and 3,000 miles of water, to the town 
of Boulogne-sur- Mer, as the little Channel steamer 
puffs up to the landing, and its load is bundled 
off to the Paris train. The train guard was very 
polite, held the carriage door open an unnecessa- 
rily long time, would not allow me to carry even 
a small valise, and went on touching his cap to 
me in a most respectful way. I think in my ex- 
citement I gave him a france piece (twenty cents) 
instead of two sous. It was my first ‘‘ pourboire ” 
(drink money). Before a year passed by the 
noise of it died away into an echo, the mere 
suggestion of a two-sou piece—and oftener the 
suggestion than the piece. 

The American is accustomed to grant favors 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—19. 


— Life's Handicap. 


for the sake of obliging. The European of the 
same class will do the same, but one meets that 
class so seldom in traveling. In the land of the 
tip and the home of the third-class railway car- 
riage I began to regard myself as mean and close- 
fisted, as a depriver of the poor, and dared not 
look my kind in the facé for fear of meeting the 
eye of scorn. And so are we bullied into pay- 
ing for our self-respect in small coin. 

I passed: the customs, with only a pause at the 
long tables to open my trunk. The French lan- 
guage was to me a mystery unsolved, so I was 
dumb. Then I walked past officials with my va- 
lise, whose questioning I met with a negative 
shake of the head. They might have asked me 
if I was at that moment existing in corporeal 
form, and I would have given them to under- 
stand, in dumb show, that I was but my own 
ghost. 

And then I did just what I should not have 
done—ordered the cocher (cabman), with pencil 
and card, to drive to a house in the neighborhood 
of the Are de Triomphe—paradise of hotels and 
expensive pensions, of the spiders whose great 
web gathers in the tourist, and wraps him about 
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ONE FRANC TOO MUCH. 

with such a silken mesh of entanglements in the 
way of high-priced chambers, services and extras, 
that he is a helpless prey, unless he flee the place. 
As with certain basket traps used in fishing, it is 
easier to get in than to get out, and with however 
much of a flourish the fish may swim about, he is 
sure at last to be landed high and dry. Of course, 
those who have long purses well filled will slip 
through the wicker and not feel the squeeze. 

But the student has no business with the un- 
sympathetic ‘‘ new” quarter of Paris. I felt, in 
that icy neighborhood, the keen, nipping longing 
for more congenial surroundings that I mistook 
at first for homesickness. It disappeared as soon 
as | found myself in the Latin quarter, a migra- 
tion the expense of 
‘‘pourboire” of twenty-five sous to the cocker, 
wich was exactly one france too much. 

The Art Students’ Club, organized some two 
years ago by the successful young American 
painter, Mr. A. A. Anderson, has prospered from 
the beginning. The rooms were found in a small 
house at 131 Boulevard Montparnasse, so small as 
to height that it can just be seen from the street, 
looking over a high wall. The entrance is through 
a heavy wooden door, and once in, the visitor 
feels at home. Outside the wall lies Paris, inside 
is America. The premises comprise a large gar- 


accomplished at another 
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den as well—by which is not meant a piece of 
ground producing green groceries, but a garden 
in the French sense—somewhat below the level 
of the street. From the garden into the dining 
room is but a step over the threshold, while 
up the short stairway are the parlors, reading 
room and library, and exhibition gallery, all so 
arranged that the exit from the gallery leads one 
to the same doorway through which the first en- 
trance is made. Once a month sketch exhibitions 
are held in the parlors, and a prize is given for 
the best sketch, which then becomes the property 
of the club. Monthly receptions are also held, 
and entertainments given, and regular exhibitions 
take place in the little gallery. Thus is provided 
for the American student a place of retreat and 
entertainment, for his social pleasure and private 
use, which deserves to enjoy all the success it has 
had in its short past, and to grow in strength to 
the position of a permanent institution, as earthly 
institutions go. And if it preserves its strictly 
student and Bohemian character, it will certainly 
do so. ; 
II. 

It was said of the Latin quarter as far back as 
1875 that ‘it is much changed within the last 
ten years,” so that in these times it is little more 
than a name. It includes the territory from the 
Seine to the Boulevard Montparnasse, and from 
the Rue Bonaparte, in which is the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, to the Jardin des Plantes. Instead 
of the picturesque, and consequently crooked, 
narrow and dirty lanes of ancient days, are now 
to be seen broad and well-kept streets. Just 
enough of the old remains to make interesting an 
exploring tramp, when one is in search of studio 
properties in the old curio shops, or of a motif for 
asketch. Then can be found streets narrow and 
noisy and grimy enough to satisfy the veriest rev- 
eler in -things unkempt. The *busses thunder 
along with only a few feet between their sides and 
the buildings, and the sidewalks are so exclusive 
that they will not admit of two persons walking 
side by side. 

Charming old Latin quarter! Enemy of all 
‘*newness,” vain is it to attempt to characterize 
the multiform life, the ever-changing aspect of 
thy streets, the soft luminosity of the atmosphere 
that enfolds thee about! Even the newly erected 
buildings soon take upon themselves the prevail- 
ing tone, and nothing flaunts itself before the eye 
in vulgar ostentation. It is a delight to walk 
through the park adjoining the Luxembourg 
Palace, with its winding paths, its flowers, its 
fountains, its terraces and beautiful sculpture. It 
is the playground of children, with their berib- 
boned bonnes, the open-air theatre of the Punch 




















and Judy, the retreat for the student, philosopher, 
painter ; for him who finds enjoyment in watch- 
ing the constant change of movement and color 
and evanescent beauty of child life, or for him 
who wishes an hour of quiet with nature and his 
own thoughts. For the children are not every- 
where, though the sound of their merriment oc- 
casionally reaches the retired bypaths, mingled 
with the chirruping of the birds. 

Then there is the Gallery, the temporary home 
of the pictures bought each year by the State, 
which eventually find lodgment in the provincial 
museums or in the Louvre. 

A French writer has said that ‘‘ one of the sin- 
gularities of Paris is to unite twenty populations 
differing completely in manners and character. 
By the side of the Bohemians of commerce and of 
art, who pass through successively all degrees of 
fortune or of caprice, live a peaceful tribe of an- 
nuitants and settled workers, whose existence re- 
sembles the dial of a clock upon which the same 
hand points out in succession the same hour.” 

Moderate-priced studios fraternize with small 
shops, cafés and crémeries where the morning 
coffee, with bread, can be had for five sous ; cheap 
lodging houses and substantial-looking mansions 
of white freestone—which is not white, after all, 
but a warm gray that harmonizes with every ac- 
cidental bit of color, and takes a most beautiful 
tone in the evening light. Some of these studios 
are found tucked away in a courtyard, off the 
street, with no sound of the outside world to dis- 
turb save, perhaps, the tink-tink of some work- 
shop near by, or the droning cry of ‘‘ Marchand 
habits !”’ Sometimes a street beggar finds his 
way in, to repeat his mechanical petition, or sing 
with tired voice a song, repeated, perhaps, fifty 
times a day. 

I occupied a studio, one of three, over a small 
hotel in a small street off the Boulevard Raspail, 
and the monotonous click of a marble cutter’s 
hammer in the rear court became like the ticking 
of my little Dutch clock in regularity, beginning 
early in the morning, and ceasing only at noon- 
time, and at the hour when the rosy light showed 
itself in the sky. 

Then the family seated themselves about a lit- 
tle table, in the open air, and ate their salads 
and drank their vin ordinaire according to 
French fashion. I used to watch them from my 
window, while the long summer twilight of opal- 
escent tints deepened into dusk and lights began 
to twinkle, they all unconscious of observation, 
and each of us a part of that vie de Paris which 
grows to be so charming and dear to the thought- 
ful student. 

The price of a studio ranges from $60 to $200 


stoves, much fire they have not. 
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or more a year (payable quarterly in advance). 
The latter price will secure a very large and well- 
lighted place, with, perhaps, two or more rooms 
attached. 

But if a studio is not easily found, the lodging 
is, in scores of hotels. The concierge is in her 
little box of an oflice, on one side the entrance. 
‘*Does monsieur wish a room ? Bon! We have 
them at all prices. Montez, monsieur, if you 
please ;” and monsieur mounts, one flight, two 
flights, or perhaps six, and finally finds one to 
suit, at about 30 francs ($6) a month. The serv- 
ice is extra, 3 francs, also the candle. Therefore, 
buy your own candles. You will get them at one- 
half the hotel price. The room may be draughty, 
but the French love fresh air. They like to have 
their doors open in winter, and if they have 
The gargon is 
your chambermaid. If you put your shoes out- 
side the door at night in America, in the morn- 
ing you would find them just as you left them— 
if you found them at all. But not so here. They 
will be polished, after a fashion, it’s true, but still 
polished. He also waxes the floor, until it re- 
quires considerable practice to be able to preserve 
an equilibrium whilst reaching suddenly for some 
needed article. 

The concierge herself should be treated with 
consideration (and 10 francs on New Year's 
Day), or you may unwittingly grasp the poker 
by the warm end. It was no vile slander told me 
by B , When he said that his concierge wis 
‘a regular old ”— well, we'll say ‘‘ curmudgeon.” 
It was worse than that, but never mind. I knew 
her afterward, and he spoke the truth. She sent 
two letters away once—two letters from America, 
as she calmly told me afterward—while I was out 
of the city for a week or two. She ‘did not 
know if I was ever coming back,” forsooth! She 
sent away visitors because she did not wish to 





bother. Letters came to me with the stamps re- 
moved. Her grandson was making a collection ! 


And she possessed a cur with an evil eye, a 
“tough” swagger and an abbreviated tail, and 
an ugly jowl that seemed continually whetting 
its teeth, who always seemed to comprehend when 
a difficulty arose between his mistress and her 
tenants, and who conducted himself on such oc- 
casions in so aggressive a manner that I was al- 
ways glad to conclude a peace. 

sut sometimes the concierge is a jewel, and con- 
sequently a blessing. And sometimes it happens 
that the hotel is managed by the proprietors, who 
act as their own porter, which is also a good 
thing. 

And now that we are settled, let us look about 
us at the schools and student haunts. 
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III. 


As BRIGHT a June morning as one could desire 
saw me perched up on top of an omnibus in the 
Place St. Sulpice, starting on my first journey to 
the Academie Julian. In my pocket was a note 
to one of the pupils, that I looked at occasionally, 
to assure myself that it was all right, and really 
the key to the hidden mysteries. 

The Rue du Faubourg St. Denis is the street 
in which were located the old Julian ateliers. 
The entrance was made through an archway open- 
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sorbed in the study he is making of the model 
posed upon the platform. But art and song are . 
made to go hand in hand here. 

With my letter in my hand, I made my way in, 
and indicated that I wanted to interview my com- 
patriot. Into the presence of a hundred or more 
barbarians I was conducted, who straightway lev- 
eled as many pairs of eyes at the newcomer. The 
French method of communicating ideas is a little 
different from ours, and as I had been in the 
country but a few days, I had not yet completely j 
mastered it. So, though I cannot remember all 
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IN THE LUXEMBOURG GARDENS. 


ing into a courtyard, the home of cats of low so- 
cial standing, and of a dozen or so chickens hob- 
nobbing with a pair of rabbits. Away back in 
the left corner was the stairway up which daily 
climbed the two hundred or more men who 
worked in the great studios. 

Out in the street the hawkers shouted their 
wares ; the passing multitude of clerks, shop- 
girls, an occasional soldier, mendicants, made 
their several ways, the cries of the venders of 
small groceries accented by the sharp cracking 
of the cabbies’ whips. Up in the ateliers the 
men are oblivious to all outside life, each ab- 


they said to me, I am certain that the suggestions 
made could have been of little practical benefit to 
me—except one. In the midst of those wild ges- 
ticulations and insane cries there was one intelli- 
gible sound *n the room: “ ‘Take off your hat !” 
I understood that, and just in time to save it 
being knocked off by a big chunk of dry bread 
that hurtled by. And by this time I was taken 
in charge by the man I had risked so much to see. 

On the Monday morning following, after pay- 
ing 200 francs ($40) for a six months’ all-day fee, 
and an extra 5 franes for the use of an easel, I 
took my place with the others, doing as I saw 

























them do, and managed, with the helpful advice 
of a friend, to escape notice. The ‘‘ masse” usu- 
ally demanded was somehow overlooked, and the 
advice, ‘‘ Don’t you pay a cent until they ask you, 
and then tell them to go to thunder !” was fort- 
tunately superfluous. In a troublous career at 
school I have been severely mauled on several oc- 
casions, and have ever been sorry to have any mis- 
understandings of that kind mar what otherwise 
would have been a harmonious existence. So 
when I heard, in supplement, ‘‘ And these fellows 
are apt to crowd you. Don’t you let them do it! 
Just knock ’em on the head with a stool ”—a 
vision of Umslopogaas in his might arose before 
me —‘‘lay ’em out senseless’””—and about him 
heaps of the slain—‘‘then the rest will let you 
alone,” I prayed for peace. 

One day, a chance jest at the expense of art in 
Italy aroused the ire of an Italian student, who 
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replied in language 
more vigorous than 
kind. The return 
was hot, and palette 
and brushes were dashed aside. 
Several rows of easels between them 
went down like wheat stalks before 
the wind. 

sehind a fortification of piled-up 
stools stood the Italian, an easel 
swinging about his head, impreca- 
tions and threats direfully worded filling the air. 
The fracas was at its height when M. Julian ap- 
peared. Order was restored as by magic, but 
the Italian, leaving the room, sent in a challenge 
to the other, who received it in derision, carried 
it through the school at the head of a large follow- 
ing, and the whole matter resulted in M. Julian 
requesting the would-be duelist never to allow 
his face to be seen again within the school walls. 

On Monday mornings, if the model has not al- 
ready been decided upon, perhaps several will pre- 
sent themselves, to be voted upon with much vocal 
uproar and waving of hands. But once chosen, 
work is begun with enthusiasm. Some keep it up 
through the week, oftener the latter days are idle 
days; a little dawdling at the easel, a deal of gos- 
siping about the ateliers. Every week a subject, 
some scene from fable or history, is given out for 
composition. After the usual criticisms, Friday 
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morning, the sketches are ranged in 
a row, upon easels, while the pro- 
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those days we s/udied. I hope to 
see a betier attendance next week.” 





fessor reviews them, criticising and 
numbering according to merit; the 
school standing back or edging to 
the front, as they are more or less 
in the result. 

According as his number stands 
on the list, so the student takes his 
place the week following. The best 
of these compositions are reserved 
also for the monthly and quarterly 
‘““concours,” contests which decide 
the best work in drawing, painting 
and composition. These are awarded 
the prizes and mentions that so many 
work for and that so few receive. 
To get ‘‘on the wall” (the prize 
work becomes the property of the 
school, and is placed on the walls 
as examples of excellence) is the 
substance of many a feverish dream. 
Talent and serious work often bring 
about the longed-for result, but often 
neither availeth, and the student set- 
tles at last to his work for the work’s 
sake. 

Twice a week comes the professor 
—Bouguereau and Robert-Fleury in 


interested 








With that he turned away, and great 
was the repentance of the dilatory 
when they got no criticism. 

Sometimes the criticisms are severe 
and cutting, though always just. 
Lefebvre seems to remember how 
difficult is art, for he is all but too 
kind. M. Constant is an ideal pro- 
fessor, kind, courteous and careful, 
and is much admired by his pupils ; 
and so with the other masters, all 
being most approachable and ready 
to counsel and assist the serious 
student. 

The only school to close during 
the summer is the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, which is under the direction of 
the government. The instruction is 
as free to foreigners as to French- 
men, and includes numerous lectures 
with the studio work. France be- 
grudges nothing for art. 

It’s a day of anxiety when one en- 
ters for the first time the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Beaux-Arts. The gods 
are supposed to preside there, and 
you feel the presence of the invisible 








one atelicr ; Lefebvre, Benjamin- 
Constant and Doucet in the others. 
And they come early, often before 
the belated pupil has cleared the night visions 
from his sleepy brain. It has been permitted to 
me to see two other easels up, beside my own, 
when Lefebvre has entered the room. On the 
other hand, I have been, at times, among the last 
to tiptoe in and silently steal to my place, with 
furtive glance observing the master, to see ,if I 
had been noticed. 

For he doesn’t like late comers. I saw him 
once get as far as the open door, and then, see- 
ing but a slim gathering awaiting him, he uttered 
this crisp comment: ‘‘ Gentlemen, when I was a 
student I used to rise at five o’clock and get to 
the atelier at seven, after walking two miles. In 
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shades, and the awful eye upon you. 
At least, you do if you are at all im- 
aginative and impressionable. The 
busts of the great ones look down upon you from 
even the entrance, as though to say: ‘‘ And here 
is another. Will he rise to our height, or will 
he become one more of the vast unknown multi- 
tude ?” 

But if your fancy suggests such an idea, a 
glance will show them staring out into vacuity, 
with eyes as expressionless as before, their ears 
the cold listeners to the cooing dove, and their 
locks the transitory perch of its pink feet. 

The voice of the ancien (older student, as 
nouveau means Freshman) speaks: ‘* You must 
first get a letter from your professor to the secre- 
tary, then one from the United States Minister— 
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guarantees of your wortainess and citizenship— 
and then comes the pull. You enter into com- 
petition with 400 or 500 others in the drawing 
‘concours,’ which is conducted in one of the ate- 
liers by series of something like seventy at a time. 
The drawing is made from the life in twelve 
hours, three hours at a séance, and only eighty 
are accepted out of the lot. And you have to 
scratch to do it. 

‘“‘The names are called at the door, where all 
are waiting to rush in for a place the instant his 
name is heard, and when in and at work not a 
sound disturbs the quiet except the scraping of 
the charcoal on the paper. The men are working 
as for their lives, and the guardian at the desk is 
not forgetful of his authority. 

‘‘Then the drawings are judged and the eighty 
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** And now, if you are one of the chosen, brush 
up your world’s history, study bones as though 
you love them, and architecture (the five orders), 
perspective and modeling, for each of these has to 
be gone through somehow before the final ad- 
mission. 

** Cooped up in separate pens like sheep, but all 
in the same room, each one does the exercise or 
problem during the allotted time. When all is 
done you choose your professor and get another 
letter from him to the secretary. There were 
three of us in from the same quarter, and each 
went into a different atelier, one into Delaunay’s, 
one into Bonnat’s, and myself choosing Gérdme. 
Why ? Icouldn’t help it. Delaunay is unques- 
tionably one of the greatest of painters, as is 
Bonnat, but I wanted Géréme’s criticism, And 











A VISIT FROM THE PROFESSOR, 


selected. The names are read in the open court- 
yard, about 6 P.M., and there is waiting to hear 
them an excited crowd of yelling, howling, crazy 
What shouts greet each name! And the 
herald is almost carried off his feet by the sway- 
ing of the mob about him. Then the list is posted 
up in the corridor, and as dusk approaches and 
then black night, first matches, and then bits of 
candle, supply the necessary light to read it by, for 
the searchers after truth do not, cease their pil- 
grimage until 8 o’clock. 

“€ As in the ‘ Hop-o’-my-thumb’ legend, the trail 
is laid, but with burnt-match ends and drops of 
melted wax. It is even rumored by some Oriental 
imaginations that the pathway from the street to 
the corridor list has been at times a gradual ascent 
of burnt matches, candle ends and cigarette butts. 


But I will not be responsible for the statement. 


during the few months I spent in his atelier I 
found my admiration of him increase week by 
week. Asa critic, though outwardly austere, he 
is most kind, and seeks to develop-one’s individu- 
ality. He tolerates no mere imitation of himself. 
He exacts truth, above all, which is the training 
the student most needs, and often can be heard 
the forceful ‘Ce n’est pas ca, mon ami, ce n’est 
pas ca’ (It is not as you have it, my friend). Ile 
was delighted when anyone brought in composi- 
tions to be criticised, and there were never enough 
to satisfy him. He would talk for several min- 
utes about them, then turning to the door, would 
be assisted on with his coat by one of the pupils, 
then would bid us a courteous ‘Bonjour!’ and 
depart. 

‘‘How about the hazing? Well, it doesn’t 
really amount to much, but it has to be gone 
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through with, and good-naturedly, too. If not, 
so much the worse for the man. My entrance onc 
morning was greeted with shouts of ‘ Nowveau ! 
Novveau! NOUVEAU I and I was surrounded. 
I had my masse (entrance fee, about $10), and 
when the massier came up he said: ‘Of course, 
Nouveau, you’ve got your money with you? Our 
money, I should say.’ 

ak «Ne 

“** Well, let’s look at it. It will be a curiosity, I 
assure you.” 

‘One and another deigned to remark, while 
clouds of smoke were blown in my face: ‘II est 
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‘‘The fifty franes in the hands of the massier 
went out of the door, but not alone, for into the 
passageway, out into the court, down the street 
and into awineshop on a corner of the Boulevard 
St. Germain tramped the atelier Géréme. The 
garcon, accustomed to such invasions, calmly 
listened to the clamor of conflicting orders, and 
brought—what he thought best, wine, sandwiches 
and cigarettes, at which nobody grumbled. Then 
the wild youths fell into line, tramped back again, 
blocking the traffic of the street, which surprised 
nobody ; complimenting the girls who passed on 
their personal charms, which surprised but few ; 


AT THE CAFE DES ARTS. 


gentil, 
he ?) 

“«* What big eyes !’ 

“« «Dear! dear! and he’s white ! and looks just 
like a civilized being !’ 

‘«* But take care—these Americans are danger- 
ous. Sec if he has a pistol about him.’ 

‘« My garments were criticised, the shape of my 
hat was suggested as a model of fashion, the color 
of my hair and the size of my foot—all were the 
subject in turn of remarks complimentary and 
disparaging, one contradicting the other in mock 
debate, as though an important decision in some 
great issue depended on the summing up of my 
personality. 


n’est-ce-pas ” (He’s a fine fellow, isn’t 


and got back into the atelier in good order and 
without adventures, which surprised everybody, 
even themselves. 

“Then I was left to shift for myself. As all 
the easels were taken, I got a chair and placed 
my work upon it. A moment later some one had 
a pressing need of just such a chair as mine, and 
he exchanged a broken easel for it. I had ar- 
ranged that to work to my satisfaction when some 
one else seemed to have a hankering for a broken 
easel. ‘Damaged articles shouldn’t be tolerated, 
anyway, in a respectable atelier,’ said another. 

“‘So I found another chair. But a chair is 
needed to put a paint box on, and it is discovered 
that the floor is not elevated enough for con- 
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venience. So chair number two goes. Then some over me, and they seemed so distressed about it 
one bethought himself of the usual custom, and that the massier, who had a better sense of the 
called out, ‘La chanson du Nouveau!’ (The song fitness of things to times and seasons, sent me out 
of the Freshman), ‘That started another fuss for soap. 
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««* Look you,’ said he, ‘you ought to pay for 
this; but you’ve been good this morning, so I 
will give you the money ;’ and I make my escape. 
Back again, the cry goes up once more. I am 
set out for bread. Again, and I go for milk. 
If you infer from this that a small luncheon is in 
order, you will be glad to know that these articles 
are only so many materials for work. 

‘Then the model wants a bottle of white wine, 
and [ also bring in some white lead and more 
soap. But another morning brings me nearer the 
crisis. 

“©* Ta chanson du goes up in a 
mighty shout, which cannot be heard twice and 
resisted with impunity. And now for my re- 
venge. Having come prepared with several songs, 
I mounted the platform amid shouts of ‘ Bravo !’ 
and had to wait until the enthusiasm had time to 
cool. It cooled before I had finished the first 
stanza. Anyone who had ever heard me sing 
will know why. A chorus of ‘ Assez! assez !’ gave 
me notice to quit; but this was my revenge, so I 
staid. The songs that followed. were tripped up, 
waylaid, beaten and left to perish, while they were 
yelled to the best of my ability above the prevail- 
ing din. 

‘* But my best effort was in my waistcoat pock- 
et, and when that was drawn forth the protest 
became uproarious. It was bad enough to sing, 
bunt such a proceeding was an unneard-of one. 
What followed is a confused memory of * Yankee 
Doodle,’ an American flag waved from a poker, 
the blackness of darkness about me, with my head 
enveloped in somebody’s coat, the turmoil and 
confusion and absolute chaos of sound, until I am 
seated before my drawing, never to be bothered 
again with fagging. The triumphal chant of 
‘John Brown’ ends the performance, sung by 
French and Americans. 

“‘The independent ones are numerous, of 
course. They ‘are going to fight their way 
along.’ But in this world, when the earthen pot 
bumps up against the iron pot, the first gets the 
worst of it. Bumping against everything that 
annoys doesn’t pay, and two ‘ fighters’ who were 
once stripped to their skins and danbed over with 
vermilion and Prussian blue, and set to wres- 
tling neck to neck, came to that same conclusion, 
after. And if it isn’t that, it’s the ‘cage’ or the 
‘brush,’ either of which is severe enough punish- 
ment. 

“* And this is the end of my story,” which van- 
ishes behind a cloud of smoke. 

* * * * * * 


Nou veau ‘tf 


As this is a record of personal experience, the 
numerous other schools in Paris can only be men- 
tioned. The best known are Delance’s, Colo- 
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rossi’s, and those of Collin and Merson. The two 
first are near together, in the Montparnasse quar- 
ter. 

M. Paul Delance is one of the most enthusi- 
astic of professors. Himself one of the younger 
men (albeit over fifty), he takes an interest in his 
work and in his pupils that is rare. Six months 
in his atelier (which, indeed, is managed, not by 
him, but by M. Delecluse, also a painter) is sure 
to be six months of delightful study. The studio 
itself is one of the best appointed in Paris, cleanly, 
airy, and with a fine light. So different is it 
from the ‘‘ blackness” of Julian’s and the Beaux- 
Arts, that it is like an outdoor light in its quality. 

At Colorossi’s used to gather nightly, during 
the winter months, the strongest men from the 
day schools. This atelier, as well as Delance’s, is 
for both men and women. The prevalence of 
caricature is noticeable in them all, and Julian’s 
walls are covered with grotesque jokes in paint. 


Men who have since become prominent in art 
look down upon us in strange garb and wil) 
elfin grimaces, a portrait gallery that might have 
been painted by an artistic Rabelais from Circe’s 
transformed worshipers. Winged monsters and 


direful shapes of beasts with human heads, or 
perhaps only the length of one’s legs or nose em- 
phasized, traits peculiar or conspicuous insisted 
upon. And most of them could be spared and 
no loss, though some are rich in humor and char- 
acter, 

IV. 

In the café restaurant gather the types most 
characteristic of the people of Paris. And in 
those to which the student usually goes he elbows 
in among shopgirls and workmen in white blouses, 
who all eat and drink and sip their black coffee 
together, accompanied by the noise and clatter of 
the waiters and of a hundred tongues, and flavored 
with the perfumery of burning tobacco. Some- 
times the scene is enlivened, if that were possible, 
by a street minstrel singing the songs of the café 
chantant. 

Near the Porte St. Denis, in the Rue d’Abou- 
kir, used to be a little restaurant much frequented 
by the men who took a position midway between 
the high-toned Duval and the bouillon shops. 
Here used to come a little old man, with his box 
of a guitar, every day at noon. After singing his 
song, embroidering thereon his side remarks, he 
would essay to dance his rheumatic old bones up 
and down the space between the tables, And 


since it is well known that those are generous who 
have little to give, he would often reap an abun- 
dant harvest. 

But at night dinner is had in one’s own partic- 
ular café, among one’s fellows. 


Strangers are 























tolerated at noon. But the school and its neigh- 
borhood being left behind, with all its variety of 
people and incident, one wishes for the compan- 
ionship of one’s kind. 

The Café des Arts, now no more in the old 
hands, should be celebrated by some chronicler of 
student days and ways. I knew it not in its best 
years, but what time I spent there I shall remem- 
ber as long as memory lives. Who more kind to 
his clients than the patron? Who more willing 
to follow the various whims of the boys than 
madame ? And who else gave as long credit, 
or suffered unpaid bills as quietly ? 
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that follow may bring in a wondering, amused 
audience from the street—all are welcome. 

The patron never tires of ‘* Upidee.” The little 
man does his cake walk with inimitable grace. 
The ‘tall and shiny hat” of “John Malone” fits 
no man but the punchmaker, and when he sings, 


** Wid flags an’ banners wavin’ high, 
And dhress in shtyle was shown, 
But there wasn’t wan in all th’ lot 
Loike Misther John Malone,” 


the enthusiasm reaches its height. T'rom this 
masterpiece the festivities decline gradually, for 





TOO LATE ! 


On the notable occasions of the year, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Year’s, we were wont 
to have turkey and cranberry sauce. Having been 
initiated into the mysteries of pumpkin pie, ma- 
dame put it in the bill of fare, disguised as 
*‘pamgkin pie,” but recognizable. 

Also, on féte-day evenings, or at seasons of 
special rejoicing, the most notable punch decocter 
would retire into the little kitchen, where sundry 
ceremonies were gone through with the aid of the 
little cook—it was wonderful how well the de- 
cocter and the cook got on together—and there- 
from would issue a steaming bowl of punch, re- 
ceived with plaudits by the company. The songs 





no one can eclipse it, not even the ‘ confidence ” 
man. The man with the changeable face can 
keep us going a little longer, and the quartet and 
violinist calm us with sweet sounds, until we are 
ready with one accord to say our ‘‘ good nights,” 
and the shutters are put up. 

At some studio in the quarter occurs, from time 
to time, one of those spontaneous outbursts that 
assemble all the congenial spirits of the place in 
one half-hour’s time. It must be spontaneous to 
be successful. By what mysterious process of 
growth it comes to be a full-blown flower no one 
can tell. The beginnings are unknown. But 
everyone seems to expect something, and some- 
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SKIED ! 


body speaks the word. That’s the whole story. 
And now everything moves along at a swinging 
pace. A table is improvised for the punch bowl 
and glasses. Every song that is known is sung. 
It is a repetition of the café féte, but is as an éd- 
ition de luxe to a paper cover. Speeches, toasts, 
stories—everyone knows stories—tumble over one 
another’s heels and become hopelessly entangled 
together. 

The jester is at home. The O’Hoolihan tells of 
““The day Oi played basebahl!” The little man 
is everywhere at the same time. The comedian’s 
feet are as light in sabots as in pumps. The Wild, 
West Show is inaugurated, the animals 
performing to the imminent danger 
of articles of furniture. But when 
the violinist begins to play a spell is 
upon us. We don’t know how it is, 
but a moment ago we scemed to be 
dancing the Devil’s Jig—and here we 
are listening to a little simple melody, 
“« Thoughts of Home,” with our hearts 
in ourears. And we are quieter after 
that. Whiffs of smoke circle and sail 
about, but the studio is high, the 
ceiling is lost in the obscurity above, 
so we only see the curls of blue as 
they swirl upward, upward above the 
jollity, the buzz of talk and laughter, 
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none of the toasters), the arms all crossed and 
hands joined, while the heart-warming 


“Can auld acquaintance be forgot,” 


with fervid emphasis, fills the room. Behind us 
we leave a royal disorder, but with us we take the 
memory of that grasp of the right hand of good- 
fellowship. 

¥. 

AFTER the student has spent two or three years 
in study, he usually follows the way of all flesh 
artistic, and “‘does a Salon.” What anxious 
thought and sleepless nights he puts into that 
picture no one but himself has an idea of. ‘To 
others, it is paint upon canvas. ‘To him, there is 5 
a portion of his life imprisoned under every brush 
stroke. 

And then the ‘‘sending-in” day comes. His 
picture gone from his studio, he goes to the Salon 
building, burning with the fever of suppressed 
excitement that must find an outlet, to hoot and 
make free with every other picture going into the 
building. The great doors are open, and porters’ 
carts come laden and leave empty; great vans 
carry precious treasures to be tenderly lifted in- 
side, and on all sides are heard mocking saluta- 
tions by the crowd as some great canvas is exposed 
to public gaze. 

If the picture is carried in face downward some 
one crawls underneath to report its wonders to 
the others, who immediately cheer, and then for- 
get all about it in the solving of the next mystery. 

And then the anxious days of waiting ! Wait- 
ing for the news of the accepted and refused 
pictures. No one but a painter knows anything 
of this, and if joy cometh to some the keen edge 
of disappointment will cut into another without 
Even the man’s own friends hayen’t an 





mercy. 











the merriment of good-fellowship. 
The final toasts are drunk (we hope 





A PRUSSIAN-BLUE AND ORIMSON-LAKE DUEL. 
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inkling of nis suffering, if he does suffer. I knew 
one man to whom this sort of thing came, who 
disappeared as completely for a time as if he had 
never been. When at last heard from he was 
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life of the student in Paris. The casual Amer- 
ican Visitor to his haunts is struck with his air of 
general carelessness to conventional appearance, 
which the visitor calls his ** Bohemianism.” But 





be 


ui 
ii 


iu 








EXIT FROM THE BEAUX-ARTS ACADEMY, RUE BONAPARTE. 


found to be in the country, again hard at work, 
but how the interval had been passed none ever 
knew. 

The winter in the schools, the summer in the 
country, hard work in both seasons—this is the 


among themselves dress is not considered. Cor. 


duroy is as acceptable as the finest cloth, and is 
much more in keeping with the spirit of the 
place. 
cosmopolitan of most liberal tendencies, 


The artist 7s a natural Bohemian, and a 
That 
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subtle compliment of Rachel’s to her own artistic 
country, 


“A tous les ceurs bien nés que lu Patrie est chére, 
Et ma Patrie est la ott l'on comprend les arts,” 


is here fully understood. Politics is tabooed, and 
in France the American has little reason to be 
enthusiastically patriotic over a country that per- 
sistently prefers ‘‘ potboilers ” to good art ; 
dealers are forced to cater to a ‘‘ market ” for ‘‘ sub- 
jects”; whose people must have ‘ neatly finished ’ 
work,’ and the majority of whose critics do not 
hesitate to utter blatant inanities about things 
impossible for them to understand. 

Some one has said that artists have no business 
to live in houses like other people. Their natural 
habitat is the studio. They certainly begin aright 
then, if, as children in art, they are placed in the 
great nursery, the school. Thus they are nurt- 
ured together, are fed from the same spoon, and 
reach out their hands together for the plums that 
only the few ever grasp. The school atmosphere 
is a peculiar quantity. To breathe it means phys- 
ical disaster, but artistic growth. Nowhere else 
can a man learn those supremely important truths 
that every artist must know, when he should 
know them—in the beginning. 

The artistic success of men so educated is ¢ 
constant refutation of the often-heard statement 
that ‘‘ foreign study is not necessary, and aca- 
demic training hurtful.” Surely, when art is so 
much a matter of most serious study, the first 
training, the ‘‘ apprenticeship to the trade,” is 
not to be thus slighted ; the development of tal- 
ent is not a thing to be left to ‘‘ feeling.” 


whose 
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VI. 

‘*Yourn, blooming, conscious youth, such a gang—to 
think we ever were like that!” —The Wrecker. 

‘‘ All the Nouveaus are talking art, and damning the 
masters.” 

Thus does Stevenson, and another, write of the 
Nouveau. Butt of much ridicule, and object of 
no little wrath! And the trouble lies in the sim- 
ple truth of the old saying, “A little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” And the pride that puff- 
eth itself up and uttereth vain things is that 
which goeth with a velvet béret and a scorn of 
the schools. It is the Nouveau who denounces 
every masterpiece as ‘‘ Rot, sir! rot!” who as- 
sumes the large cravat, and who bangs his hair, 
and has the dlasé air of one to whom nothing is 
new. But if there be any virtue in him he grad- 
ually drops these things one by one, sheds the 
down of his chickenhood, and there grows within 
him a Jarger and broader charity for his compan- 
ions, a perception of the greatness and the difli- 
culty of all true art, and a respect bordering on 
veneration for the masters who have done 60 
much. 

I have seen old students stare with amazement 
at the presumption of these callow youths, and 
listen to their prattle with disgust, and then the 
shadow of a smile would flit across their faces, 
and they would say: ‘‘ My dears, you will change 
your ideas in a year orso. We used to think as 
you do, and, we dare say, talked just as silly. 
You will change—at least, for your own good, we 
hope so.” 

So, in art, as in life, ‘‘ the greatest of these is 
charity.” 
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By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Betwecn the sea cliffs and the seashore sleeps 
A garden walled about with woodland, fair 
As dreams that die or days that memory keeps 
Alive in holier light and lovelier air 
Than clothed them round long since and blessed 
them there 
With less benignant blessing, set less fast 
For seal on spirit and sense, than time has cast 
For all.time on the dead and deathless past. 


Beneath the trellised flowers the flowers that shine 
And lighten all the lustrous length of way 
From terrace up to terrace bear me sign 
And keep me record how no word could say 
What perfect pleasure of how pure a day 
A child’s remembrance or a child’s delight 
Drank deep in dreams of, or in present sight 
Exulted as the sunrise in its might. 


The shadowed lawns, the shadowing pines, the ways 
That wind and wander through a world of flowers, 

The radiant orchard where the glad sun’s gaze 
Dwells, and makes most of all his happiest hours, 
The field that laughs beneath the cliff that towers, 

The splendor of the slumber that inthralls 

With sunbright peace the world within their walls, 

Are symbols yet of years that love recalls. 


But scarce the sovereign symbol of the sea, 

That clasps about the loveliest land alive 
With loveliness more wonderful, may be 

Fit sign to show what radiant dreams survive 

Of suns that set not with the years that drive 
Like mists before the blast of dawn, but still 
Through clouds and gusts of change that chafe and chill 
Lift up the light that mocks their wrathful will. 


A light unshaken of the wind of time, 
That laughs upon the thunder and the threat 
Of years that thicken and of clouds that climb 
To put the stars out that they see not set, 
And bid sweet memory’s rapturous faith forget. 
But not the lightning shafts of change can slay 
The life of light that dies not with the day, 
The glad live past that cannot pass away. 


The many-colored joys of dawn and noon 

That lit with love a child’s life and a boy’s, 
And kept a man’s in concord and in tune 

With lifelong music of memorial joys 

Where thought held life and dream in equipoise, 
Even now make child and boy and man seem one, 
And days that dawned beneath the last year's sun 
As days that even ere childhood died were done. 


The sun to sport in and the cliffs to scale, 
The sea to clasp and wrestle with, till breath 
For rapture more than weariness would fail, 
All-golden gifts of dawn, whose record saith 
That time nor change may turn their life to death, 
Live not in loving thought alone, though there 
The life they live be lovelier than they were 
When clothed in present light and actual air. 


Sun, moon and stars behold fhe land and sea 
No less than ever lovely, bright as hope 
Could hover, or as happiness can be: 
Fair as of old the lawns to seaward slope, 
The fields to seaward slant and close and ope, 
But where of old from strong and sleepless wells 
The exulting fountains fed their shapely shells, 
Where light once dwelt in water, dust now dwells. 


The springs of earth may slacken, and the sun 
Find no more laughing lustre to relume 
Where once the sunlight and the spring seemed one; 
But not on heart or soul may time or doom 
Cast aught of drought or lower with aught of gloom 
If past and future, hope and memory, be 
Ringed around about with love, fast bound and free, 


As all the world is girdled with the sea, 


‘* BETWEEN THE SEA CLIFFS AND THE SEASHORE,’’— SEE POEM ON PRECEDING PAGE, 











SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The first installment of this story opened with the an- 
nouncement of an extensive diamond robbery at the estab- 
lishment of Clemenshaw & Chantry, Jewelers, of New 
York. Inspector Brice, a skilled detective, is given charge 
of the case, and goes to the store of the firm. He is told 
by Mr. Clemenshaw that Paul Dayton, a clerk, is the thief. 
The latter is questioned, and stoutly denies the accusation, 
and will say nothing except that he does not know any- 
thing about the diamonds. When the night watchman is 
examined it is found that Dayton was in the office on the 
night of the robbery writing letters, and that the watch- 
man had left him alone for a half-hour. When the ques- 
tioning is over Sydney Gray, a private detective, who has 
been engaged by Mr. Chantry to look into the case, ap- 
pears, and while waiting for Mr. Chantry, who is expected 
soon from Philadelphia, he examines the vaults and finds 
that an impression of the safe key has been made in wax. 
Mr. Chantry then arrives, and takes charge of the investi- 
gation. To his question, ‘‘ Who has taken the diamonds ?” 
the inspector auswers, ‘* Paul Dayton,” while Gray says he 
is in doubt, and asks for more time ; but upon a little fur- 
ther questioning of Dayton the two detectives agree upon 
the guilty party and Dayton is arrested. The prisoner's 
rooms are then searched, and the important discovery is 
made that a portrait of a woman which had for some 
months occupied a prominent place on the wall is missing, 
and in the open fireplace was a quantity of paper ashes, 
crisp and fresh. It was found also by bank books that 
Dayton had on deposit four thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. Two weeks after the arrest Inspector Brice and De- 
tective Gray meet at Mr. Chantry’s house to talk over the 
case, and from their conversation it is learned that at the 
hearing before the committing judge, when Dayton was 
released on ba‘l, the prisoner had grown red and confused 
when questioned about the missing portrait, and said that 
it was only a fancy picture, that he had got tired of it, and 
a day or two before had sold it at a store, but could not 
remember where. The three men discus; the reasons for 
his wishing to keep the identity of the portrait a secret. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the inspector dec'ares 
his intention to watch the accused clerk and look « vt for 
the diamonds, while Gray resolves to hunt for the mot-ve 
of the robbery. When the inspector lIcaves, Mr. Chantry 
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tells Gray that his daughter Rose, about a year ago, was 
engaged to marry Dayton, but that a great change had 
come over the latter, and his attentions to his betrothed 
became less and less marked, and tho engagement was 
broken. Mr. Chantry could never learn the cause of the 
change in Dayton. Upon hearing this Gray declares: ‘*I 
firmly believe that, can we probe the secret that underlies 
his life, we shall find it not unconnected with this crime. 
I will redouble my efforts, I will spare no exertion to pen- 
etrate through the veil Dayton has placed upon his life.” 
At this point Rose comes into the room, but at the same 
moment Gray catches a glimpse through the door of the 
face of a man who had been connected with his life six 
years before. The sight arouses within him a feeling oi 
intense hatred and thirst for revenge. He abruptly leaves 
Mr. Chantry’s house, and going to his own home, takes out 
his pipe and gives himself up to thoughts of his past life. 


CHAPTER V. 
TURNING BACK THE LEAVES. 

SypNEY GRAY’S reflections, as he slowly smoked 
his pipe, took him back several years, to the time 
when he was head foreman of the Gatesville 
Woolen Manufacturing Company of Gatesville, 
Ill. He recalled vividly his first meeting with Dr. 
Marabeau, when on a visit to the home of Elliot 
Bainbridge, the vice president and general super- 
intendent of the company, who was unable to get 
to his office on account of illness. Let us look 
back upon this visit and upon some of the events 
that followed, and thus learn something of the 
past life of Sydney Gray. 

Upon his arrival at the Bainbridge home, Gray 
was met by Mrs. Bainbridge, who led the way to 
where, on the broad side veranda, her husband lay 
chained to his invalid’s chair. 

** Ah,” he eried, as he caught sight of his fore- 
man, ‘‘ you have come at last! Draw a chair up 


” 
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As Gray stepped out through the open window 
he found himself face to face with a voung lady, 
who, rising from her chair by the invalid’s side, 
was in the act of returning into the house. 

‘* Miss Louise Gava, Mr. Gray,” said Mrs. Bain- 
bridge. A hurried salutation, a swift glance at 
her upturned face, framed in its wreath of dark- 
brown hair and lit by bright and laughing eyes, 
and she had passed him and entered the parlor, 
while he seated himself in the chair she had va- 
cated. 

‘‘ You are late,” grumbled Mr. Bainbridge. “I 
have been expecting you the past hour. Ilow has 
everything gone to-day ?” 

His voice and manner showed the fretful im- 
patience of a usually strong and active man 
dvomed to suffering and inaction. 

‘*T was detained at the mill,” replied Gray. 
“The foreman of the spinnir 
conference.” 

The dusk was closing about them as the two 
men talked over the affairs of the mills. Sud- 
denly a gleam of light fell from one of the win- 
dows behind them, throwing a broad bar of yel- 
low across the wide veranda; and then the sound 
of a piano, softly and skillfully played, came to 
their ears. Gray had often heard Mrs. Bainbridge 
play, but this did not sound like her touch. It was 
Miss Giava’s, possibly, and he found himself recall- 
ing the fleeting glimpse he had got of her bright 
eves and smiling face, and wondering who she could 
be. An abrupt question from Mr. Bainbridge re- 
called him. 

The sound of voices disturbed them again. It 
was almost dark now, and only a pale rosy light 
lingered in the upper heavens. Some one entered 
the room through which Gray had reached the 
porch ; a match was struck, and then the apart- 
ment was lit with a flood of brilliancy hich, 
streaming out of the open casements, fell over the 
form of the mill owner extended on his invalid’s 
chair, and shot out into the warm night beyond. 
Gray was seated in the shadow. ‘Two persons 
were visible in the room, and one advanced and 
stepped out on the porch. 

‘*Good evening, doctor,” said Mr. Bainbridge. 

The doctor’s eyes were upon Gray, indistinctly 
seen in the shadows of the veranda. When they 
were introduced a cold nod passed between them. 

The doctor advanced to his patient’s side, and 
as he turned in bending over him the brilliant 
light of the gas jet within fell full upon a face and 
head that singled their owner out from all man- 
kind. How could such a face be analyzed ? Take 
each feature separately, and they were perfect. 
Given a description of that lofty forehead, the 
keen, piercing eyes, the rather prominent but 
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finely chiseled nose, the well-proportioned mouth, 
the fuil, round and clean-cut lower face, and the 
hearer would say that he was a handsome man. 
But over the well-formed features there rested so 
unearthly a pallor, that it was awe, not admira- 
tion, which fell upon the beholder. No tinge of 
color kindled in the cheek ; even the bloodless 
lips seemed of the same ghastly shade of trans- 
parent white. ‘The eves, black, keen and restless 
as those of a hawk, alone relieved the deathly hue, 
and they sprang into greater prominence by the 
contrast. It was not disease that had bleached 
that face. The full, firm contour of the cheeks, 
the brightness of the eye, the vigor and supple- 
ness shown in every line of the robust frame, spoke 
of exuberant physical health. Looking at that 
face, one thought of men long immured from light 
and air, in dungeons underground, who had come 
again into the upper air like phantoms from their 
graves, blanched to the same deathly hue as the 
fungi clinging to the damp walls of their living 
tomb. And more: as he stood bareheaded in the 
light the thick short curls that covered the head 
shone cold and white with the same livid shade. 

‘*Has the pain left you ? he asked Mr. Bain- 
bridge. A slight foreign accent marked his 
speech, though his English was perfect in its flu- 
ency. 

‘** It is better,” replied his patient ; “ but I still 
feel it deep down here somewhere.” And he laid 
his hand on his side. 

“Well, we cannot expect to conquer at once. 
There is no use holding out any hope of a speedy 
restoration to health. Like the disease which has 
been months in fastening itself upon you, our 
progress will be slow.” 

The man, full of mental vigor and activity, long- 
ing every moment to be amidst his business world, 
gave a gesture of impatience. Dr. Marabeau held 
up his hand, shapely, smooth and white. 

‘There !” he cried. ‘I tell you the truth and 
you repine. Do you think you can trifle with 
this ? Lorder you absolute physical rest. Agi- 
tate yourself, disturb that rest, and I must order 
cessation of all mental work too.” 

From his edict there could evidently be no ap- 
peal. The authority he invested himself with 
was one that admitted of no question. He spoke 
with the perfect confidence of thorough knowl- 
edge. Mr. Bainbridge submitted. 

‘* Doctor,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, appearing at 
the window, ‘“ had I not better get a shawl for 
him ? Is not the night air dangerous ?” 

«* You will please do nothing of the sort,” re- 
plied the doctor, emphatically. ‘‘ This shutting 
out the air of heaven from a man when he needs 
it most is a monstrous custom. Do not think, 
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madam, the lungs are the only portions of man’s 
body that need contact with God’s greatest rem- 
edy, fresh air. If he had worn less swaddling 
clothes and absorbed more of nature’s specifics, 
air and sunshine, he would not be now as he is.” 

Gray rose to leave. A few final words with Mr. 
Bainbridge, and he sprang from the veranda into 
the garden and took the path that led to the gate. 
As he drew near to the end he saw standing in the 
path a white figure dimly visible in the warm, 
soft darkness of the evening. It was Louise Gava. 
Ile was passing her with a simple salutation when 
she stopped him, 

‘Mr. Gray,” she said, in a low and hesitating 
voice. 

He turned and looked at her. He thought he 
had never seen so pleasant a face. It was not 
that it was merely pretty. It was more than that. 
It was full of a brightness and vivacity common 
to those of French extraction, and very taking, 
especially when allied with beauty. 

‘*Pardon me,” she said. 
the post office ?” 

‘**] shall pass directly by it.” 

** Might I ask you, then, to mail this letter for 
me? It is important that it go by to-night’s 
mail, or I would not trouble you.” 

His hand was raised in the act of bidding her 
good night, when he caught her eyes looking up 
at him again. What was it he saw there? His 
hand paused, the géod night died from his lips 
unspoken, and after a moment’s silence he said, 
instead : 

‘«* Have you been long in Gatesville, Miss Gava ?” 

Half an hour later, crunching the gravel under 
his firm, springy feet, Dr. Marabeau came down 
the path from the house. Two figures were still 
standing near the gate. As he recognized them 
an exclamation fell from him. 

“My dear Miss Gava,” he said, ‘ you will par- 
don, I know, my interruption, but you should not 
remain exposed to the night dew without some 
protection. A light shawl, or something.” 

‘‘T am not an invalid, doctor,” she said, laugh- 
ingly. ‘I was just going back to the house. 
Good night, Mr. Gray.” 

The doctor’s manner was perfect. Looking at 
him, you were in doubt whether he was thirty or 
sixty. Ilearing him speak as he did to Louise, 
you would say he was the latter. 

‘“‘Mr. Gray,” he said, turning to his compan- 
ion, as the light step passed out of hearing, ‘* you 
are a good man to make friends.” 

**] think so,” was the astonished reply. 

‘‘There are some friendships, Mr. Gray ”—and 
the doctor spoke in soft and deliberate tones— 
‘‘that it is not safe for a man to make.” 


‘Will you go near 
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If the doctor was trying an experiment he could 
not flatter himself he saw any signs of success. 
The look that met his, though astonished, was 
as resolute and determined as his own. 

‘“What do you mean by speaking to me like 
that ?” The demand was made in a tone that 
would have forced an explanation from most 
men. ‘The doctor seemed not to hear it. He fol- 
lowed up only his own line of thought. 

‘* You are ia danger, Mr. Gray, of making one 
of those friendships now. 
night.” And he was gone. 

The strange menace in the doctor’s words some- 
what disquieted Sydney Gray as he walked briskly 
back into town. It was not that he felt any par- 
ticular alarm. He was not apt to be easily 
alarmed. He was young, ambitious, and the pos- 
sessor of a clear conscience. Experience had 
moreover taught hii self-reliance, and his nature 
contained a reasonable leavening of what in our- 
selves is firmness—in others, obstinacy. There- 
fore he was not alarmed at the strange attitude 
of Dr. Marabeau. He was curious and expectant, 
for he had seen enough of the doctor to know that 
he was a man who generally meant something. 
It must also be confessed that if there was one 
man in the world who impressed him with a sense 
of superiority and some tinge of fear, it was Dr. 
Murabeau. That the doctor did not so impress 
all he came in contact with was due to his own 
inimitable outward polish and their own lack of 
discernment. Sydney Gray did not lack in the 
latter, and the doctor had not, therefore, worn so 
smooth a coat of varnish before his eyes. 


I wish you a good 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘SAND LOVE ABOSE.”’ 

GATESVILLE, IIl., was “not a large town. Its 
population numbered perhaps ten thousand. The 
country around it was flat, uninteresting and bare 
of timber. The sluggish little river on whose 
banks it stood was a dirty and muddy stream, by 
no means improved in appearance or perfume by 
the discharges from a dozen dyehouses and 
woolen mills. The extensive buildings of the 
Gatesville Woolen Company lay down by the 
water’s edge, and from what was a continuation 
of one of the main streets you could look into the 
mill yards. On one side rose the main building, 
square, ugly and massive, every room alive with 
whirring machinery and clanking looms. On the 
other side strétched an acre or so of spinning 
sheds, and between them the yards offered a som- 
bre view of engine room and boiler house, smoke- 
stack and ash heap, with moving freight wagons 
and railroad cars scattered promiscuously between. 
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In his office in the main building, on the second 
morning after his visit to Mr. Bainbridge, Sydney 
Gray was waited on by a delegation of five men. 
They represented the one hundred and forty em- 
ployés of the spinning mill, and they had come to 
state a grievance and ask for its redress. Their 
spokesman was a Yankee, keen and sharp as a 
whip, and he stated their complaint very suc- 
cinctly. They found, he said, that, with the Ca- 
nadian yarn, they were unable, working by the 
piece as they did, to make good time. They re- 
quested either that the use of this particular yarn 
be discontinued or that an advance in rates of 
pay be given. 

Sydney Gray listened to the man’s statement 
without a remark, and when he had finished told 
the men that he could give them no encourage- 
ment, but would lay the matter before Mr. Bain- 
bridge, and they could call again. 

As soon as the whistles blew ‘‘ All over ” for the 
day Gray started on a brisk walk in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Bainbridge’s house, that lay on the 
outskirts of the town close to the river. Before 
starting he gave a little more than his usual care 
to efface all traces of the grease and dirt that find 
their way to everyone in a woolen mill, and 
brushed his coat and hat with more than custom- 
ary pains. 

The Bainbridge mansion stands amid spacious 
grounds. Between the driveway at the side and 
the footpaths leading to the main door are clumps 
of shrubbery, between which glimpses of green- 
sward and brilliant flower beds attract the eye of 
the approaching visitor. 

Sydney Gray walked swiftly up this path, en- 
grossed with his errand, when his eyes, roaming 
carelessly over the familiar scene, saw in one of 
those vistas Dr. Marabeau and Louise Gava stand- 
ing together. a 

The view he had was but of a second’s duration, 
yet every detail of the little scene was vividly pre- 
sented to him. The doctor’s marked profile was 
outlined against the dark background of the 
trees. lle was bending slightly forward, his hand 
raised as though to call special attention to what 
he said. Her face, looking up to his, showed ani- 
mation, curiosity and, it seemed to Gray, astonish- 
ment. They were hidden from his sight in a mo- 
ment, but the incident, slight as it was, dwelt in 
his mind. 

His interview with the mill owner was brief 
but decisive. Mr. Bainbridge was suffering more 
than on his former visit, and in energetic language 
he declared that under no circumstances would he 
grant one cent of advance. He approved Sydney's 
course 80 far, and gave him full authority to take 
such necessary steps as he deemed proper. 


As he turned from the door Louise Gava came 
toward him up the graveled path. 

‘* Good evening, Mr. Gray,” she said, stopping 
him. ‘ You have seen Mr. Bainbridge ?” 

** T have just left him.” 

‘* Does he seem to you much worse ? Dr. Ma- 
rabeau is, or pretends to be, much alarmed at his 
condition.” 

As she spoke she turned, and they walked down 
the path together. 

‘IIe certainly suffers more,” replied Sydney, 
‘and Dr. Marabeau should know better than to 
become alarmed without reason.” 

As he spoke of Dr. Marabeau the distrust and 
dislike he felt for the man found its way into his 
voice. After a little panse he said : 

‘* Was it not Dr. Marabeau I saw you talking 
with in the shrubbery as I came up the path ?” 

There was nothing in his question to cause the 
blood to rise so quickly to her face, or to create 
the evident confusion with which she answered 
him. 

Observing her manner, Sydney, being a man of 
quick perceptions, arrived at the conclusion that 
Dr. Marabeau had been talking about him. 

** Have you known the doctor long ?” he asked. 

“Only since I came here, about a month ago. 
But you know he comes almost every day, and I 
have therefore seen much of him.” 

‘*T wonder,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ why the doctor 
dislikes me ?” 

As she looked quickly at him he saw that he 
had struck the mark. Dr. Marabeau had evi- 
dently given her some warning against him. 
And yet in spite of this she was now walking 
by his side, and of her own volition? These 
thonghts flashed through his mind as she re- 
plied : 

‘* How do you know that he does ¢” 

*‘An intuitive feeling tells me so. Perhaps it 
is because I distrust him.” 

‘Why do you ?” 

She appeared greatly interested in this diseus- 
sion of the doctor. 

‘“Why? I cannot tell you. There are some 
people we meet from whom we shrink involun- 
tarily. He is one of them—to me, at least.” 

They had reached the gate now, and were stand- 
ing there as he spoke. She did not answer. Iler 
fingers were nervously pulling at the ribbons on 
her dress, and her eyes were turned from him. 
There appeared to be a conflict going on within 
her. Sydney opened the gate and stepped out, 
and then, turning, said, as he looked keenly at 
her : 

‘*T only hope that what Dr. Marabean may say 
about me will not be too readily believed.” 
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The quick glance she gave him was worth far 
more than her words. 

‘“*T do not think it will,” she caid. 

The situation at the mill and the responsibili- 
ties that rested on his shoulders should have given 
occupation for his thoughts as he walked home 
through the gathering twilight, and yet his mind 
was but little on these matters. It was full of 
Louise Gava. Ife had seen her twice. Ile had 
talked with her possibly half an hour, and yet she 
had already forced her way into the most promi- 
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enough to gladly accept the struggle which this 
view of Dr. Marabeau’s action seemed to offer. 
Ife would not sink out of sight just because the 
doctor wished it. On the contrary, he would do 
his best to cultivate the friendship which Miss 
Gava seemed not unwilling to bestow. 

The next morning the delegation from the spin- 
ning mill waited on him again, to hear his answer. 
He gave it them in words that left no room for 
doubt or misunderstanding. 

‘* Mr. Bainbridge authorizes me to tell you,” he 





‘“HE THRUST HIS HEAD CAUTIOUSLY FORWARD TO LOOK IN.” 


nent place in his mind. And Dr. Marabeau, too 
—what was his object in seeking to keep them 
apart ? Was it possible that the doctor himself 
had felt some of the charm of Louise’s presence ? 
That was nonsense ; the doctor was too old. And 
yet was he so old, after all ? His hair was white, 
but his figure was that of a man of thirty. He 
spoke habitually with the slow dignity that comes 
with age, but his features were full, round and 
unwrifikled as those of a youth, and his eye keen, 
clearvand piercing as ever. Well, it might be so, 
and Sydney Gray was just young and self-assertive 


said, ‘‘ that under no circumstances whatever will 
any advance in rate of wages be given. We will 
run this yarn off as quickly as possible and return 
to the old stock; but we are losing on it more 
than you, and could not think of making any ad- 
vance.” 

The spokesman of the party this time was Bill 
Adams, alittle, dark man with lowering face, small 
restless eyes, and reckless cunning marked on 
every feature. He said that the men still thought 
they were entitled to some advance, and then 
asked if Mr. Bainbridge was willing to submit the 
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matter to arbitration. The murmur that went up 
from the men showed that they thought this a 
strategic move of rare ability. 

Gray lost his temper. 

‘‘Arbitration !” he thundered. ‘‘ What in Hea- 
ven’s name is there to arbitrate? You want a 
rise in wages. I tell you that under no circum- 
stances will it be granted, and yet you talk about 
arbitration! You must think we are fools, to be 
canght in such a threadbare trap as that. Now, 
take your final answer: there will be no rise 
given; there will be no ‘arbitration.’ I have 
nothing more to say.” 

He had said enough, for each brief sentence 
had been emphasized with a concentrated force of 
manner that removed every particle of uncer- 
tainty. Bill Adams dropped his mask and 
showed his teeth. . 

‘There won’t be no rise and there won’t be no 
arbitration, won’t there? Well, we'll see. I 
notify you, sir, that if a notice of the rise we ask 
ain’t posted before three o'clock, or you won’t 
arbitrate this here difficulty, we go out on 
strike.” 

Ciray started to his feet. He pointed to the 
door, rage for a moment checking his utterance. 

‘Go !” he thundered. 

They went, and Gray ordered a horse, flung 
himself into the saddle and galloped off to see 
Mr. Bainbridge. 

His report of the sudden and dictatorial deter- 
mination of the men roused Mr. Bainbridge to 
the highest state of indignation and excitement. 
He had always treated his men well and paid 
them good wages, and that they should attempt to 
coerce him in this manner filled him with rage. 
He would not yield one jot, if the»mills had to 
shut down forever. He furnished Gray with the 
addresses of friends and mill owners in Magsachu- 
setts, Chicago and Canada who could probably 
obtain some hands for them, and directed him, the 
instant the men went out, to telegraph to these 
places for help. It took but a few minutes for 
the plan of action to be arranged, and then Gray 
hurried from the house. As he turned his horse’s 
head down the road and urged him to his speed 
he passed Louise Gava returning from a walk. 
He looked well on horseback, and Louise was 
struck by his appearance. She even turned to 
look after him as, erect in the saddle, he galloped 
off down the dusty road. 

Three o’clock had scarcely struck that after- 
noon when Sydney, standing in the lower floor of 
the spinning mill awaiting the result, saw Bill 
Adams come running downstairs from the floor 
above. In another moment every spinning frame 
stopped, the men put on their coats and hats, 


picked up their dinner pails and started down the 
centre aisle for the door. At the same moment 
the cessation of the machinery in the floor above 
and the tramp of feet told that the same scene 
was being enacted there. 

With compressed lips and flashing eye, but 
otherwise immovable, Gray watched the men file 
out. Some of them, as they passed, gave him the 
customary salutation, but he returned no sign. 
The last man to pass through the door was Bill 
Adams, and he looked up at Gray’s towering fig- 
ure with a leer on his face, but said nothing. 

The spinning mill was absolutely deserted save 
by a few of the younger boys whose duty was to 
carry the yarn in and out from the frames ; the 
older ones, who might at a pinch have been put 
to work on the frames, had followed the strikers. 

After supper Gray went direct to the mill own- 
er’s house. He found Mr. Bainbridge stretched 
on acouch in the library eagerly expecting him. 
Mrs. Bainbridge, Louise Gava and Dr. Marabeau 
were there, and were almost as deeply interested 
as the mill owner himself in the outcome of the 
strike. 

‘And so they went out, did they !” exclaimed 
Mr. Bainbridge. ‘‘ Well, sit down and tell us all 
about it.” 

Gray told him all there was to tell. 

‘*This man Adams of whom you speak ”— it 
was the doctor’s voice —“ is he not rather a little 
man, with a dark face and a sullen look ?” 

“Yes, that is the man. Do you know him ?” 

*“T both know him and know of him.” 

Women always admire aggressiveness and reso- 
lution. Sydney Gray was both aggressive and 
resolute, and in his conference with the mill owner 
he showed it. Louise Gava hardly said a word, 
but she watched him, and the impression he had 
already made on her deepened. Had she any idea 
that this man was gradually growing into her life, 
despite the little she had seen of him, she would 
have put a guard on herself; but she thought of 
him as below her in rank and poor—two very 
weighty reasons with Louise Gava; and she en- 
joyed his society solely, she imagined, if she 
looked below the surface at all, because she saw 
that, first, he was what she termed, in speaking of 
him to the Bainbridges, as ‘“‘very presentable” ; 
and second, because of his very evident admiration 
of herself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WAS IT ACCIDENT? 
WueEN a man has his life threatened, it depends 
a good deal on who threatens it as to how he.feels 
about it. If he does not know the threatener or 























how it is proposed his life is to be taken, it is apt 
to make him a good deal more nervous than if he 
is boldly faced by the man and his measures. 

Sydney Gray, in the week that followed the be- 
ginning of the strike, received several threaten- 
ing letters. They were ornamented with the cus- 
tomary skull and crossbones, and notified him, in 
somewhat crude but unmistakable language, that 
if he did not yield, his life would pay the forfeit. 
He had stuck these letters up against the wall of 
his office, and though he did not consider them 
serious had taken some little precautions. 

But this bright Jane morning, near the end of 
the month, he had received a note, of which he 
was disposed to think more seriously. Entering 
his office after spending almost the whole morn- 
ing in the spinning mill, he found pinned to his 
desk a slip of paper, with these words scrawled, 
apparently in a woman’s handwriting : ‘‘ Do not 
sleep at the mill to-night. Your life will be at- 
tempted.” 

Although the writing was poor and the paper 
much soiled, Sydney was struck by the fine, un- 
ruled scrap of paper, so unlike what the mill hands 
or their families were likely to use. As he sat on 
the edge of his desk, turning the slip over, he was 
disturbed and annoyed by the entrance of Dr. 
Marabeau. His distrust of the doctor was deep- 
ening into dislike. He replied to his salutation 
coldly enough. 

The doctor’s quick and restless eyes took in 
everything in the room. 

‘«They have come to that, have they ?” said 
he, pointing to the threatening notices on the 
wall. And as his eyes fell on Sydney’s disturbed 
face and the slip of paper in his hand he added, 
questioningly: ‘‘ And still another ?” 

Without comment Sydney handed it to him. 
An exclamation, instantly disguised, fell from 
him as he took it. He had recognized the paper 
as being the same he used in his prescription 
book. He turned to the window, ostensibly to 
examine it, in reality to run over in his mind his 
patients among the mill hands. 

‘‘ When you told me of your arresting the men 
who annoyed your new hands, and especially 
when you pushed the prosecution against those 
accused of beating one, I expected that before 
long you would hear from them yourself. May I 
ask if you have taken any precautions person- 
ally ?” 

“You know that I sleep in the mill. Beyond 
never sleeping in the same place two nights in 
succession, none. But the yards are well guarded, 
and Jones takes charge of the weaving sheds and 
I of the spinning mills. I have not much fear,” 
shrugging his shoulders ; ‘‘ they are too cowardly 
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to attack us except in a body, an the majority of 
the men have too much common sense for that. 
Besides, they know Bill Adams too well to follow 
his lead. He is the leader of the worst faction, 
but that is small.” 

‘* Bill Adams !” the doctor caid, reflectively. 
Then he added: “I had almost forgotten my er- 
rand. Mr. Bainbridge desired me to call and tell 
you to bring him the small red book you will find 
in the compartment in the safe marked ‘ D,’ when 
you come up to-night.” 

As the doctor expressed a desire to look over 
the mill, they walked through several floors. The 
news from Mr. Bainbridge was bad. The agita- 
tion and worry caused by the strike had had a 
great effect on him. Ile suffered continually and 
was much weaker. 

*«In fact,” said the doctor, ‘‘I have determined, 
with Mrs. Bainbridge’s consent, to call Dr. Miall, 
of Chicago, for consultation, and sent a message 
to him this morning.” 

The doctor’s keen eyes roamed over everything 
as they passed through the enormous rooms. 

**In here there seem to be few indications of a 
strike,” he said. 

“Oh, I have got these rooms working pretty 
well,” replied Sydney, ‘‘ but upstairs there are two 
hundred frames idle. In fact, I have only about 
sixty hands at work where I ought to have one 
hundred and fifty.” 

As they were going downstairs the doctor swung 
open a door on the lower floor. 

‘What room is this ?” he said. 

‘‘This is the packing and clearing room,” ye- 
plied Sydney, without entering; ‘‘and that,” 
pointing to a small room roughly partitioned off, 
‘*is the shipping clerk’s office, where, by the by, 
I intend to sleep to-night.” 

After escorting the.,doctor to the big gates 
opening into the mill yards, and where two police- 
men suffered none to pass unless upon business, 
Sydney returned to his office and once more took 
out the warning slip of paper. As he mused over 
the few words and tried to come fo some conclu- 
sion his thoughts wandered off into a channel they 
had run much in the past few days. Louise Gava 
was the central figure, but from her radiated sev- 
eral perplexing lines. Was it but coquetry, or did 
she really find some pleasure in his society ? She 
always seemed glad to see him. She had even, 
he fancied, guided to some extent the hand of ac- 
cident that apparently had thrown them together 
once or twice. It was very pleasant for him to 


think that this might have been so, but another 
line of thought arose that was not so pleasant. 
Ridiculous as it had at first appeared, he had be- 
come well-nigh convinced that Dr. Marabeau had 
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also found the society of Louise Gava no less 
pleasant than he had. This was the only inter- 
pretation he coud place on many little things he 
had observed. How often had he scen them to- 
gether! How earnest and impressive the doctor 
always was in her presence! low strangely in- 
terested Louise appeared in im and all concern- 
ing him!* Was it possible that she felt attracted 
to this singular man? ILis appearance must be, 
Sydney thought, absolutely repulsive to women, 
though he could not help admitting that in the 
polish of his manners, the charm of his conversa- 
tion and the powerful attractiveness of great in- 
tellectual ability the doctor was vastly his su- 
perior. Sydney’s keen and penetrating mind was 
allied to an earnest and somewhat passionate 
heart. The one had told him that Dr. Marabean 
was a man to be shunned ; the other was filled with 
dismay and regret that so bright and winsome a 
creature as Louise Gava was in danger of falling 
a victim to him. And yet he was powerless to 
prevent it. Ile dared not say a word of warning 
to her, and was wise enough, too, to recognize that 
even if he dared it would do no good. He must 
wait and see if time and circumstances would not 
help him. 

The mill whistle announced the noon hour. As 
he rose to his feet his eyes fell on the slip of paper 
he still held in his hand. Ile tore it to shreds 
and threw it on the floor. 

“* Bah !” he cried ; ‘‘[ will not be fool enough 
to think of it seriously.” And he went to dinner. 

Was it accident that as he was leaving Mr. 

tainbridge’s room that evening he came upon 
Louise alone in the music room ? As he passed 
the door she turned from the piano, saw him and 
rose. 

**Good evening,” she said, with a bright smile. 

Iler invitation to enter needed no words.. 

“How do you think Mr. Bainbridge is ?”’ she 
inquired. 

‘‘He appears to be much worse. Ile suffers 
intensely, and is very nervous and irritable.” 

** Was your news good to-day ?” 

“*Very good. More than a dozen experienced 
hands arrived from Canada this afternoon, and 
in a very few days we shall have every place 
filled.” 

“‘T am so glad. It will do Mr. Bainbridge 
more good than medicine. But you say these 
men are from Canada. [From what part, do you 
know ?” 

** Several of them are from Quebec.” 

** Mv home is in Quebec,” she said. ‘‘ At least, I 
should say it was in Quebec. For some years I 
have had no home.” 


"> 


‘‘TIad no home ? 


repeated Sydney, in surprise. 


‘*My jarents died some years ago,” she said, 
and her bright face grew grave and sorrowful, 
‘** 7] have no near relatives living except one sister, 
near Ontario, whom I have not seen for years. 
I tell you, Mr. Gray, my life has been a hard 
one.” 

Ife was astonished. Seeing her in the Bain- 
bridge home, fitting so perfectly into the luxuri- 
ous surroundings, he never doubted but her own 
home was the same. He did not know what to 
say, nor did she give him time to speak. 

**I do not look much like one who has to work 
to live, do I ?” she said, an unusual energy in her 
voice and manner. ‘‘ But I have. For five years 
I have had not a soul to look to but myself. Can 
you form any idea of the hateful drudgery of 
teaching music ? There is nothing in the world 
I dislike more, but it was all I could do. I have 
played in public also—for one must live, Mr. 
Gray.” 

Ifer face looked much older. Hard lines had 
come into it, and her laughing eyes had taken on 
a bitter look. Sydney was more and more aston- 
ished. 

**T had no idea * he began, and stopped for 
want of words to properly express what he felt. 

**You are surprised, are you not ?” she said, 
quietly. ‘* You would not imagine I had known 
what hard work and poverty is.” 

** Poverty !” he ejaculated. ‘Surely you have 
never felt want ” 

‘Indeed I have, and it was more bitter that I 
was not used to it. Before my father died I had 
everything that money could procure. But he 
failed. Fiverything he had was taken from him. 
Iie could not bear the blow. Ifow can I tell you 
how he died ? It was his own act, and he left 
his children penniless and almost helpless.” 

The memory of it affected her deeply. She 
covered her face with her hands, and a stifled sob 
broke from her. 

**T cannot tell you how pai: ed and surprised I 
am, Miss Gava,” he said, ‘* to hear that yours has 
been so sad a life. I, too, lost my parents when 
quite young, and have had to depend on myself 
alone. But I was used to work, looked forward 
to a life of toil as my natural lot, and it made 
but little difference to me. But you ” He 
paused. 

‘‘Mrs. Bainbridge is one of the few friends I 
have in the world, and the kindest, and I have to 
thank her for this visit ; but before long I must 
return ; and oh, how I hate the thought !” 

** Don’t think about it if it is so distasteful to 
you. You have some months before you here. 
Enjoy them without troubling yourself with what 
is to come after.” 
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‘IT do enjoy them,” she replied. ‘I don’t 
know what made me think and speak of these 
things now. It does me no good, and only makes 
me miserable. Let us talk of something else.” 

When Mrs. Bainbridge came in, some minutes 
later, she found her bright and happy as ever, 
describing to him avisit she had made some years 
ago to the Winter Palace at Montreal, and the gay 
time she had there. 

It was past eight o’clock and raining hard 
when Sydney left the house and turned his face 
toward the town. Almost at the same moment 
Dr. Marabeau left his office door under cover of 
his umbrella. The distance he had to travel was 
sc short that he did not trouble to order his car- 
riage. But two or three minutes’ walk from the 
ecntre of the town, and between two of the prin- 
cipal streets that ran parallel, lay a maze of nar- 
row lanes, alleys and courts, on which stood many 
small old and mean habitations. It was in this 
region that all the vice and crime of the town 
gathered, finding a congenial home amid the dirt 
and squalor. 

The doctor made his way to a small and 
wretched-looking house on one of the alleys that 
traversed this quarter, and without waiting to 
knock opened the door and entered. He found 
himself in a room which was evidently considered 
the best apartment of the house. On the floor 
were patches of rag carpet; a small table of 
painted wood stood in the centre; on a shelf, 
fastened against the wall, were several cheap 
china ornaments. A couple of wooden rocking 
chairs constituted all the seating capacity in the 
room, and the walls had been papered in gaudy 
colors, evidently by the hand of an amateur. Di- 
rectly facing the door by which the doctor had 
entered was another door leading to an inner 
room. A cheap bedstead with its head against 
the wall stood close by this door, and a small 
hand lamp burned dimly on a little table by its 
side. In the bed lay a woman, and it was this 

atient that the doctor had come to see. 

As he came through the door he noticed the 
light of a lamp and the low tones of subdued con- 
versation in the kitchen beyond. The doctor’s 
eyes were quick and his ears keen. Possibly he 
recognized even in the smothered- sounds that 
reached him a voice he knew. He gelected that 
side of the bed from which with his face toward 
his patient he still had the door of the room be- 
yond directly in front of him. 

“And how do you feel this evening, Mrs. 
Adams ?” he asked. He spoke in a full, round 
voice, and the sounds in the other room ceased 
instantly. 

The woman answered feebly, and with rapid 
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skill he made a brief examination, giving instruac- 
tions and asking questions almost in the same 
breath. He drew up a chair and sat down, his 
face still turned toward the open door, through 
which the light from the lamp within streamed 
out against the opposite wall. 

*‘IT will give you a prescription,” he said, 
‘«which you can have filled in the morning.” 

As he began to write he said : 

‘“* Your husband, I believe, is still out of work ?” 

«Yes, sir, he is.” 

‘* And no prospect of the strike coming to an 
end very soon ?” 

‘« No, sir, I’m afraid not.” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Adams,” and the doctor spoke 
slowly and with no sinking of the voice, “I 
think the men acted very foolishly, from what I 
can learn. I was talking to Mr. Gray to-day.” 

The doctor’s patient watching was rewarded. 
He saw the shadow of a head on the opposite wall 
as the owner moved toward the door. 

‘«* Ah, sir, there’s a hard man !” exclaimed the 
woman, 

‘* Well, I don’t think so,” said the doctor, never 
taking his eyes from that shadow, which grew 
smaller and more distinct. ‘* Mr. Gray has done 
nothing but what I should have done, or anyone 
else, in his place.” 

‘‘The men wanted to arbitrate, but Mr. Gray 
wouldn’t,” put in the woman. 

‘* Arbitrate fiddlesticks !” exclaimed the doctor. 
“«« There was nothing to arbitrate. And now he tells 
me the men have begun to threaten him with 
violence.” 

The woman moved uneasily in her bed. The 
shadow on the wall enlarged until not only the 
head but the shoulders came into view. 

‘* Yes,” continued the doctor, apparently still 
engaged in making out his prescription, ‘‘ they 
have sent threatening letters to him. Of course 
he pays no attention. I advised him not to stay 
in the mill at nights, but he only laughed at me.” 

The shadow on the wall had now grown until 
almost the whole figure of a man crouching be- 
side the door was outlined. 

‘He has taken one precaution, however,” went 
on the doctor, as he tore off the prescription and 
rose to his feet ; ‘‘ he never sleeps two nights in 
the same place. Last night it was on the third 
floor, to-night in the shipping clerk’s office, and 
so on.” 

There was a smothered sound from the other 
room as the shadow vanished. The doctor’s brill- 


iant teeth shone in the lamplight as he resumed 
his hat and gloves. 

“‘Tf you apply that liniment regularly,” he 
added as he moved to the door, ‘‘and take that 
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prescription, I think you will soon be about 
again.” And with a short ‘‘good night” he left 
the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STRUGGLE IN THE DARK. 

THERE was no mistaking the quality of the 
rain through which Sydney Gray walked back to 
the mill. It was that steady, even downpour that 
lasts for hours, sometimes for days. ‘The streets 
were deserted, and the lights from house or store 
were reflected in the shiny wet on sidewalk and 
roadway. 

Sydney was light of heart, despite the depress- 
ing weather. Louise had confided in him only as 
she would confide in one for whom she had at 
least esteem. Moreover, the reflection that she 
was dependent upon her own exertions for a liv- 
ing was not an unpleasant one to him. Before, 
he had been compelled to admit, believing her to 
be of wealthy family, that there was a wide gulf 
between them that might prove impassable. This 
apprehension was now removed, and he thought 
that with his liberal salary and good prospects he 
might venture to ask her to be his wife. That, 
he now admitted to himself, was his chief object 
in life. 

The great gates of the mill yard were fast locked 
and barred. Heentered through the little office at 
one side, where the head watchman reported all 
his subordinates on duty and everything quiet. 

For the first time since he tore it to shreds he 
thought of the warning he had received that very 
morning. He secured the door behind him with 
a little more than usual care, and groping his way 
in the dark up to the second floor, entered his 
office and lit the gas. It looked very cheerless 
and dismal. The constant splash and drip of the 
rain drowned every other sound outside. And 
the cold, whitewashed brick walls, the grimy tim- 
bers and dusty litter that filled the room did not 
make it a very desirable-looking place. 

His first proceeding was to make his usual tour 
through the building, and the light of the lantern 
he carried was thrown into every corner of every 
room from top to bottom of the great mill. The 
night was intensely dark, and he could barely dis- 
tinguish the lighter shade of the windows from 
the surrounding blackness. His thoughts recurred, 
as he made his rounds, to the warning. Did it 
really mean anything, or was it but another form 
of the senseless epistles he had received before ? 
He was all alone in that big, dark building. Did 
they really intend violence, he would, unless he 
prepared himself, be at their mercy. 

He came back to his office and sat down to try 


and come to some conclusion. The darkness and 
the loneliness had never affected him before, but 
to-night they seemed to weigh upon him. He 
felt depressed and restless, All his happy visions 
had fled. Had he felt inclined for sleep it is 
probable he would have dismissed all thought of 
the warning from his mind, taken his cot bed, 
which stood in one corner, down into the shipping 
clerk’s office, and turned in. But there was not 
the slightest tendency to sleep about him.  Ilis 
faculties were intensely alert, his mind more than 
usually active. 

He looked at his watch. It was past eleven 
o’clock. Then he made up his mind. Ie would 
not despise the warning. He would prepare for 
an attack. If it came, well and good, he would 
be ready. If it did not, at least no harm would 
be done. Then he turned over in his mind how 
he should proceed, and at last hit upon a plan. 

The office was merely a square of perhaps twenty 
feet, roughly partitioned from the big room_with 
boards. It was in one corner. Two of the sides 
were the brick walls of the mill, and two sides of 
boards. The stairway, leading both up and down, 
was in the other corner of the room, opposite the 
office. There were two doors, one facing up the 
length of the room, the other close by the stair- 
way. IIe made the latter door fast, but left the 
one looking up the room partially open. The 
gas bracket projected from the wall close by this 
door. He turned it low, and it sent a faint light 
out of the open door and across the room. Then 
taking a blanket from the bed, he made with it a 
place amid the machinery on the other side of the 
room, and just without the reach of the dim light 
that came through the open door. He was well 
armed. In addition to a revolver, he took with 
him a heavy cudgel, the ironshod bar of a loom. 

It was almost midnight before his preparations 
were completed, and as he seated himself in his 
hiding place he felt satisfied that no one could 
approach the office undetected, while he would be 
entirely hidden by the darkness and the heavy out- 
lines of the machinery. 

It was nervous work crouching there in the 
dark waiting for an attack. Gray was a bold and 
resolute man, but it was a situation that would 
try the nerve of the boldest. Every sound that 
came to his ears—and in that great room filled 
with machinery there were many—seemed to an- 
nounce the opening of the desperate game. The 
ceaseless drip and splash of the rain made all 
other sounds seem confused and suspicious, and 
many © time he gathered himself together and 
grasped his weapons as he thought he distinguished 
creeping footsteps in the dark. 

He heard the town clock strike twelve and one, 
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and thought that it must be nearing two when a 
sound fell upon his ear that brought every nerve 
to the highest tension, for the instant he heard it 
he knew that the warning had not been false, and 
that men bent upon his murder were in that room. 
The next few moments were awful ones. The in- 
tense expectancy was agony. Again and again he 
caught the sound of shuffling footsteps. Then 
the blackness seemed to move, and next, crouch- 
ing down and moving their shocless feet slowly 
over the floor, he caught the dim outlines of two 
men. Just before they came within the faint 
light they halted. So near were they that Syd- 
ney could have touched them with his eudgel. 
Their smothered breathing came distinctly to his 
ear. 

‘*Ts he there ?” asked one, in a whisper that 
ten feet away would have been inaudible. 

** Looks like it. But he said the shipping office. 
Stand still while I look.” 

As the man spoke a chill of fear seized Sydney’s 
heart. How did this man know he meant to sleep 
in the shipping office ? Dr. Marabeau knew. Was 
Ir. Marabeau in this plot to murder? For an in- 
stant his brain whirled and he lost consciousness 
of what he was about, but a movement on the 
part of the villains near him recalled him like a 
flash. 

One of them, still crouching down, was advanc- 
ing slowly toward the office. In another moment 
he was in the field of thin light which fell from 
the open door. Faint as it was, it showed the 
creeping figure plainly enough for Sydney to rec- 
ognize it as Bill Adams. Then for the first time 
he knew what to do, and he felt not the least 
doubt of doing it. His heart gave a bound of re- 
lief ; all hesitation and uncertainty vanished. Ile 
grasped his cudgel and waited for the proper mo- 
ment, ; 

Near and nearer to the open doorway crept the 
figure. Very dimly in the gloom could Sydney 
discern the outlines of the man standing within a 
few feet of him. At last Adams reached the door. 
Ife thrust his head cautiously forward to look in. 
At that instant Sydney rose, made one step for- 
ward, and discharged a terrific blow. Down went 
the man, with only a deep “ Ugh!” as the iron- 
shod bar struck him, and lay a motionless heap 
on the floor. The cudgel dropped from Sydney’s 
hands ; he leaped forward, and was locked in a 
desperate struggle with Adams. 

It was no mere wrestling bout. There was death 
in every grip, life hanging on each desperate ef- 
fort. Adams was not a big man, but he was wiry 
and full of agile strength. As they closed Sydney 
became conscious that he was trying to draw some 
weapon from his pocket. He locked that arm in 


a grip that no effort could loosen, and sought his 
throat with the other hand. Adams flung him- 
self upon him, held him close, and sought to 
wrench his right arm free. Not a sound did they 
make but the deep pants that told of the strain 
on muscle and sinew. Finding he could not reach 
his throat, Sydney threw his arm around him and 
strove to hurl him backward to the floor, In 
another instant Adams would have gone down, 
for Sydney was the taller and stronger of the two, 
but with a desperate effort he broke loose, struck 
a blow with his clinched fist full in Sydney’s face 
and caught him by the throat. That was a fatal 
move for the Welshman. Sydney’s fingers closed 
around his windpipe with a grip which meant 
death. There was a short struggle at arm’s 
length, and then, with a mighty effort, Sydney 
lifted his antagonist from his feet and dashed him 
sideways to the floor, falling on him with all his 
weight. 

As they fell Adains’s head struck the floor, his 
grip relaxed. Ile lay crushed, helpless and barely 
conscious. It took Sydney but a minute to dis- 
arm him, drag him to the office and turn up the 
gas. Adams lay gasping for breath on the floor. 
Sydney, standing over him, paused to wipe the 
blood from his face and recover breath. In his 
hand he held a weapon he had taken from Adams, 
a broad-bladed knife. 

“Get up,” at last he said, and the man slowly 
and painfully obeyed. ‘‘ Sit down there,” and he 
pointed toachair. ‘If you stir until I tell you 
you shall taste your own steel.” 

Utterly cowed and beaten, still dazed and breath- 
less, Adams did as he was told. 

One thing was certain. Sydney must find out 
from this man how he knew that he was to sleep 
in the shipping office. 

A groan from the wounded man outside broke 
the silence. 

** Who is that man ?” demanded Sydney. 

** Jim Wernett.” 

‘*Come with me and see how he is. Makea 
single motion to escape, and I’ll shoot you down 
where you stand.” 

The man lay as he had dropped, still uncon- 
scious. The blow had descended on the side of 
the head, torn loose a portion of the scalp, and, 
falling on the shoulder, broken the collar bone. 
blood had flowed freely from the wound. Sydney 
disarmed him, and made Adams bring water from 
the office, wash the wound and bind it up with 
woolen yarn, of which plenty was close at hand. 

The cold water on the naked wound roused 
him, and the man began to regain his senses. 
With some difficulty they helped him into the 
office and laid him on the cot bed. 
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What next ? Sydney knew that his duty was 
plain before him. It was to deliver these two 
men into the custody of the law. But it was not 
on their account that he hesitated. 

‘‘ Adams,” he said, suddenly, “why did you 
want to kill me ?” 

** Kill you, sir ? 
of killing you.” 

“No? What will a jury think of these ?” and 
he held up the knife he had taken from Adams 
and the revolver found on Wernett. 

Adams hung his head. He could not dispute 
the evidence of the weapons. 

‘*There is only one thing for me to do,” went 
on Sydney—“ to call my men and have you taken 
to the station house ;” and he moved toward the 
window as he spoke. 

“Stop, Mr. Gray ! 
cried out Adams. 

Sydney wheeled around. 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Don’t give us up,” pleaded the man. ‘* Don’t 
give us up, Mr. Gray. It won’t do you no hurt 
to let us go ; and we’ve got wives and children, Mr. 
Gray, asl] have no home but the poorhouse if 
we get sent up.” 

“You should have thought of them before you 
plotted my murder,” said Sydney, slowly. 

‘Sir, we never meant to take your life—before 
God, we didn’t! We only meant to lay you up 
for awhile. See!” he cried, eagerly. ‘‘ Let us 
go, and we'll soon end this trouble. The men 
will do just as we tell ’em. Let us go, Mr. Gray, 
and we'll have ’em back to work in a day or two.” 

Sydney’s hesitation was visible. He knew it 
was legally wrong to let these men go; that it was 
*‘ compounding a felony,” in the language of the 
law ; but yet he wanted this strike to end : and he 
wanted something else, too—he wanted to know 
how these men learned he was to sleep in the ship- 
ping office. Adams saw his hesitation. 

‘*We can do it, sir,” he said again ; “‘ we can 
get the men back to work at any time. Can’t we, 
Jin ?” 

The man on the cot, who was by this time sen- 
sible enough to comprehend what was going on, 
groaned out an affirmative. 

“You Jet us go, Mr. Gray,” Adams went on, 
**and we'll have them all back inside of a week.” 

**T can’t trust you, Adams,” Sydney said, doubt- 
fully. 

‘*You can, sir; so help me God, I'll do as I 
say, only don’t give us up.” 

**T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Sydney, after 
a moment’s hesitation. “I'll let you go on two 


Before God, we'd no thought 


" 


For God’s sake, stop, sir ! 


conditions—that you confess here in the presence 
of my watchman that you broke in here to ‘lay 
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me out,’ as you call it, and that you also tell me 
how you came to know I was to sleep in the ship- 
ping office. If you'll do these things I’ll let you 
go, on the understanding that you'll get the men 
back to work in a week.” 

**We’'ll do it, sir; we'll do it !” cried Adams, 
eagerly. 

**Tell me first, then, how you learned where I 
was to sleep.” 

He told him. He told how he and Wernett, 
and one or two others, had talked about this 
thing, and planned to do it that night, and how 
they overheard Dr. Marabeau’s conversation with 
Adams’s sick wife. 

“Tell me every word that passed between 
them,” demanded Sydney ; and Adams told him 
all he could recollect. 

«* Was there any means by which Dr. Marabeau 
could know you were in that room ?” 

‘““The door was open. We were talking when 
he came in. He may have heard us.” 

**One thing more. Did you, or any of you, 
ever hint or speak to the doctor of your plans ?” 

‘Dr. Marabeau ?” exclaimed Adams, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ No, sir; we never dreamed of speaking 
to him.” 

“Was there any way in which he could have 
found out ?” 

** No, sir ; I don’t know of any.” 

That was all Sydney wanted to know. Open- 
ing the window, he blew a shrill whistle, and in a 
minute or two it was answered from below. 

*‘TIs that you, Laycock ?” he called out. 

** Yes, sir; what’s the matter ?” 

‘**Go to the gate office and tell Peters to come 
here at once.” 

Peters was an old employé of the mills, and a 
man to be trusted. In his presence Adams ad- 
mitted that he and Wernett had broken into the 
mill for the purpose of doing bodily harm to 
Sydney Gray, and that the knife and revolver 
produced had been taken from them. 

** Peters,” said Sydney, ‘‘ never say a word of 
this to anyone till I tell you. Now take them out 
and let them go.” 

Left alone in his office, Sydney washed and 
bandaged his face, and then removed every trace 
of the struggle. He felt that perhaps he was 
doing what he had no right to do, but he had 
made up his mind to say no word of what had 
happened. He was not for a moment blinded by 
Dr. Marabeau’s artifice. He knew the doctor’s 
keen perception and ready recourse, and felt ab- 
solutely certain that when he told the sick woman 
where he would sleep that night he did it in the 
full consciousness that the would-be murderers in 
the next room would hear him. 





























What had been his motive ? Surely so vague 
a possibility as that he might become a successful 
rival with Louise Gava could never have induced 
the doctor to seek his death. Sydney could not 
bring himself to believe this. No man, however 
wicked, would commit so great a crime for so 
small and indefinite an object. There must be 
something below this—a strong and powerful 
reason why he should be removed; but Sydney 
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puzzled in vain to find some clew. He could 
think of nothing. But he well recognized the 
fact that the latent hostility which had existed 
between them had changed to something more. 
It was now a struggle in which the loser might 
expect no mercy; and though he could form no 
guess at his motive, he knew now that there was 
no means Dr. Marabeau would leave untried to 
sweep him from lis path. 


(To be continued.) 





HISTORY OF THE OSAKA CASTLE, JAPAN. 


Ly W. C. SAKAI. 


IN ancient times the place whereupon now 
stands this castle was known by various names, 
such as Naniwa no Kuni, Naniwa no Saki, Namba 
no I'su and Namba no Sato, Naniwa meaning 
‘«rapid waves” and Namba “ high waves.” It had 
never been known by the name Osaka (large hill), 
till a village denominated Kosaka (from kosaka= 
small hill), in the district of Ikutama, having be- 
come enlarged by the annexation of several vil- 
lages of Namba, began to be called Osaka. The 
place on which the present castle is situated was 
once an uncultivated hill, called Ishiyama (stony 
hill) in the district of Ikutama. 

In the fourth year of Meiwo, Kenju, a Bud- 
dhist priest living in those days, built on this hill 
a large temple, and named it Ishiyama Honganji. 
Later, in the first part of Tensho, when Kosa was 
the head priest of the temple, the number of the 
abbot’s followers increased to such an extent that 
he became almost as powerful as a feudal prince, 
and was therefore able, with the assistance of his 
great patron, Mori Motonari, to turn the temple 
into a castle by erecting walls and digging moats. 

This is the origin of the Ishiyama Castle. 

In the first year of Genki, Kosa refused his 
allegiance to Ota Nobunaga, and fought against 
him for over ten years, but at last, in the eighth 
year of Tensho, he retired, first to his villa at 
Temma, and then to Shaiga, in the province of 
Kii. His son Koju, however, still continued in 
the castle, and before long began to resume the 
construction of defenses. Nobunaga became 
highly enraged at this, and set his soldiers against 
the forts of Kotsuma and Amagasaki, which they 
took by storm. This made Koju tremble with 
fear, and, in order to atone for his crime, he sur- 
rendered his castle to Nobunaga, who conse- 
quently ordered his son Nobutaka to reside 
therein as its lord. 

When Toyotomi Hideyoshi became the head of 





all the feudal princes of his time he thought that 
the capital, then at Kioto, was, owing to its being 
surrounded by mountains, not only unsuitable to 
trade, but even too small. Hideyoshi began, in 
the eleventh year of Tensho, to build the Osaka 
Castle, exerting himself to the utmost, ordering 
feudal lords to contribute huge stones and timber, 
and causing the inhabitants of more than ten prov- 
inces to lend their manual work to the undertak- 
ing. 

In the third year of Keicho he died in the 
Fushimi Castle. But as his son and successor 
Hideyori was then very young, Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
was temporarily made the Regent. In the follow- 
ing year Hideyori, urged by Mayeda Toshiiye, re- 
moved to the Osaka Castle, where he was joined 
three years later by Iyeyasu, who, after his en- 
trance there, rewarded many of the generals and 
punished several others. The Regent’s authority 
was thus becoming greater and greater ; while, on 
the other hand, Hideyori, the real lord of the 
castle, had an income ef only 600,000 kokus (1 
koku=5.13 bushels) from the three provinces of 
Settsu, Kawachi and Idsumi. In the nineteenth 
year of Keicho, Hideyori, who had grown up by 
that time, held conferences with his generals in 
the hope of regaining his power. Thus originated 
the war between Hideyori and Lyeyasu. 

Hideyori’s general Ono Harunaga and others 
began to construct works to defend the castle, 
the walls of which were built more than ten feet 
high, and had towers at the distance of every ten 
steps. But Hideyori’s army was defeated, and he 
at last begged for peace, which was granted by 
Iyeyasu on three conditions ; but the former hav- 
ing, however, fulfilled only one of them, that is 
to say, the filling up of the-surrounding ditches, 
the victor then destroyed the outer wall and filled 
up the empty moats. Thus there now remained 
only the main inner castle. 
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In the first year of Genwa, Hideyori, having 
again been incited by Harunaga and others to 


make a fresh attempt to restore his aut! 
suddenly resumed the defense of the castle by 
erecting fence works on the ruins of the outer 
wall, digging ditches two feet deep 


ioritv, 


and giving 


instructions to his generals as to their particular 
duties in the event of an attack. Hearing of 
this, Iyeyasu advanced to Osaka with all 
forces, and placing his generals at various points, 


his 


besieged the castle so closely as to leave no chance 
of escape for the besieged. Thus prepared, Iyc- 
yasu attacked the castle from all sides, and, after 
having first forced the gate facing the Kiobashi 
bridge, set fire to the towers. Hideyori’s men 
were totally routed, and the gates on the four 
sides fell into Iyeyasu’s hands. Ilideyori com- 
mitted suicide, and the castle surrendered. This 
happened thirty-three years after Hideyoshi had 
built this castle. 

Iyeyasu then had it restored, and elected Mat- 
sudaira T'adaakira its lord. But all the gates ex- 
cept the one at the front side had been burnt 
down. Four years later T'adaakira was removed 
to the province of Yamato, and the Osaka Castle 
was then made the abode of the garrison, which 
was to rule over all the provinces lying west of 
Settsu. 

Naito Nobumasa and Matsudaira Katsumasa 
were now appointed commanders and called 
Jodai, and two companies of guards or Joban, 
one at the Kiobashi Gate and the other at the 
Tamatsukuri Gate, respectively, were placed in 
the castle. In the following year two mounted 
companies, called Obangashira, under Hatamoto 
(an immediate vassal of the Shogun) were added, 
as also a certain number of Hatamotos, who had 
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to assist the Obangashira, the denomination used 
for these last warriors being Kaban. All these 
officers had to be changed in August of every 
year. In the same year (fifth year of Genwa) To- 
kugawa Ilidetada, son and successor of Iyeyasu, 
ordered the feudal princes of the western prov- 
inces to repair the castle, and appointed Todo 
Takatora and Kato Tadahiro to superintend the 
works, which, however, were not concluded be- 
fore the fourth year of Kanyci. In the following 
year the Tenshukaku (the main central tower) 
was burnt to the ground by fire caused by light- 
ning. There was another fire in the third year 
of Manji. In the first year of Genji, Tokugawa 
Iyemochi fell sick and died while staying in the 
castle on his return from Kioto; and his kins- 
man Keiki succeeded him. In the third year of 
Keio, Keiki restored the government of the coun- 
try to the Emperor and retired to the Osaka Cas- 
tie. In the first year of Meiji, Keiki’s troops hav- 
ing been defeated at Fushimi and Toba, he had 
consequently to give up the castle, which he, 
however, set fire to before retreating to Yedo 
(Tokio), By this fire all the buildings except 
the four gates and a few towers (whic): 
to be seen) were destroyed. 

In the following year a detached office of the 
Hliobusho (War Department) was placed in the 
castle, and two years afterward the Osaka Chindai 
(the Osaka Garrison) was stationed there, and this 
stronghold became the centre of the fourth mili- 
tary division of the empire. In the cighteenth 
year of Meiji the old government buildings of 
the Kii province were transferred there from the 
Wakayama Castle, and it was by making addi- 
tions to these that the present aspect has been 
obtained. 
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A CURIOUS PARTY 





OF THREE. 


By FRANCES ISABEL CURRIE. 


Wuen Mr. Enoch Jardine boarded the train 
for Quogue he was in financial trouble. Recently 
his associate in business had absconded with a 
large amount of money, and Enoch had been left 
to meet their creditors alone. There was not 
enough money in the safe to satisfy their de- 
mands, and he had been obliged to make an as- 
signment. 

The failure was not a bad one, for in three 
months the house would be able to pay every dol- 
lar that it owed ; but in the meantime Mr. Jardine 
was anxious to get away from clamoring creditors. 
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‘* ENOCH NOTICED THAT LIONEL’S ARM WAS ABOUT HER.” 


The public said that ‘if any man was shrewd 
enough to cheat Jardine he deserved all he got.” 

His father had two sons. Enoch was forty 
years old when this story opens, and his brother 
Lionel was a dozen years younger. ‘The latter 
was a physician, specially interested in nervous 
and mental disorders. Enoch had devoted his 
whole life to the house of Jardine & Co., and his 
father had bequeathed his entire interest in the 
firm to the older son, while Lionel received a pal- 
try sum of five thousand dollars. 

People advised Lionel to try to break this will, 
but he entertained an almost obsolete theory that 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—21. 









‘(He HAD LEVELED A REVOLVER AT HIS UNWELCOME 


every man has a right to do as he chooses with 
his own property. He preferred to be defrauded 
rather than have his father adjudged insane, or 
to have the peculiarities or quarrels of his family 
aired in the courts. 

Later he had fallen in love, but without money 
was unable to marry. ‘he girl he loved was in- 
ordinately rich, and the same pride that prevented 
him from demanding his share of his father’s es- 
tate made him unwilling to be a pensioner on his 
wife’s bounty. He determined not to see the 
young lady again until he could offer her a home. 





VISITOR’S BREAST. 


Ife was located in Philadelphia, where he was 
fast making a reputation for skill and cleverness. 
Ile learned of his brother’s failure, and wrote him 
a letter which, considering all the circumstances, 
Was a generous one. It-was expressive of sympu- 
thy, and offered what help Lionel could give. 

‘© Tt’s a liberal offer,” Enoch reflected. ‘* Peo- 
ple said I influenced father to make the will that 
made Lionel poor, but they lied. It was because 
I lived for the business alone that he left it all to 
me.” 

Three persons had just entered the train, and 
attracted his attention. They were a middle-aged 
gentleman, who was evidently a physician, a young 
lady and an attendant. The man appeared to be 
trying to quiet and soothe the young lady, who 
was obviously suffering great mental agitation ; 
but she was plainly intolerant of his interference. 

She was about twenty years old, and had a sen- 
sitive face, but a positive manner that indicated 
great decision of character. Suddenly she sprang 
to her feet and made an appeal to her feliow pas- 
sengers. 
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‘‘T am being kidnapped,” she said. ‘* These 
persons pretend that I am insane. Telp me, for 
I am without friends and in the hands of my ene- 
nies.” 

The doctor pushed her firmly back to her seat 
aud made an explanation. 

‘Do not be disturbed by this poor child’s com- 
plaining,” he said. ‘* She has no home excepting 
what I give her. It is a common delusion of the 
insane to think their real friends are their ene- 
mies.” 

She wrenched her arm from his grasp and spoke 
again. 

‘“QOther sane people have been accused of in- 
sanity, and other outrages have been perpetrated 
because nobody considered it his business to inter- 
fere. Is it not worth anyone's while to find out 
whether my story is true ? Suppose [ am not the 
chattering imbecile that this monster represents 
Will no one save me from a living 


me to be ? 
death ?” 

No one spoke, and she appeared to sink into 
her place in despair. Then her glance fell upon 
Enoch Jardine’s face and rested there. Some- 
thing in his features held her attention. She did 
not speak aloud, but her appealing face said, 
** Help me!” and he understood her. In all the 
years of his selfish life he had never listened pa- 
tiently to a request for aid, yet he was touched by 
this girl’s inarticulate appeal. His lips moved, 
and she understood him. 

‘**[T will help you,” he promised. 

Enoch Jardine followed the singular trio to 
Southampton, and stopped at a hotel after he had 
seen their abode. The latter was an unfit dwell- 
ing for any person, and especially ill adapted to 
one who was suffering from melancholy. It was 
a frame building with small windows—two of 
which were heavily barred—was unpainted, and 
stood so close to the shore that a nervous petson 
might have been apprehensive lest the sea should 
sweep it away. 

Enoch learned that it had been rented by Dr. 
Thedford, whose niece was said to be demented, 
and that absolute quiet and the monotonous beat- 
ing of the waves were calculated to soothe her ex- 
cited nerves. 

Perhaps if Enoch Jardine had known more of 
the peculiarities of dementia he would have given 
Miss Thedford’s case no further thought. He 
would have remembered that crazy people always 
assert that they are sane, and frequently have pe- 
riods of complete rationality. But he had never 
studied any cases of insanity, and he was haunted 
by the girl’s intelligent eyes. Besides, he had 
given Miss Thedford his promise to help her, and 
he would keep it. 
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He was confronted by many difficulties. He 
could not break into a man’s house and rush 
away with a member of his household. He could 
not tell a physician that his patient was well. He 
could not even have the patient’s mental condi- 
tion tested by other physicians without resorting 
to legal proceedings ; and if she were really in- 
sane these procedings might be very exciting and 
injurious to her. 

Iie haunted the vicinity of her house. One of 
her windows faced the sea, but the other was at 
the side of the house. If she were sane and ncar 
the latter, she could call out to him, or drop a let- 
ter from between the bars of her prison window. 
Once or twice he caught glimpses of her, and the 
sight of her anxious face increased his restless- 
He wondered why she was never allowed 
to go abroad. Was such close confinement neces- 
sary or good for her ? 

He telegraphed Lionel to come to Southamp- 
ton. It had occurred to Enoch that his brother’s 
experience must have taught him how to help 
this imprisoned girl, and how to test her sanity. 

Enoch Jardine was especially, restless one even- 
ing when a storm was gathering, and he went 
down to Dr. Thedford’s house and found it nearly 
surrounded by water. 

** Good God !” he said, profanely. 
bring the girl here to drown her ?” 

The words had scarcely escaped his lips when 
he witnessed a sight which filled him with righte- 
ous indignation. ‘The nurse suddenly seized the 
girl by the waist and dragged her across the room. 
In spite of the wild utterances of storm and sea 
he heard Adrienne Thedford’s cries for mercy. 
Was the woman going to throw her out of the 
window ? No, no; those iron bars were firmly 
fastened to the house, and could not be opened. 
Enoch thought nothing of the rain that now fell 
Ile was indifferent to the surf which 
had reached his feet. He could see nothing but 
those struggling figures. 

Then the woman struck the girl full in her 
pretty face. Then again and again. But the 
blows ceased when Enoch Jardine’s heavy hand 
began an attack upon the door. 


ness. 


** Did they 


heavily. 


‘* Let me into this house,” he shouted, “ or I 
will force open the door !” 

No one answered, and the light in the room 
above was suddenly extinguished. 

‘* There is some devilish work going on here,” 
he said, ‘‘and I will know what it is. Open the 
door !” 

Only the storm shrieked out an answer. 

But a tempest of wrath was raging in Jardine’s 
breast. For the moment he forgot all prudence, 


and would have carried out his threat of breaking 
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in the door if a hand upon his shoulder had not Southampton on the morrow—probably while he 


checked him. 

‘What are you doing?” Dr. Thedford de- 
manded. ‘‘ Are you a housebreaker, and do you 
want to get a bullet into your head ?” 

‘*Tam Enoch Jardine. Housebreakers do not 
shout and demand admittance. I have seen your 
patient beaten by her attendant, and know that a 
helpless child is being brutally treated in this 
house.” 

Even in the darkness Enoch discovered that 
the doctor’s face was white with rage, and that 
he had leveled a revolver at his unwelcome visit- 
or’s breast. 

‘*T can protect my family without the assist- 
ance of strangers,” Thedford said. ‘I have been 

on the beach and have seen nothing. No one has 
been brutally treated in my house. You are 
either a madman or a scoundrel who would have 
broken into this house and abused two helpless 
women, It is well I am here to protect them.” 

Enoch had never been confronted by a revolver 
before, and the new experience gave him a sicken- 
ing feeling of helplessness. But he spoke again. 

‘Tf you honestly wish to serve your patient in- 
vestigate what I have told you. If you are doing 
what is right you will not be afraid of investiga- 
tion. If you mean to kill me rather than admit 
me to your house some one with greater authority 
than I have will come and solve the mystery here 
to-morrow.” : 

Before Dr. Thedford answered a cry from the 
barred chamber rang out through the night. It 
was smothered for an instant, as if a strong hand 
had covered the lips that uttered it; then it 
sounded again, but was quickly stifled. Dr. Thed- 
ford unlocked the door and sprang into the house. 
When Enoch would have followed he was stopped 
by the revolver, and then the door was slammed 
in his face. 

Afterward silence reigned, but he waited until 
the tide drove him away from the house. He was 
without authority, unarmed and nearly frozen. 
No constable would interfere there without a 
warrant, and Enoch would be unable to take any 
action before morning. Sane or insane, the girl 
must be rescued from the hands of such a man. 
He thought of a dozen plans which subsequently 
seemed impracticable. He even considered the 
possibility of his marrying her, and looked shame- 
faced at first at the thought ; but he became ac- 
customed to the romantic idea. He reasoned that 
she might learn to love one who had rescued her 
from a life of imprisonment. And a wife who 
was young and beautiful would add romance to 
his hitherto prosaic life. 

He remembered that Lionel would arrive in 


was at the courthouse in quest of a writ of habeas 

corpus. Ie went back to his hotel and wrote a 

letter to his brother explaining why he must be 

absent, and asking Lionel to wait for his return. 
*. * * * * * 

Dr. Lionel Jardine was not at the hotel when 
Enoch came back with the requisite writ. Enoch 
was eager now for the dénouement ; but the ma- 
chinery of the law moves slowly, and he was 
forced to wait until morning before the writ could 
be served. He went down on the shore to watch 
the house which had become so intensely interest- 
ing to him. 

‘“* To-morrow, if she is sane, she will be free,” 
he thought. ‘I wonder if she will ever care for 
the man who has taken so much pains to give her 
her liberty !” 

The front door of the house suddenly opened 
and closed again, and a man and woman came 
out. 

Enoch was breathing hard. 

‘‘Great Heaven !” he thought; ‘‘ Thedford is 
taking his patient away.” 

He sprang out in the road after them, but 
stopped when the rays from a light on the beach 
fell upon them. The woman was certainly Miss 
Thedford, but she was not the pathetic-looking 
girl he had seen shrinking from her physician 
and attendant. Now her eyes were brilliant, her 
lips smiling. She was clinging to the man at her 
side. 

But her companion was not Dr. Thedford. Ie 
was Lionel Jardine. 

Enoch noticed that Lionel’s arm was about her, 
and he thought how young, how strong, how 
handsome Lionel was, and he felt suddenly grown 
old and lonely. He hastened to overtake them. 
When he reached them he said : 

‘“‘T am Enoch. How did you come to be 
here ?” 

Lionel grasped both of his hands. 

‘*T am here because you sent for me,” he an- 
swered. ‘I shall bless you all the days of my 
life for what you have done, Enoch ; I have you 
to thank for my wife.” 

“© Your wife ?” 

** Yes, my wife.” Lionel spoke with infinite 
tenderness. ‘‘ Adrienne and I were married to- 
day. ‘We are going to New York to-night, 
but were on our way to the inn to see you before 
we start.” 

* * * * * * 

Adrienne told their story. She sat by the log- 
wood fire in Enoch’s room, and told how she had 
loved Lionel for two years, and how he had sud- 


‘denly ceased to visit her. She had lived with her 
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parents in Philadelphia until a year before, when 
they had visited Long Island with her. They had 
spent one day at that house on the shore which 
had so recently been her prison. Late in the day 
her father and mother had gone out in a fishing 
boat. She had watched them from a window of 
the house, and waved them a gay good-by. And 
then there appeared to be something wrong with 
the sail; some one made a mistake, and the boat 
capsized. Her father and mother were drowned 
before her eyes. 

Could anyone wonder that she was the victim of 
nervous prostration ? Was it strange that for 
weeks she was ill, melancholy, close to the door 
of death ? 

In time her vigorous young constitution as- 
serted itself. When she was recovering she 
learned that her father had left no will, and that 
his brother had been appointed trustee of his es- 
tate and Adrienne’s guardian. If she died, her 
uncle, who was her nearest relative, would re- 
ceive all of her inheritance. If she were de- 
mented, she would never have control of her 
property. 

She was told continually that she was crazy. 
She was not allowed to see her friends, and was 
imprisoned in one room and was guarded by an 
attendant who was cruel to her. At times the pa- 
tient doubtless appeared insane. She was frantic 
with indignation at the treatment she was receiy- 
ing. She had stormed, entreated and even threat- 
ened her custodians if they did not release her ; 
but she was as helpless as a child in a lion’s den. 

She believed that Dr. Thedford tried to rob her 
of her reason. He had taken every book away 
from her, and had brought her to the very house 
from which she had witnessed the tragedy that 
had so nearly driven her to her death. She had 
« horror of the sea. She hated the sight of its 
treacherous surface. It was always suggestive to 
her of the death of those whom she had loved so 
levotedly. And because she did hate and dread 
the sea she had been forced to see and to hear it. 
She had been told that the only way to overcome 
her horror was for her to become accustomed to 
the sight and sound that she dreaded. She was 
foreed to look at the sea. She was kept awake 
at night and compelled to hear its continual roar- 
ing. When she closed her eyes to keep out the 
sight, or covered her ears to escape from the 





sound, she had received rough treatment from the 
attendant who was hired to ill-use her. 

Lionel’s silence had added greatly to Adrienne’s 
sorrows. She believed that he cared for her, and 
she had surmised that his pride would not permit 
him to marry so rich awoman. Of what use had 
her money been to her? If she had been poor 
her reason would never have been questioned, and 
the man she loved would have given her his name 
and his protection. 

She was young, and hope died hard within her. 
She believed her imprisonment could not last for- 
ever. Some day she might manage to send a let- 
ter to Lionel, who would know that she was not 
mad and would rescue her. 

When she saw Enoch in the train she had been 
reminded of Lionel. She had not imagined that 
the two men were brothers, but some instinct had 
prompted her to appeal to Enoch. She could 
never forget what he had done for her. She 
would be grateful to him all the rest of her life. 

** But,” said Enoch, at the end, “ how did you 
get into the house, Lionel ?” 

** When I read your letter, Enoch, I knew that 
Adrienne was a vrisoner in that house. I went 
there and broke in the door. Thedford had fled, 
for he dared not remain until your return from 
court. The attendant was preparing to take Adri- 
enne away, and I never shall forget how my dar- 
ling looked when she saw me. I was unwilling 
ever to trust her to any other keeping than my 
own. I had the attendant locked up, and tele- 
graphed to have detectives arrest Dr. Thedford. 
I married my little girl to-day, and then we went 
back to that hateful house together to pack up 
her belongings, which she wishes to take with her. 
I have been nearly mad with rage to-day, but to- 
night two sentiments have the mastery of me. 
They are love for my precious wife and gratitude 
for my brother.” 

The words rang in Enoch’s ears long after 
Lionel was gone. 

‘*Tf he knew that I wanted to marry the girl 
he might not be so grateful,” Enoch reflected. 
And then, ‘‘It is a new sensation for me to be 
the subject of such a feeling. When I am on my 
feet financially I will perpetuate it. Lionel shall 
not be a pensioner on his wife’s bounty. He shall 
be a silent partner in the new house of Jardine & 
Jardine.” 
































A STUDY AT CAPRI.— BY JOHN SARGENT. 


AN ISLAND OF AMAZONS. 


By MARGARET 


THAT so many people have no other idea of 
this island, who know of its existence at all, than 
that it is a semi-fabulous spot floating on the 
breast of a tideless summer sea, is not to be won- 
dered at. Poets have sung of it; artists have 
painted it ; romancers have told stories about it ; 
even sober history has described it in a way to 
make it seem more than half unreal—a radiant, 
shimmering vision rather than a solid portion of 
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our natural universe, upon which human beings 
eat and drink, suffer and are glad, grow old and 
die, exactly as we all do. 

Capri has been called an artist’s island. For- 
eign and Italian painters alight there like sum- 
mer birds every year. ‘The atmosphere, the blne 
sea, the architecture, and especially the people, 
enchant them. Thus you may scarcely visit a 
picture exhibition in Europe or America without 
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seeing there some effect of this fascination upon 
painters. 
Mrs. Stowe, in her “‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” gave 
a poetic glimpse of Capri as seen from Sorrento, 
where Agnes sold oranges. Buchanan Read, in 
‘* Drifting,” writes : 
‘“‘And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates.” 


All of which is very artistic and delightful, of 
course. 

Its great defect to those who wish to know facts 
—the truth, and nothing but the truth—is that 
Capri is not “calm,” but as chattering as a 
thicket of magpies; that it has no “‘ gates” of sap- 
phire or otherwise ; that it has no “ estates,” and 
that from Sorrento it cannot be seen at all ! 

It may likewise be said in this connection that 
the Mediterranean is not always a ‘‘ summer sea,” 
but rages like any other at times ; and that it is 
not * tideless,” but rises and falls about three 
feet every day. 

Capri must not be confounded, as it so often 
is, with Caprera, Garibaldi’s island home and 
sepulchre. Capri is nearer the continent of Eu- 
rope, being twenty-two miles south of Naples and 
six distant from the nearest point of the main- 
land. Vesuvius looms nine miles away, and al- 
ways by the way he wears his cap of smoke 
Capri knows the way of the wind. 

The island is between nine and ten miles in cir- 
cumference, three and a half miles in length, and 
two in width at the widest place. It 
ruptly from the water, like the peak of a sub- 
merged mountain. Its highest point, Monte 
Solario, is 1,980 feet above the sea. Upon one 
side cliffs rise sheerly up 900 feet from the water, 
and all sides are precipitous. Boats can land only 
in two places, both places narrow little strips of 
beach, one considerably narrower and meaner 
than the other. 

Landings are seldom made except upon the 
larger one, facing Naples. This is the Granda 
Marina, or Great Beach, where the little island 
fleet rides at anchor. Capri has been compared 
to a sphinx in shape, gazing dreamily over the 
Mediterranean to the yellow deserts of Africa, 
and the nearer coral reefs to which so much of 
its youth sails away every summer. There are 
three villages. One, called Anacapri, is Upper 
Capri. The town of Capri proper is nearer the 
middle of the island, and there is a little fishing 
hamlet down on the Granda Marina. From its 
earliest known history nineteen centuries ago 
until 1874 there was no road connecting lofty 
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Anacapri with any other part of the world. It 
remained for ages poised upon its eyrie like some 
mystic bird to which days and nights and chang- 
ing seasons, the passing of centuries, the tumults 
of nature and the birth and death of races were 
the shadows of dreams. No stranger climbed 
there ; very few of the inhabitants to this day 
get away even so far as Naples, and with its only 
neighbor it was not on loving terms. It is told 
that in a long-ago time of famine Capri sent 
word up to Anacapri, ‘‘ Unless you lend us of your 
corn we shall die ;” to which Anacapri sent amia- 
ble answer, ‘‘ We wish you would.” 

Until the government road was built Anacapri 
was accessible only by means of 535 enormous 
steps, a giant’s stairway up from the Granda Ma- 
rina. These steps were horribly steep and high, 
gouged out from the face of the precipitous rock 
straight up from the sea. Riderless donkeys were 
trained to go up and down them, heavily laden. 
Women climbed and descended them incessantly, 
themselves creatures, if not beasts, of burden, 
carrying building timbers, blocks of stone, crates 
of fruit and casks of wine on their heads. A 
stalwart German tried to lift one of these head 
loads put down by a climbing woman. He was 
barely able to start it from the ground. These 
women of burden cannot themselves lift their 
loads from the ground. Several other women 
lift the weight to the bearer’s head, after which 
she strides off erect as a young sapling. 

Nobody climbs now the dizzy steps that were 
once one of the wonders of Europe, but Capri 
women carry burdens just the same. A street 
ten feet wide is the exception, five being the rule. 
Burdens could not be carried through such blind 
and tortuous alleys in any other way. 

The Italian servant who ‘‘spiks Ingliss ” met 
us upon our arrival, and told us he had been wait- 
ing for our ‘‘ sheep,” and had brought ‘ mon- 
keys” for us to ride up to Capri. The passage 
up on our donkeys was a succession of terraces, 
like wide, shallow steps ; no wagon could mount 
them, but it did not occur to us to wonder how 
our two large trunks were to ride to the town till, 
soon after our arrival, we were told that they had 
arrived. We expected to see at least a handcart 
ora wheelbarrow. What we did see was a smil- 
ing pair of women, not panting in the least or 
mopping dewy brows. We gave them all they 


asked (forty cents) for the job, and smiling, ever 
smiling, they smilingly withdrew, having charged 
us travelers’ prices, and made a day’s wages apiece 
in less than an hour by bearing our trunks on 
their heads. 

It was a joke of some of our hotel company to 
assure newly arrived foreigners that Capri women 
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brought their tipsy husbands home in this man- 
ner. Some Englishmen believed it. Seeing 
women do so much, they did not know why they 
should not do more—an impression of feminine 
powers of strength and endurance not strictly 
confined to Britons, by the way. The truth is, 
a tipsy man is the rarest of spectacles upon 
Capri. I never saw one. In that island of vine 
and wine the people are much less given to drink 
than I have found them on islands in Penobscot 
Bay: As for bringing such a one home on her 
head, the Amazon would much sooner roll him 
into the water ! 

Of the 4,000 inhabitants, one sees almost no 
men at all. The few that are visible seem a lazy, 
loafing crew, lying on their backs and smoking 
the livelong day. More than once we saw a Capri 
woman marching up to the hotel with a trunk on 
her head, while beside her sauntered her husband 
or lover, carrying a few satchels and shawls. ‘The 
sight was not so aggravating to us as might be 
imagined. We knew that Capri men are not 
trained to carry loads on their heads as the women 
are. We knew that this particular husband or 
lover was enjoying a well-earned rest from months 
of hard work and exposure at coral fishing, and 
that it was really more than Capri expected of 
him that he carried even those satchels. That 
almost all of the husbands, sons and brothers are 
off on fishing cruises, or still further away at the 
African coral fisheries, accounts for the fact that 
Capri seems an island of Amazons. 

Coral is largely exported from Naples. Scarcely 
a person on Capri but wears some fantastically 
shaped bit of it as charm against misfortune or 
lure to good luck. 

When the fishers are away the women work in 
the vineyards, orchards and gardens, drive don- 
keys, work in stables, build and repair houses— 
do all that we consider men’s work. From my 
window at the Cavour I used to see a laughing, 
chattering group of girls mixing mortar, carrying 
stones up ladders and laying them, like the ex- 
pert masons they were. They climbed the lad- 
ders with bare feet ; they wore only one petticoat, 
the usual long-sleeved, coarse linen chemise, and 
the usual blue cotton corset outside. None of 
them had ever worn any more fashionable or 
lighter headgear in their lives than a tray of 
mortar. 

The substance of Capri is whitish gray lime- 
stone, such as the adjoining mainland from 
which it was severed. It is fertile in the de- 
pression between the head and haunches of the 
sphiax where the town is built. Where the rock 
does not crop up it is covered with pumice and 
volcanic ashes. The ashes are sometimes lightly 
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added to, cast over from an eruption of Vesu- 
vius ; but the soil continues so valuable that 
every precaution is taken to prevent it from 
slipping away, down the slope, into the sea. Ter- 
races and walls hold it in place, so that one 
seems surrounded by prison walls. 

The architecture of the island reminds one of 
Syrian towns. Every house is dazzlingly white- 
washed upon the stone. Most of them have a 
domed central roof, surrounded by several flat 
ones, and used for the various business that our 
home life performs under shelter—eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, working, visiting, dancing, and the 
drying of fruit, macaroni and clothes. 

Upon one near us a school was kept, two hours 
of every day. When we saw the temptations to 
idleness spread from that roof before the uneasy 
youngsters we did not wonder that scarce a Capri 
peasant can read or write. Many of them learn 
in childhood, but forget entirely by the time they 
are over thirty, from never glancing at a printed 
page. Even printed signs are not needed in Capri. 

The products of the island are oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, olives, fish, quails and wine. Its im- 
ports are almost everything else it consumes. 
There is very little growth of cereals. Italy at 
large is not a grain-producing country, having 
sunshine in abundance but lacking water, and 
doing better with fruits. The average production 
of Italy is twelve bushels an acre, only about a 
third of the average of cloudy England. It thus 
does not produce enough for its own inhabitants. 

Quails are a great source of profit for Capri. 
The Capri priest is sometimes called ‘ Bishop of 
Quails,” because so much of his revenue comes 
from them. The birds arrive in May and Sep- 
tember in great clouds, flying across the island. 
From hill to hill, across ravines, are stretched vast 
nets, and the birds, dashing against them, become 
bewildered or stunned, and are bagged by tens 
of thousands. When we were there, there was 
not a single piece of agricultural machinery on 
the island. . 

Lying entirely away from the world for ages, 
Capri is still of a far-away age in many things. 
Uncounted generations of men have lived and 
died there, learning no new thing, but transmit- 
ting to their descendants only what they received 
from their own ancestors. The plows are pre- 
cisely such as were used in Homer’s time; the 
spinning wheels no newer than Mary ayd Martha 
used ; the oil mills exactly like those unearthed 
from Pompeii. Even the coarse, heavy dislies 
and drinking vessels are antique of form, though 
of yesterday’s make; and the bit of cotton rag 
floating in liquid grease is lighted in an earthen 
lamp shaped like imperial Roman bronzes. 
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Every seed sowr. 
on Capri is sown 
by hand. The 
tireless breezes 
would otherwise 
blow them wide of 
their mark. But 
not many seeds 
are planted. ‘To- 
matoes and beans 
are grown, but the 
inhabitants sub- 
sist chiefly upon 
their native fruits 
and fish, together 
with potatoes, in- 
variably fried, 
and the maize of 
which they make 
a staple article of 
diet—polenta. 
This ** polenta,” a 
smooth and fine 
hasty pudding, 
they cover with 
grated sheep’s or 
goat’s cheese, or 
with stewed toma- 
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toes, and are quite 
prepared to turn 
up their noses at 
such barbaric fare 
as our mince pies, 
for instance— 
swectened flesh 
between tivo lay- 
ers of swine’s fat, 
and flour. It is 
estimated that the 
inhabitants con- 
sume 600 quarts of 
corn meal apiece 
every year. When 
we remember that 
meal ** swells vis- 
ibly before our 
very eyes” this is 
no insignificant 
quantity. They 
rarely taste meat, 
and do not care 
for it. A native 
nurse employed at 
our hotel begged 
to be allowed to go 
home to her meals 
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because the sight of the cooked flesh sickened her. 
Indeed some of us were much in the same case, 
for our landlord, possessed of the fixed Italian 
conviction that all Englishmen and Americans 
are carnivorous creatures, gave us four courses of 
meat at every dinner, with only one of vegetables. 
‘The meat and poultry came from Naples, in those 
rakish boats with lateen and party-colored sails 
that are so picturesque, and so often pictured. 
Frequently they were becalmed upon the hot bay 
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for hours, and reached us at Inst, our dinners dif- 
fusing odors not in the least of rose gardens of 
Shiraz. Whenever this happened our landlord 
rubbed his hands, for every Italian thinks he 
knows that the English and Americans like their 
flesh food “high”! The 
islanders eat cuttlefish, 
coarse, tough and stringy, 
like rubber. Lobsters are 
large and cheap, but not 
to be compared with our 
wn, the warm Mediterra- 
nean rendering them flabby 
and flavorless)s After a 
heavy shower the savage 
slopes are covered with 
women and children gath- 
ering a favorite harvest 
washed out from hidine, 
and swollen plump and 
juicy with rain. This har- 
vest is of snails, and much 
in vogue eaten with the 
universal tomato sauce. 
Macaroni is often home- 
made, though the factory 
article costs but five cents 
a pound. It is made in 
great shining sheets, and 
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hung on lines to dry like linen sheets. When it 
hung near the ground, instead of on roofs, dogs 
licked it, pigs rubbed against it, and every passing 
peasant found it necessary to thrust it aside with 
dirty paws. 

There are said to be one hundred and forty- 
one varieties of grapes in Southern Italy, twenty- 
three varieties of figs, and almost as many of 
No disease has ever attacked the figs, nor 
the oranges and lemons. Their only enemy is the 
cold while they are in blossom. The figs of Capri 
equal Smyrna figs, but the same primitive meth- 
ods and carelessness in drying them that charac- 
terize all the island’s agricultural labor spoil them 
for exportation. In August and September roofs 
are covered with them, drying for winter food. 
They sold in their season at the price of grapes, 
one cent a pound, full measure, running over. 
We grew almost to loathe both in time; for be- 
sides a steady supply of them at our three hotel 
meals, we were submerged beneath presents of 
them from everybody who had the least hope ofa 
parting gift from us. 

Capri wine is famous all over the world, but 
the most of that exported under the name never 
saw the island. Where shade is useful the vines 
are grown over trellises. But the vineyard rule 
is to train them upon high chestnut poles or pop- 
lar trees. ‘Thus space is left at their base for 
garden use, and the trees in time make fuel. 
Four vines are attached to each tree; and the 
great clusters, like those of Eshcol, crowd each 
other, ripen badly, and make poorer wine than 
need be. Light red Capri wine’ sells at six cents 
the liter, a little less than a quart. The Capri 
grapes are almost entirely of white varieties. Once 
meeting a woman carrying a huge clothes basket 
full of purple ones, we offered her—being sated 
with the sugary white ones—the enormous price 
of three cents a pound. They were too valuable 
for coloring and flavoring, however, and with 
glistening, regretful eves she refused. 

The winemaking takes place in September, 
and it is precisely the process it was in Bible 
times, the grapes being all trodden. It is a great 
game for young people from the hotels to make 
up merry parties for treading in the wine press. 
The bare Capri foot is not always the purest thing 
alive ; and we saw them go into the press with no 
formality whatever of ablution, but even thus 
it was a pleasanter spectacle than the treading of 
the promiscuous tourists; for where the Capri 
foot had known air and sunshine all its life the 
“‘ civilized ” foot had been shut away in shoes and 
stockings from the air—and who knows how 
much from water ? During the wine season half 
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the island wore red, or rather purple, stockings 
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requiring no patent attachments to keep them in 
place. 

The olive is propagated from slips and shoots. 
The slipping is done in winter, and eight or ten 
years are necessary for a lusty tree. Grafted into 
the wild olive, they bear in five. The olive flow- 
ers in June and ripens in October. Then the 
fruit is gathered for pickling. But when devoted 
to oil it is left to grow black in December. The 
oil is used for every purpose where we use butter 
or other “shortening.” All frying is done with 
it, and it anoints the coarse bread. A hole is 
scooped in the middle of a loaf, and it is filled 
with oil, which permeates the mass. Butter is 
never made by the Amazons. 

Goat’s milk is preferred, and cows are kept 
only for the convenience of the hotels. Their 
milk is extremely poor. ‘They are fed on vine 
leaves, wisps of coarse grass and weeds, and the 
spiny, brutal cacti with which the island runs 
riot, and which must be tamed by boiling before 
the cows can even snuff at it. It bears a fat, ugly 
pear, which they greedily consume. 

The Capri peasant, more than indifferent to 
butter, does not even use the best oil, which is 
reserved for market, just as our farmeresses will 
delude with pork and suet, that the milk of their 
kine may go to fatten the summer boarder. That 
for home consumption is made by boiling the 
husks and skimming the cooled water. Pigs, 
sheep and goats abound. The pigs are long- 
legged, lank and lean, always black, always shin- 
ing. They are swift runners, loud squealers, and 
never develop bristles where the islanders them- 
selves make no winter change of dress. 

These pigs are the scavengers of Capri. We 
wondered if scavenging was not the sole mis- 
sion of their being. The peasants do not like 
fresh pork, and government puts so strong a tax 
upon salt that they condense it themselves from 
the sea in spite of looming fines ; hence hams and 
bacons must be expensive viands. Sheep are 
kept less for their wool than for their milk. 
Goats give a quart of milk a day, which sells 
for four cents. To economize this milk, young 
lambs and kids are sometimes suckled by dogs, 

A goat will consume in a day all the food a 
young girl can cut for it in a long half-day. At 
the price of goat’s milk this makes her earn eight 
cents a day. Sheep are sheared fully in the 
spring and partially at midsummer. The wool 
is of miserable quality, and often spun straight 
from the back without carding. Old women, 
mummies at fifty, sit about all day upon terrace 
walks, with their knitting and their distaffs, the 
same distaffs with which Penelope’s handmaidens 
spun. 























The Capri Amazon lives continually out of 
doors. ‘lo whoever stands upon heights above 
the town an incessant roar of voices rises up, 
like the roar of the sea upoma gravelly beach. 
The dwellings do not tempt to remaining within 
them even in winter. They are built to exclude 
light as much as possible, not only because light 
is heat in southern summers, but because govern- 
ment puts a tax upon windows. In consequence, 
the interiors are dusky and not fragrant, for why 
cleanse away dirt that cannot be seen ? and how 
can it be seen when windows are like knotholes 
for size, and scarce at that ? The earthen floors 
are rarely swept, never washed. In the midst of 
an ocean of it water is too great a luxury to be 
squandered upon floors. Cisterns are few, and 
drinking water is sought from public fountains, 
of which there are but two. Women are con- 
stantly carrying tubs of this water on their heads. 
All used in our hotel was brought in this manner. 
The tubs were left standing in the entrance hall, 
and whoever thirsted might help himself. That 
privilege was made use of by the family, their 
servants and passing acquaintances in the usual 
Capri fashion, which is exactly that of beasts of 
the field. Perspiring brows, greasy hat brims, nat- 
ural bangs—innocent of fine-tooth comb, but not 
the better for that innocence—all went in, while 
the cooling fluid was sucked up with a loud gurgle. 
It was the same when, on the return from the 
fountain, our water: bearer set down her burden 
for a moment’s gossip with a friend and gave her 
buckets to the service of every and any chance 
wayfarer. We foreign carnivora, supposed to feed 
upon decaying flesh, could avoid drinking this 
water, for a bottle of wine was set before each of 
us at lunch and dinner. But we could not shut 
our eyes to its presence in our coffee and in much 
of our food. We continually assured ourselves 
and each other that heat purifies, and that thus 
the infusion of noses, brows, hat brims and bangs 
had evaporated in cooking. It was a desperate 
sort of whistling to keep our courage up, but 
whoever will not accept his peck of dirt by 
bushels, not to say by hogsheads, must not go to 
Southern Italy. 

The home of the Capri Amazon of course has 
no stove. Such small cooking as is required is 
done over a charcoal furnace, or with tiny twigs 
and fagots under a tripod, or over tiny holes in 
a bench of bricks in which a handful of charcoal 
glows, all of them precisely the methods by which 
dinners were cooking on that awful August noon, 
A.D. 79, when Vesuvius vomited death and a grave 
upon gay Pompeii. When afterward we lived a 
month beside the Pompeian ruins, wandering in 
and out of the roofless dwellings at our will, we 
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knew that a Capri housekeeper, given the Pom- 
peian utensils frescoed in the Museum at Naples, 
could get her dinner here as conveniently as she 
could at home —that is, just as dinners. were 
cooked before our Christian era was yet very per- 
ceptibly Christianized. 

The islanders are said to live—as they do live— 
for seven or eight-cents a day. An Englishman 
told me that he had lived there now thirty years, 
because it was the only decent place in the world 
where a man could support a wife and family on 
three hundred dollars a year. This man had now 
a Capri wife, she having died with whom he 
eloped from England. To live even thus cheaply 
the men must work, and the women not weep, 
but work too. The great government road was 
built mostly by women. They are quicker work- 
ers than men, and more faithful. 

The islanders are a merry race, though a pas- 
sionate one. Their crimes are oftener crimes 
from jealousy than any other passion, jealousy 
being the besetting rage of Italy. A young lady 
of our company received a threatening sign from 
a young Amazon, simply because the young lady 
had smiled upon, not the girl’s lover, but upon 
her cousin’s. Several mad creatures jabbered 
and gesticulated from behind grated windows, all 
of them mad because of love. They were men ; 
and statistics of insanity in Italy tell that more 
men go insane of love and jealousy than women. 

The two accomplishments of Capri Amazons 
are dancing and music, as might be expected of a 
race in which lingers yet some strain of Greek 
blood. This strain is shown by the blue eyes and 
blonde hair which appear now and then amid the 
usual dusky complexions and midnight eyes. The 
Amazons are not exactly beautiful as a rule, but 
possessed of an even greater charm, that of pict- 
uresqueness. They have’a fawnlike grace of atti- 
tude and movement, and their glowing youth 
bewitches artists tosuch an extent that some have 
begun by painting and ended by marrying them. 
Their costume is a cotton or woolen skirt to the 
ankles, an outside corset of cotton, and the full- 
sleeved yellow linen chemise gathered full with a 
cord at the throat. On festal days and Sundays 
a gay-colored silk kerchief is pinned upon the 
head with golden pins or daggers. A queer hat 
is braided on the island from coarse chips and 
sold at three cents. They had enormous brims, 
and were worn at work as protection against the 
sun. We foreigners adopted them for the same 
reason, and roamed about the island, giving the 
appearance at a distance of huge ambulatory 
cheeses. They were so cheap and so !:\deous 
that we greatly wondered why we were forever 
losing them; why they disappeared from our 
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rooms almost as surely as we left them there 
alone. The Amazons did not wear them save 
at roughest labor, and we continued wondering 
till we remembered that upon every three-cent 
hat was a fifty-cent silk kerchief. 

The musical instruments are almost as biblical 
as Capri distaffs and spinning wheels. The fa- 
vorite Jew’s-harp is not biblical, in spite of its 
name, which is merely a corruption of jaw’s 
harp. The Jew’s-harp is a purely Italian instru- 
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ment, unknown before the seventeenth century, 
and native to the Italian Tyrol. The tambour- 
ine, however, upon which they all play, is the 
same timbrel upon which Jephthah’s innocent 
daughter sounded her own knell. 

Out of the common Jew’s-harp Capri girls bring 
wonderful music. ILalf a dozen playing together 
make the air vibrate with full, sweet sounds. 
These sounds could easily be mistaken for the 
voice of one great harp, across the strings of 
which sweeps a master hand. In the distance, 
in the still evening, it was like Molian music. 
I used to faney it the echoes, caught and held 
two thousand years ago, of the cymbal-playing 
youths and maids who danced and sang and wove 
themselves garlands, upon this very isle, when the 
world was young. ‘The tambourine was quite 
another thing. It did not make music at all, but 
a rhythmic thump for the timing of flying feet. 
The tarantella, the great popular dance of South- 
ern Italy, was frequently danced by moonlight on 
flat roofs. Whenever we heard the thump of 
tambourines we began to wander abroad, hoping 
to receive an invitation to look on. 

But little is known of the history of Capri be- 
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fore the time of Augustus Caesar. That little island than the gross profligate, the second Cesar, 
was scarcely more than a tradition transmitted ‘Tiberius, who resided upon the island for ten 
by the Latin poets that it was lately occupied by years while Sejanus ruled Rome. ‘Traces of his 
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a colony from Greece. When Augustus took pos- presence and his sensuality, as well as his splen- 
session he built palaces, baths and aqueducts. dor, are still abundant on the island, although 
Ile, however, is much less associated with the museums have absorbed countless medals, coins, 
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frescoes, mosaics and scn}ptures. The great statue 
of Tiberius, now in the Vatican at Rome, was un- 
earthed upon Capri. The digging Amazon con- 
tinually turns up with the soil some relic of a 
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more splendid age. The ruins are still traced of 
twelve palaces dedicated to twelve divinities, as 
well as various “ villas,” at which the tvrant took 
his ease. But as the Senate at the death of Tibe- 
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rius ordered every one of his buildings razed to 
the ground, very little remains of them but shape- 
lessness, though in some places are stairs, subter- 
ranean reservoirs, foundations in brickwork, even 
subterranean rooms, still 

marks of ancient decoration. 

In the eighth century Capri became 
a possession of the Roman See. It 
was frequently ravaged by Moslem 
pirates. Caves and dens are still seen 
in the face of steep cliffs, whither the 
inhabitants have always fled in times 
of danger. In 1806 Capri was taken 
by the British and garrisoned under 
Colonel Hudson Lowe, afterward Na- 
poleon’s jailer at St. Helena. He, 
however, was soon forced to yield 
Capri up to a French force. 

Just above the ruins of what is 
called the Ninth Palace, hanging over 
a frightful precipice and commanding 
the whole ascent from the water, are 
the ruins of a medieval castle called 
‘‘ Barbarossa.” Who built this castle, 
of which two round towers still re- 
main, nobody knows. Nobody knows 
when it was built, or what wild, 
fierce scenes were enacted in its 
great shadow. All tradition preserv- 
ed of this relic of the Middle Ages is 
that it was stormed and carried in 
the sixteenth century by the famous 
corsair ‘‘ Barbarossa,” the red-bearded 
pirate, the scourge and terror of the 
coast. Now the ruins are much vis- 
ited by artists and romance lovers, 
but no warrior climbs those frowning 
heights save with the most peaceful 
of intentions. 

Capri is lavishly strewn with ruins. 

Pillars and columns of pagan palaces 
are built anew into Christian churches, 
even into houses. But over the pros- 
trate ruins the sweetbrier grows in 
profusion, and up to them rises the 
singing and laughter of girls. Capri’s 
days are peaceful now; famine, fire 
and sword threaten no more. Sum- 
mer is long, winter short; strangers 
come in greater numbers every year, 
and Capri considers itself now an im- 
portant part of the world. 
I was showing a map of Europe to 
‘‘There is our island,” she said. 
She laid her finger on the island of Sardinia, 
upon the face of which tiny Capri would be only 
as a dimple upon a fair cheek. 
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It is rather curious, when one makes re- 
searches in the legends of the far past, to see 
how prophecies, presentiments and apparitions, 
and even omens, are recorded in staid and sober 
histories of different countriés as dorming an in- 
tegral part of historical lore, and stated as facts 
with absolute and passionless impartiality. Su- 
perstitious people always accept these records with 
implicit faith; skeptics always assert that such 
things cannot be because they don’t believe in 
them ; but the large majority of persons listen 
with interest to ghost stories, remark placidly, 
‘* How curious !” or, ‘* How dreadful !”’ as the case 
may be, and straightway think of something else. 

There is no use delving back into the classic 
period of history, though, from all accounts, 
Julius Cesar and various other noble Romans 
after death used to make life a burden to con- 
temporary friends and acquaintances by stalk- 
ing about and uttering sententious and oracular 
remarks respecting the approaching demise of 
the unfortunate ghostseer ; and as those proph- 
ecies had an unhappy knack of coming true, ap- 
paritions became extremely unpopular, and were 
warded off by various amulets and consecrated 
relics. However, the classic toga may have had 
much to do with the frequency of ghosts in those 
days. It was a costume at once spectral and ap- 
propriate, and really the idea of a ghost in the 
coat and trousers of private life deprives the un- 
fortunate apparition of much of its prestige. 

The English sovereigns have always been more 
or less bothered by omens and predictions until 
the Guelphs came to the throne, when apparently 
the unseen world was discouraged by the deprav- 
ity and imbecility of the Georges and the placid 
bourgeoiserie of the present Queen, for now one 
never hears of anything remarkable in the super- 
natural line that ever befalls them. To Henry LV. 
of England it was foretold that he would die in 
Jerusalem, a fact that he often referred to and 
disbelieved in, as he had no intention of visiting 
the Holy Land; but, being struck with mortal 
illness in Westminster Abbey, he was transported 
to a room called the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
there died, which was quite near enough to the 
fulfillment of the prophecy to satisfy the least su- 
perstitious of his subjects and to pave the way 
for the carrying out of the next dark saying, 
which was that ‘‘ Harry born at Monmouth would 
win all and die young, whereas Harry born at 
Windsor would live long and lose all.” 

Henry V., who conscientiously carried out his 
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share of the prophecy, both as regarded his birth- 
place, lis conquests and his early death, made ar- 
rangements for his expected heir to see the light 
in the Tower and to have him christened Edward, 
but fate and the prophecy were too strong for 
him. 

Henry VI. was born at Windsor, and was named 
after his father, the mighty conqueror of France 
and the idol of his people. Always with a view, 
I presume, to obeying the prediction, he did live 
long, and lost, first, his father’s conquests in 
France, next his crown, and then his life. 

Two of the wives of Henry VIII., Jane Seymour 
and Catharine Howard, are said to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon in the historic precincts of 
Hampton Court, The first is visible on the anni- 
versary of her death, gliding through the rooms 
and carrying a small lighted lamp. The ghost of 
Queen Catharine Howard manifests itself in more 
startling fashion. After her arrest she managed 
to escape from her guardians, and fled down a 
wide open passage, or, rather, balcony, in the 
vain attempt to reach her husband and to make a 
personal appeal to his merey. She was pursued 
and recaptured before she effected her purpose, 
and was dragged shrieking back to the room in 
which she was confined till she was transferred to 
the Tower. From time to time a white form, it 
is reported, is seen flitting down this hall, wailing 
piteously as it goes. ‘To these two royal spectres 
is joined a plebeian one in the shape of the ghost 
of the nurse that tended King Edward VI. in his 
infaney. 

We hear no more of warnings or of omens until 
the Duke and Duchess. of Suffolk, discussing the 
conspiracy that was to place their daughter, Lady 
Jane Grey, upon the throne of England, saw an 
arm start from the wall and brandish a bloody ax 
at them, ‘* whereat,” sayeth the chronicle, ‘‘ they 
were much affrighted.” Small blame to them, 
one would think ; but as omens and predictions 
are useless, they ‘‘dreed their weird ” and brought 
their voung daughter, the Nine Days’ Queen, to 
a tragic death upon the scaffold. 

Queen Elizabeth was forewarned of her own 
death by seeing her double, ‘‘ very lean and hag- 
gard, in a blaze of light”; and Lady Southwell re- 
cords that she saw the Queen, then on her death- 
bed, walking two or three rooms before her, and 
fearing that her dying charge had risen in delir- 
ium, rushed back to the sick room to find the 
royal invalid still in the stupor that preceded her 
demise. 
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Ifowever, sometimes the apparitions of the liv- 
ing are less ominous. Catharine II., the mighty 
Empress of Russia, was lying ill, so says history, 
when her attendants came in great excitement to 
the sick room to announce that her living image, 
in full imperial robes, was seated on her throne 
in the Presence Chamber. Catharine, who feared 
nothing, human or divine, immediately suspected 
a trick, ordered out her guards, rose from her 
sick bed and went to see for herself. 
her double and looked sternly at her. 


There sat 
The Em- 
press returned the gaze unflinchingly, and not 
being a patient woman, she ordered her guards to 
fire upon the weird apparition. When the smoke 
cleared away the figure had disappeared, leaving 
no trace behind. It was whispered that the spec- 
tre was meant to warn the great and immoral 


Empress to change her ways and lead a righteous 
life; but if so, it was not successful in its mission, 
for the Empress, though venerable in age, con- 
tinued conspicuously frisky till the day of her 
death. 

A prediction that has been oddly carried out 
was the one made by James V. when he lay dying 
and they brought him tidings of the birth of his 
daughter and heiress known to history as Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The father said, feebly, ** The 
crown came wi’ a lass and it will go wi’ a lass !” 
and never spoke again. The Stuart family got 
their right to the throne of Scotland through the 
marriage of the daughter of King Robert to Mal- 
colm Stuart. The crown of Scotland ceased to 
have a separate existence with Mary’s son, James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, and it is 























generally supposed that the prediction referred 
to Mary Stuart’s loss of the crown and its sub- 
sequent merging into Great Britain. No one 
seems to have remarked the fact that many years 
later the prediction of the dying King was liter- 
ally fulfilled, for Queen Anne was the last sov- 
ereign of the Stuart line, and with her death the 
crown passed away forever from the fated race. 

Charles I., the ill-fated King whose melancholy 
beauty, romantic career and sad death on the 
scaffold have blinded posterity to his miserable 
weakness, treachery and wrongheaded stubborn- 
ness, was literally pursued by omens. He was 
called the “‘ White King” because at his corona- 
tion the merchants could not furnish the quantity 
of purple velvet required for the royal robes, so 
white satin was employed instead. Forthwith the 
nation was reminded of an old prophecy, foretell- 
ing woe and disaster and a tragic end to some un- 
named White King. 

The great Earl of Strafford, whom Charles 
abandoned to his fate with the ungrateful perfidy 
characteristic of the later princes of the House of 
Stuart, is said to have frequently appeared after 
his execution to the cold-hearted monarch, and to 
have warned him on one of these occasions of the 
disaster that was destined to befall his forces at 
the battle of Naseby if the plan of that conflict 
a3 then decided upon were not changed. But 
Charles failed to follow the advice of his super- 
natural visitor, and so rushed headlong to his 
own destruction. Yet the experience of his 
favorite and the friend of his youth, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, just before he was murdered, 
received from the apparition of his own father a 
warning of his approaching assassination by Tel- 
ton, might have taught him to take heed to such a 
message from beyond the grave. 

If we turn to French history we find strange 
stories of the supernatural recorded in many of its 
pages. During the epoch that Catharine de Mc- 
dicis passed her leisure hours in consulting astrol- 
ogers and in casting horoscopes such weird inci- 
dents are frequently set down as positive facts. 

Charles IX. is said, a few weeks after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, to have heard, 
arising at midnight from the tranquil streets of 
the sleeping city, a strange wild clamor of shricks 
and wails and moans, as of human beings in the 
agonies of violent death. Tle sent out his guards 
to ascertain the cause of these mysterious sounds, 
but they returned with the tidings that Paris was 
everywhere hushed in slumber and in silence. As 
for Henri IV., if he had hearkened to one-half 
the warnings and omens that dogged his latest 
days, he never would have fallen a victim to the 
knife of Ravaillac. It had been foretold to him 
Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—22. 
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that he would not long survive the coronation of 
his second queen, Marie de Medicis, and he 
yielded most reluctantly to her importunity to 
have the ceremony performed. Sully records 
that when the coronation took place at the Abbey 
of St. Denis the gates of the royal sepulchre were 
noticed to stand wide open, showing the black 
depths of the vault within. Henri himself de- 
clared that wherever he went he was followed by 
an echoing footstep as of a pursuing enemy seek- 
ing him throughout the streets of Paris. And the 
day before his assassination he was engaged in 
playing chess, and suddenly arose and pushed 
away the board, because, as he said, he saw great 
spots of blood upon the squares, stains that were 
visible to him alone. 

The hapless Queen, Marie Antoinette, was sur- 
rounded all her life with tragic omens. She was 
born on the day of the terrible earthquake at 
Lisbon, in which there was such fearful loss of 
life, and she always referred to the fact with a 
shudder, as she believed it to be a presage of evil 
for her future life. Moreover, she was born on 
the 2d of November (All Souls’ Day) which in 
Catholic countries is called the Day of the Dead, 
and is consecrated to mourning the departed. 
I{er superstition made her very unhappy, as was 
proved by the terror she manifested when, on one 
occasion, four candles that burned on her dressing 
table went out unaccountably one by one. When 
the third light was expiring, the Queen said, 
breathlessly : ‘‘ If the fourth dies out too, I shall 
know all is over with us!’ Very gradually the 
fourth light paled, flickered and vanished, and 
the Queen fell in a swoon. 

The first portrait painted of the young girl 
Dauphiness after her marriage, and which she 
gave to her first French lady in waiting, Mme. de 
Noailles, represents her*with a slender red line 
around her neck, That line merely represents a 
narrow crimson ribbon, it is true, but in the light 
of later events that scarlet streak has a sinister 
aspect. : 

The first room that the young royal bride occu- 
pied after her arrival in France was hung with 
tapestry representing the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. And the dreadful disaster attending upon 
the public festival gotten up in honor of her mar- 
riage to the Dauphin, when numbers of people 
that had gone out to witness the display of fire- 
works in the Place Venddme were trampled to 
death, filled the childish soul of the girl bride 
(she was then not quite fifteen) with terror and 
apprehension. 

It is pleasant to turn from these dark prognos- 
tications of evil to something prophetic of pleas- 
ant things. Every reader of history knows the 
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story of the prediction made to the Empress Jo- 
sephine when a child by an old negress of Marti- 
nique, to the effect that she would one day be 
Queen of France. She believed so firmly in that 
prediction that when, during the Reign of Terror, 
she lay in the prison of the Conciergerie under 
sentence of death, she laughed at the fears of her 
companions and declared that she knew she was 
to be saved to become a queen. She jestingly 
named two noble ladies who were her fellow cap- 
tives her maids of honor, a promise which she 
fulfilled to them when she became Empress. The 
numberless stories of portents and apparitions 
which are related concerning Napoleon the Great 
are none of them well authenticated, and all bear 
the character of having been invented after the 
events that they pretend to foretell had taken 
piace. 

Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie were 
both extremely superstitious, Yet the Empress, 
in defiance of the Spanish saying that the pearls 
worn by a bride on her wedding day are emblem- 
atic of the tears she will shed during her married 
life, chose to disregard the omen, and her chief 
ornament when she was married was the after- 
ward famous necklace of pearls that formed her 
bridegroom’s wedding present. Yet, on the other 
hand, she was greatly impressed and worried by a 
prediction made to her by a gypsy in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, to the effect that her life would be 
sadder and her fate more tragic than were those 
of Marie Antoinette’s. It was after this predic- 
tion reached Eugénie’s ears that she took up her 
devotion to the memory of the ill-fated Austrian, 
and began the collection of relics of Marie An- 
toinette, and frequently referred to the prophecy 
which had linked their names. It was sometimes 
said that it was the memory of this prediction that 
caused her flight from Paris on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, in spite of her counselors, who 
urged her to ride out boldly and face the mob ; 
but she was panic-stricken, and thought only of 
her personal safety. Still, we may struggle ever so 
desperately, we may fly ever so fast, but we cannot 
resist or outrun Destiny. Who that saw the crip- 
pled, feeble woman at the Continental Hotel in 
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“And he went about a-lookin’, 
As though waitin’ for a letter,” 
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Paris last autumn can say that the prophecy is 
not fulfilled ? Old, alone in the world, racked 
by rheumatic pain, dragging herself about Eu- 
rope with the restlessness of misery, conscious 
that it was her influence that brought about the 
Franco-Prussian War and caused the downfall of 
her husband’s throne, conscious, too, that her 
avarice and domineering ways drove her son to 
the land where he met his death, there does not 
exist a more tragic figure in history than this dis- 
crowned Empress, who, having lost all that made 
life worth living, still lives and cannot die! And 
at least Marie Antoinette died! Her wrecked 
fortunes and her bitter sorrows found shelter and 
consolation in the grave, and the prestige and the 
pathos of her death upon the scaffold have won 
for her the pardon of the world at large for the 
manifold errors and weaknesses of her life in the 
days of her prosperity. 

The last curiously fulfilled prophecy which I 
shall record was one made to Napoleon III. when 
he was the most powerful sovereign in Europe, 
and which declared that he was destined to die by 
the knife in London. This prediction was known 
and talked about as long ago as 1864. The Em- 
peror imagined that he was to be assassinated in 
the British capital by some political refugee or 
other. But the knife by which he was fated to 
end his days was not that of a murderer, but of a 
surgeon, for, as is well known, the Emperor died 
from the effects of an operation for the stone. 

The spectre that is said to appear whenever a 
member of the House of Prussia is about to die, 
the White Lady of Brandenburg, is a well-known 
figure in ghostly lore. She has a rival in the 
White Lady of the Hapsburgs, who is said to patrol 
the battlements of the palace at Vienna whenever 
one of the imperial family is going to depart this 
life. She was last seen the night before the Arch- 
duke Rodolph met his untimely end. The appari- 
tion is described as a female form in a white robe 
resembling a shroud, and having her head and 
face concealed by a white veil. It is said that 
when she lifts that veil and shows her features the 
downfall of the imperial dynasty will be close at 
hand, 
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and I wondered if many people had an idea how 
much there was in that last line—‘ a-waitin’ for 
a letter.’ 

Nobody can know the meaning of ’em better 





























than a postman, I reckon, for many’s the time 
have I seen lips blanch and eyes take on a scared 
expression when I’ve handed them that innocent 
white envelope so long or so anxiously looked 
for—nobody except them as have waited with a 
sickening hope day after day for a loving word to 
feed a starving soul, or for help to feed a starving 
body. 

I’m an old man now, for what I’m going to 
write about happened durin’ and just after the 
Civil War; but I recollect just as well as yester- 
day how my heart fell when I suspected I had 
brought bad news, and how glad I felt when it 
was otherwise. Postmen, you see, ain’t always 
the mere machines people take ’em to be. 

Well, I had been on a certain district for a 
year or more, but at one house in all that time 
had never delivered a letter. Day after day, 
though, about the time I made my rounds, a 
pretty, wistful-eyed woman was to be seen either 
sitting or standing by the parlor window. I 
didn’t suspect what brought her there till one 
day I ran up the steps of her house with a letter 
in my hand. I saw her press her hand to her 
heart, and turn from the window ; but before she 
could reach the door I had found out my mistake. 
The letter bore her number, but was for the folks 
next door. 

Never shall I forget the despairing look which 
came into her eyes when I descended the steps 
again, and after that I noticed she always sat 
within the shadow of the curtains. 

Poor little woman! She was “ waiting for a 
letter.” 

Well, the reddest day in history, when blood 
flowed like water on the field of Gettysburg, had 
dawned and well-nigh faded from the memory of 
many whose homes had not been desolated by 
that withering tempest of she!', and the end of 
the war had come. 

‘« Maybe,” thinks I—‘‘ maybe it’s some poor 
fellow lyin’ to-day in a trench somewhere that 
she is lookin’ to hear from ;” and I pitied her all 
the more from the fact that, as no letters at all 
came to her, she must be without kith or kin. 

At last my interest in the pretty little woman 
grew to such a pitch that I done a mean *hing— 
a real mean thing: I began to smile admiringly 
on the servant girl, and when after awhile she 
smiled back I knew I was in a fair way to know 
all about her mistress. 

One morning, all blushing and smiling, the 
girl asked me if I might not have a letter for 
her. Then, noticing my quick glance at the win- 


dow, she informed me her mistress was sick and 
had not left her bed that day. 
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‘‘Poor dear lady,” said I, giving the girl a 
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sweet glance, ‘“‘she appears to be grieving over 
something ;” and then I sighed as though I had 
a weight on my heart too. The girl blushed.and 
bridled a little, but pretty soon I had gained all I 
wanted to know. 

‘* Alexander Grey, the lady’s husband, had beeu 
a soldier in the Union Army—a ‘ brave’ soldier,” 
said the girl, with emphasis. ‘The night before 
the battle of Gettysburg he had, as usual, written 
his wife a long letter —a lovin’ letter,” went on 
the girl, “‘ but forebodin’ like, in which he said it 
was goin’ to be a desperate fight, and as how he 
felt a shiver all through him, and a sickenin’ feel- 
ing overpowered him when he thought of all the 
blood which would be spilt.” 

‘*He was buried, then, on that very field,” I 
interrupted, ‘‘ poor fellow !” 

**No,” shaking her head ; “ leastways we-don’t 
know that he was. Poor mistress looked like a 
corpse when she read the list, her hand pressed 
tight over her heart—the doctor says there’s no 
knowin’ when some great shock will kill her—but 
when she found his name among the ‘ missing” 
and not among the dead or wounded, she smiled, 
the color came back to her cheeks, and she said 
‘Thank God ! from her very heart. After that 
she waited real patient, but flushin’ and palin’ at 
purty nigh every man’s footstep she heard on the 
pavement. 

***He may walk in at any time, Mary,’ she’d 
say, as night after night she'd spread his dressing 
gown and set his slippers by the fire. 
is good news, you know.’ 

*** But he may be took prisoner, ma’am,’ says 
I, ‘and can’t come.’ 

*** No, says she, with a smile, ‘he’s not a pris- 
oner, Mary; and there was that in her tone and 
look, sir, what struck me dumb. I knowed what 
was in her mind from that minnit, for, if you'll 
believe it, sir, she was huggin’ the idea to her 
heart that—that i 

** Well,” said I, encouragingly, as she hesitated, 
“what ?” ; 

‘‘That he hadn’t fit at all, but had, in fact— 
run away! Remember,” the girl hastened to say, 
as I shook my head—‘‘ remember she was only a 
weak woman who fairly idolized her husband ; a 
frail little body who durin’ them three awful 
days could see nothin’ but her ‘ Aleck’ standin’ 
before the angry guns, or lyin’ face downward on 
the bloody soil; a lovin’ woman who could do 
nothin’ but fall on her knees and pray God to 
spare the only one left her to love in the wide 
world.” 

‘She really has neither kith nor kin, then ?” I 
asked, as the girl stopped to wipe her eyes with 
her apron. 


‘ No news 
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‘“ THE POOR FELLOW, DAYS AFTER THE BATTLE, IT SEEMS, HAD BEEN FOUND BY SOME HUMBLE FOLKS, 
WITHOUT HAT, COAT OR VEST, WANDERING AIMLESSLY ON.” 


** Indeed she has,” sharply ; ‘* but they discarded 
her for marrying a Union soldier, and a private 
at that, her father being an officer in the Confed- 
erate Army, you see, sir. She weren’t much more 
than a bride, you may say, when that battle was 
fit, so you can, mayhap, excuse her for hopin’ 
that the Lord had heard and saved her Aleck by 
promptin’ him to—to run away.” 

I nodded my head in assent, scein’ the girl ex- 
pected me to excuse everything for love’s sake. 

“* Well, sir,” she went on, ‘it was many months 
before my dared any 
about her missing husband, and then she wrote 
letter after letter, but nobody could tell her noth- 


mistress make inquiries 


ing, and so—— 


‘* Ie is still missing,” though in my 


says I, j 
mind’s eye I saw him in a rudely made grave upon 
the fatal field of Gettysburg. 


“And so,” continued the girl, divining my 
thoughts, no doubt, ‘‘ has my mistress for months 
and months looked for a letter from him, caring 
for nothing, thinking of nothing but the time 
when you shall be round with the mail. ‘ To- 
day,’ I hear her say, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, ‘I'll surely hear to-day ’ and when night 
comes she’s eager to get to bed, thinkin’, I sup- 
pose, it’ll hasten the morrow.” 

Well, it wasn’t more than a weck after this con- 
versation, when, in sorting over my letters, what 
should I find but one for Mrs, Alexander Grey, 
No. 216 ——— Avenue! It actually gave me a 
nervous chill, and I turned it over in my hand, 
fancying all the while it smelt of the mold of the 
grave. 

Never had I gotten over my route so quickly as 
that morning, and I couldn’t refrain from nod- 
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ding and smiling at the figure which I could see 
standing behind the curtains. I fancied I saw 
the quick pressure of the hand to her heart as I 
ran up the steps, but she never moved. 

**T hope it’s good news,” I whispered to Mary, 
as with a scared face she took the letter. ‘* Let 
me know to-morrow if it’s news from him.” 

I was disappointed when the next day, and 
many days, passed, leaving my curiosity unsatis- 
fied ; for Mary darted into the house whenever 
she saw me coming. 

Now came another letter for her mistress, hap- 
pily, and as Mary took it from my hand I gave 
her a reproachful look. 

‘© Was it good news,” I made bold to ask, ‘‘ that 
I brought you last ?” 

‘*No,” she answered ; *‘and yet—well, it was 





MAMMY.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 343. 


from a colonel something or other, telling Mrs. 
(trey as how a rebel soldier who died the other 
day in a hospital had give to the nurse a watch 
and some papers and a picture—'twas my mis- 
tress’s own purty face—that he had found ina 
vest and coat, all covered with blood, onto the 
field of Gettysburg. The papers had Mr. Grey’s 
name on ’em, but the watch bein’ a valuable one, 
the man concluded to keep ’em all, you see.” 

“Tle was killed, then,” says I. ‘‘ Poor fellow! 
poor little woman! Ilow did she bear it ?” see- 
ing that the figure for days hadn’t been behind 
the curtains. 

‘‘She looked stunned for a minute,” answered 
the girl; ‘‘then, turning to me, in a plaintive 
voice, says she: ‘Mary, he’s dead! The Lord 
didn’t hear, after all. My Aleck is dead !’” 
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** Which is no worse than missin’, ma’am,” says 
I, thinkin’ to comfort her. 

*** But,’ says she, lookin’ round in a heart- 
breakin’ way, her eye restin’ onto the dressin’ 
gown and slippers—‘ but—he’s missing too ;’ and 
then her dear head drooped, and I found she had 
fainted dead away.” 

‘‘Was there nothing more in the letter ?” I 
asked, a choking feeling in my throat. 

** Nothin’ much, only the officer said as how he 
was goin’ to bring the watch and picture himself, 
and begged her to accept his distinguished con- 
sideration, and other polite things what don’t 
mean nothin’.” 

I saw by the 
was meant for 
my smiling and 
made no reply, 


toss of the girl’s head that that 
me, seeing as how I had stopped 
smirking pretty much now; but I 
and hurriedly went on my way. 

It was a month or more before I saw her again, 
for that very night I was laid up with a bad attack 
of rheumatism. Among the letters, the first-day 
of my getting out, was one for 216 ——— Ave- 
nue. 

Mary was sweeping the sidewalk, and looked, 
I thought, greatly disappointed when she saw me. 

“Oh, it’s you ?” says she, taking the letter 
from my hand. ‘‘ Won’t the other young man 
come round any more ?” 

‘Ho, ho!” thinks I; 
quarter ?” 


‘*sits the wind in that 
But I only said, ‘‘ How is Mrs. Grey 
getting on ?” 

“Very well,” turning a little red; ‘‘in fact, 
she is quite herself again.” 

«* Ah,” says I, ‘* so soon !” 

‘« It’s all that colonels doin’s,” says she, with a 
laugh, ‘‘who brought back the watch and pict- 
ure. My, but he was handsome! with a pair of 
eyes into his head that would melt any woman’s 
heart—eyes for all the world like Mr. Grey’s, and 
a voice somethin’ like his too. He has beén here 
again and again, and when he can’t come he 
writes, and—mercy me, this letter is from him 
now, and here [ stand gossipin’!” And away she 
went before I could express my feelings in a 
whistle. 

After that, instead of a pale, expectant face at 
the window, I saw a rosy, happy one ; or else she 
was at the piano, playing or singing like a bird, 

‘When is the wedding to come off ?” I asked 
Mary one day. 
with a satisfied smile ; 
‘somewhere about Christmas time, I reckon.” 


‘Before very long,” 


So a month or two passed, and it wanted but a 
day of their wedding morn. was 
bitterly cold, and as I hurried on I noticed with 
much compassion a wasted-looking, shabbily at- 
tired man, who seemed to take great interest in 
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my movements. When I stopped to deliver a 
letter he’d stop, lifting a pair of large brown 
eyes, with great hollows under them, to the faces 
at door or window. 

**Not hers!” he’d mutter, shaking his poor 
head—‘‘not hers! Come, Mr. 
must hurry on.” 

** Daft,” thinks I, watching the nervous twitch- 
ing of his muscles, ‘‘ poor fellow!” So to humor 
him I let him keep pace beside me. 

I had a letter that day for Mrs. Grey, and as we 
approached No. 216 a white hand could be seen 
looping back the folds of the curtains. 

‘Fixing for the wedding,” thinks I, “bless 
her! This will be the the last letter I’ll have to 
deliver from her lover colonel, I guess ;” and I 
started fo ascend the steps. 

‘*Mr, Postman,” says she, leaning slightly out 
of the window, ‘‘ you may pass the letter to me 
here.” 


Postman, ‘* we 


A hoarse cry from the man beside me made me 
turn. 

** Virginia!” he cried, rapturously. ‘ Virginia, 
my wife !” 

That look of wavering uncertainty had dicd 
from his face, and in its stead came one of abso- 
lute peace and joy. 

The face in the window turned ghastly white, 
and a look of horror filled the sweet eyes. 

** Virginia !” he said again, stretching forth his 
wasted arms. ‘‘ My Virginia, my wife !” 

The figure at the window never stirred. 

Still calling her name, the man joyfully ascended 
the steps. Not until he stood upon the topmost 
one did she move. Then a moan, or cry of an- 
guish, broke from her lips. I saw her clutch at 
the folds of her dress, reel, and with a sickening 
thud fall backward. 

**Mr. Grey !” exclaimed Mary, as the man with 
a dazed expression in his beautiful brown eyes 
looked down upon the face of his wife. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Grey, why have you so long been missing ?” 

The look he turned upon the girl held no ray 
of recognition. 

‘*Missing !” he repeated, passing his 
hand across his forehead. ‘ Missing !” 

** And now,” sobbed the girl, folding the hands 
upon the breast of her dead mistress, ‘she will, 
for me, be missing too.” 


wasted 


The last glimmer of reason dicd out of his eyes 
as she spoke, and a laugh so wild and strange 
broke from his lips that the dead might have 
shuddered to hear. 

‘“* Tlark !” says he, moving swiftly to the door ; 


‘*the drum !” and he rushed out into the street. 


* * * * * * 


There’s but little more to tell. The poor fellow, 











days after the battle, it seems, had been found by 
some humble folks, without hat, coat or vest, wan- 
dering aimlessly on, far from the terrible scene. 
A wound in the head accounted for the vacant 
stare in his eyes, and so they took pity on the 
poor simple creature and nursed him the best 
they knew how. The wound after a time healed, 
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but no recollection of the past, nor even his name, 
returned, and so he wandered off again, going 
from place to place, meeting only with kindness 
and pity. 

A bad fall one day partially restored his mem- 
ory ; the face of his wife, a city, a certain street, 
and—well, the rest you know, 
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By CLAUDE PRESCOTT. 


Here an old plantation lay, 

With its throng of slaves, and they 
Did adore 

Both the planter and his son, 

For their interests were one 
’Fore the war. 


But the war on every hand 
Lowered o’er the Southern land 
Like a blight. 

Then the flower of her youth 
Seemed to die in very truth 
In a night. 


Look! upon the field he lies, 

None to close his dying eyes, 
Pale and wan. 

Vanished are his dreams of fame, 

For the Cause is lost, and name— 
All is gone. 
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Now the ling’ring south wind blows, 
And the purple violet grows 
On the spot 
Where our lost boy lies and sleeps, 
And his ‘“‘mammy ” waits and weeps: 
Tis our lot. 


Still she sits there in the sun, 
For her work is nearly done 
In the world ; 
And she thinks of many things, 
Till she wonders will her wings 
Be unfurled. 


For they say that” up above, 
With its atmosphere of love, 
Is the best. 
There she’ll meet her old-time friends, 
There all pain and sorrow ends. 
This is rest. 
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VEULES, FROM THE CLIFFS. 














By J. WittrAm FospIck, 

In a green valley, some fifteen miles west of Dieppe, a crystal 
rivulet takes its rise within a half-mile of the sea. A dozen 
springs of sparkling water bubbling up through beds of cresses 








PHOTOGRAPHING VICTOR HUGO AND THE CHILDREN, 
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supply power to half a score of 
moss-grown mill wheels, and 
then fall into the sea. 

In the Middle Ages the 
Veules—for thus the river is 
called—turned the mills of an 
important town of the same 
name, where lived a hardy race 
of fishermen and millers. 
Upon the beach was a busy 
fishing fleet, which supplied 
the surrounding country with 
herring and mackerel. A few 
oentaries have worked great 
changes in this little valley. 
To-day a gayly decerated 
casino has usurped the place of 
the fishing fleet, while in lieu 
of the noisy gossip of fisher 
folk one hears the cries of the 
Parisians as they take their 
daily dip in the sea, or wade 
along shore fishing for prawns. 

The crumbling old stone mill 
which decades ago was run al- 
ternately by river and tide has 
been patched up and convert- 
ed into a hot-bath establish- 
ment. 

The sides of the towering 
cliffs are dotted with modern 
villas, and it would seem that 
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this quaint historic village, through whose single 
main street once walked the followers of William 
the Conqueror, is fast following in the footsteps 
of its larger neighbors, Dieppe and Trouville, and 
is becoming a lounging place during the summer 
months for Parisians and the demi-monde. 
Nevertheless, Veules has yet to be disturbed by 
the railway, and its only communication with the 
outside world is by a clumsy three-horse diligence 
which thunders down the main street twice a day. 
The thatched roofs are not as yet all replaced 
by slate or tile, and the incessant clatter of the 
hand loom is still to be heard from the huts of 
the peasantry. One is inclined to wonder at the 
plodding endurance of these feeble old weavers, 
toiling on into this century of steam, weaving 
from sunrise till sundown on the creaking old 





VICTOR HUGO. 


impregnates his works and falls little short of 
being divine. 

On a fine summer’s day in 1882 the quietude 
of the village was broken by the martial tattoo of 
the town crier. Women came to the doors of 
their huts with babes in arms, frouzy heads 
peered over hedges, the miller stopped his wheel 
to listen. 

The town crier put his sticks under his arm, 
and in a singsong nasal voice read a notice, the 
purport of which was that all the poor children 
were invited to a féte which would be given that 
day by M. Victor Hugo at the village inn. 

The effect of this notice upon the little Veulites 
In nearly every dooryard could be 
seen small spluttering victims of soapsuds under- 
going torture, and a whole hour before the ap- 


was magical. 





A ‘* CHAUMIERE,” VEULES. 


looms of their ancestors ; only ceasing the clickety- 
click when a knock comes at the door, or at the 
sound of the town crier’s drum. 

It was doubtless Victor Hugo’s innate love for 
the ocean which prompted him to spend some of 
his last days in this village. Yet in watching 
these old weavers at their ]ooms, or their children 
at work in the fields, one is ever reminded of the 
humble peasantry immortalized by the great poet 
in his works. 

Did not the noble mind which created the im- 
mortal Jean Valjean still care for the beings whose 
humble joys and tragedies had been to him an in- 
exhaustible source of inspiration? It was the 
writer’s good fortune to live in Veules during 
Victor Hugo’s last visit, and to see him moving 
among his humble friends, giving substantial 
evidence of that broad humanitarianism which 


pointed time they appeared at the inn door, look- 
ing far from comfortable in starched caps and 
blouses. 

When at last the caléche—the state carriage of 
the village—rattled up the main street with Vic- 
tor Hugo within, they cheered lustily. 

Young strong arms helped the aged poet to 
alight, and guided his faltering steps up the 
stairs to the salle a manger. 

This room had been tastefully decorated, and 
about the two long tables were already seated the 
little ones. 

Victor Hugo took his place in their midst ; on 
either side of him sata tiny babe in white bon- 
net and pinafore: Upon the cloth before him 
were piles of gold twenty-franc pieces and five- 
franc silver pieces, the nucleus of a lottery in 
which each child had ashare. And what a feast 
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THE CONVENT STEPS, 


for these little Normans, who rarely knew the 
taste of meat on a week day, and whose most ex- 
travagant ideas of high living did not go beyond 
a rabbit stew on Sunday, or a galet/e well smeared 
with gooseberry jam ! 

Master minds have created pen pictures of this 
great genius as a man of letters in Paris or as 
an exile on the island of Guernsey; but this 
touching picture of Victor Hugo entertaining 
these hungry little ones, uttering kind words of 
cheer with his benign blessing, ought to be chron- 
icled in the annals of this remarkable life. 
After dinner the lottery numbers were call- 
ed, and each child was made the happy 
possessor of a prize varying from one to one 
hundred francs, and then the poet gathered 
the children about him and the village 
photographer made a group outside upon 
the stoop. Last of all, the mayor of the 
village, on behalf of the children, thanked 
Victor Hugo for his kindness, and once 
more the caléche appeared and the great 
man wis driven away. 

Although these Normans will let their 
homes and all but sell themselves to the 
Parisians during the bathing season, the 
autumn finds them once more in rustic 
garb following the rude vocations left off 
with the influx of summer visitors. 

The only industry of Veules is a pict- 
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uresque one—the manufacture of colza illuminat- 
ing oil, The colza plant is cultivated by the peas- 
antry in all the surrounding country. Huge pieces 
of canvas are stretched upon the ground, the dried 
plants placed upon them, and the seeds beaten 
out by horses’ hoofs as they are driven back and 
forth. In a rude mill run by one of the water 
wheels the oil is extracted with crude machinery, 
mostly wooden in construction. 

Veules is very old. There is a legend which 
tells of a Norman nobleman who lost his way in 
a tempest while hunting the stag. Bewildered 
by the storm, he chanced to find shelter in the 
valley of the Veules, where he afterward founded 
a chapel, in the year 918, to commemorate his es- 
cape. 

This chapel afterward became a leper hospital, 
and the peasants of to-day point out the lepers’ 
road which traversed the outskirts of the village 
in order that the pestilence-stricken beings might 
not pass through the village. This chapel still 
stands, and in the springtime white-veiled pro- 
cessions of first communicants come over the 
fields from surrounding villages to the shrine of 
Our Lady of the Valley. 

Up on the plains is one vast farm. Tence- 
less, hedgeless fields of grain and vegetables ex- 
tend away to the horizon. 

The villages look like green islands in a great 
sea of waving grain, for they are always planted 
with long rows of poplars. 

During the terrible Franco-Prussian War a de- 


tachment of the Prussian Army was quartered in- 


Veules. 

The inhabitants in their simplicity tried to stop 
the conquering army by felling trees across the 
roads, and their mayor (the village apothecary) 
was led out in the public square and a pistol held 


MAIN STREET, AND CHATEAU OF VEULES, 
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to his head before he would accede to their de- 
mands for hay and grain. 

Upon the brow of the eastern cliff stands the 
cottage of Paul Meurice, playwriter and relative 
of Victor Lugo. 

Ifere upon a terrace the great poet would sit 
for hours, apparently oblivious to the gay pleasure 
seekers upon the beach below—to all else save the 
beatings of the sca at the foot of the great chalk 
cliff. Only ra 


the esplanade, always accompanied by a group of 


rely might he be seen walking along 


young friends. 

Not many months after the events recorded in 
this paper the whole world was mourning the 
death of the greatest literary genius of this age. 


The 


remains of Victor Ilugo rested in state be- 


DEPARTURE OF 
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neath the Triumphal Arch of Napoleon at Paris, 
and later were carried to the Pantheon. The 
massive steps of the building were buried beneath 
a profusion of flowers sent from all parts of the 
world, among them a large wreath of tea roses, 
last tribute from the inhabitants of Veules. 

The children of Veules had gathered the last 
roses of the season, and had seen them woven into 
a huge wreath which required the efforts of three 
men to lift upon the roof of the old stagecoach. 
They sadly watched the coach as it rumbled 
through the roughly paved street and disappeared 
down the great highway. 

They can no longer ery ‘* Vive Victor Hugo !” 
but the memory of one happy day when he sat 
among them will abide with them all their lives. 


FUNERAL WREATH. 




















THE EXTINCTION OF THE GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


By RicHARD Beynon, F.R.G.S. 


FUT little has escaped signing 
+ with the mark of change in 
this nineteenth century, the 
age of transition. Scientific 
development has invested most 
things with a modern air of 
improvement and utility that 
contrasts violently with the 
staidness and slow-pacedness 
so characteristic of the age of 
our grandfathers. Then peo- 
ple had leisure to be senti- 
mental, now the stern de- 
mands of the business of life 
denominate sentiment unprofitable, and we sigh 
in vain for the more credulous and less curious 
days of yore, when the earth yet possessed hidden 
corners and the ocean unfathomed depths, in 
which the imagination might roam at will, peo- 
pling land and sea with grotesque fancies of curi- 
ous birds and flowers, strange animals and still 
stranger fishes. But all this is changed. Geo- 
graphical exploration and research have very ma- 
terially circumscribed the confines of the district 
where the possibilities of nature were existent, and 
instead of reveling among the luxuriant idealisms 
of the might-be, we must perforce content our- 
selves with the rhore prosaic knowledge of that 
which absolutely is, 

But there is one belief deep-rooted in the nauti- 
exl mind, and equally accepted by landsmen, that 
probably will never bo effectively eradicated. ‘The 
sea serpent always has been and always will be a 
denizen of the ocean. Why should not the mighty 
sex produce a creation worthy of itself? ‘The 
wisest paleontologists deny its existence,” say the 
skeptics. They are able to find no definite data 
upon which to assign the monster a place in the 
ranks of animated nature. ‘* Never mind positive 
proof,” argue the believing ones ; ‘‘ prove conclu- 
sively that the creature does not exist, and then, 
and not till then, will we give up our faith in its 
being.” 
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And so it has come to pass that the sca 
serpent lives on, and will continue to do so until 
its existence is disproved 
possible. 

The widespread belief in the existence of some 
great ocean monster has been common among all 
maritime nations from the very first ages, and the 
prevalent faith in the great sea serpent is no doubt 
traceable to the myths of our Aryan ancestors. It 
is worthy of note that the popular notion of the 
cea serpent is decidedly Miltonic. In ‘* Paradise 
Lost’ the description of the archfiend is the exact 





a task admittedly im- 


rrototvpe of the sea serpent as seen by captains of 
: y ca} 
merchantmen and others. 


“With head uplift above the wave, and ees 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size.” 

The Kraken, so minutely described by Pontop- 
pidan, the good Bishop of Bergen, goes on all 
fours with the account of the serpent alluded to 
above. ‘The sca serpent of his day was seen to rise 
from the sea in undulations, the visible portions 
looking like islands covered with seaweed, while 
it waved in the air mastlike arms, capable of drag- 
ing ships beneath the waves; its sudden sinking 
caused a whirlpool erecited with the power of en- 
gulfing the stoutest vessels. It is unjust to the 
memory of the good and pious Pontoppidan to 
think that such a keen observer of nature is ex- 
aggerating, but in all probability the Kraken was 
one of the gigantic cephalopods which occasionally 
make their appearance off the Norwegian shore. 
The Atlaatic Ocean is, however, par excellence the 
home of the sea serpent. This is not as might be 
expected, for it is a well-known fact that certain 
parts of the Indian Ocean, especially those adja- 
cent to India and the East Indian Archipelago, 
swarm with veritable sea serpents, members of the 
genus IHlydrophis or Ilydrus. These creatures, 
which resemble eels, being keeled on their under 
sides, are but from two to five feet in length ; and 
it is no doubt owing to their smallness of size, and 
the fact that they oceur near land and in consid- 
erable numbers, that they have never been magni- 
fied into real ‘* great sea serpents.” 

In mentioning a few of the best-authenticated 
instances of the sea serpent placing itself in evi- 
cence, it must be remembered that the monster 
appeared most frequently when’ the ocean was 
much less traversed than it is at present, when 
wind power reigned supreme, and the size of mer- 
chant vessels was far below their present dimen- 
sions. Many a shipmaster then had the tedium 
of a long sea voyage agreeably enlivened by a cur- 
sory view of the great leviathan whose existence 
his sympathies and training forbade him to doubt. 

The Atlantic seaboard of the United States 
would seem to be the favorite haunt of the sea 
serpent, for in June, 1815, and in August, 1817, 
he is said to have been frequently seen disporting 
himself off Gloucester, some thirty miles from 
Boston. This specimen appears to have been of 
the Pontoppidan type, for he looked like a number 
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of buoys placed in a line. His length was vari- 
ously estimated from 90 feet to 250 yards, a rather 
marked difference between the two limits. Once 
again, in 1819, he was seen off Nahant, also in 
close proximity to Boston, this time making 
curves perpendicular to the plane of the water. 
Ile paid yet another visit to this locality, being 
secn in almost the same spot in the summer of 
1833. 

The latitude of Boston is 424° N., yet this 
does not mark the northern limit of the sea ser- 
pent’s peregrinations. In June, 1834, he was en- 
countered by the ship Robertson, of Greenock, in 
47° N., 59° W. On this oceasion he moved through 
the water at a speed of nine miles an hour, keep- 
ing up with the vessel aud exposing his head and 
shoulders, which were covered with a thick fluted 
skin of a green color. In 1835 the great serpent 
was encountered twice, each time by vessels voy- 
aging between Boston and New Orleans. He is 
next seen by Captain Blyl, of the bark //lendriz, 
this time south of the line, in 27°5.,15° E. They 
sailed in company for nine days, when it dropped 
astern and finally disappeared below the horizon. 
There is something very peculiar in the behav- 
ior of this specimen, for he allowed upward of 
one hundred bullets to penetrate his skin and 
tinge the sea with blood, without it occurring to 
him that he could escape from his foes either by 
submerging himself in the water or putting a 
greater distance between himself and his torment- 
ors, 
aud then was left behind by the vessel increasing 
its pace. 

Perhaps the most important case on record of 
the appearance of a sca serpent is that reported 
by the officers and crew of Her Majesty’s frigate 
Dedalus in 1848. The vessel was 24° 44’ 8. and 
9° 20’ E., in the South Atlantie Ocean, not far 
from the coast of Africa, when, according to the 
account forwarded by the captain to the Admi- 
ralty, a huge monster was encountered swimming 
rapidly ; ‘‘an enormous serpent with head and 
shoulders kept about four feet constantly above 
the surface of the sea. The diameter of the ser- 
pent was about fifteen ‘or sixteen inches behind 
the head, which was without any doubt that of a 
snake, and it was never during the twenty min- 


For nine days he withstood this annoyance, 


utes that it continued under the view of our glasses 
once below the surface of the water. Its color 
was a dark brown with yellowish white about the 
throat. It had no fins, but something like the 
mane of a horse, or, rather, a bunch of seaweed 
washed about its back.” It is a matter of great 


pity that the exact position of this particular 
specimen in the scale of nature was not ascer- 
It approached as near as one hundred 


tained. 


THE 





GREAT SEA SERPENT. 

yards to the vessel, and the gunnery staff of the 
Dedalus must have made very indifferent practice 
could they not have struck so large a target as the 
monster presented to them. Drawings of this 
sea serpent appeared in the Jllustrated London 
News, and a controversy was provoked relative to 
the existence or nonexistence of great sea ser- 
pents, which caused much ill feeling and which 
took long to subside. One theory suggested that 
to account for the animal seen by the Dedalus it 
was only necessary to suppose it was some mem- 
ber of the seal or walrus family. It is well-known 
that such creatures are often found afloat on frag- 
ments of ice which are detached from the parent 
ice field. ‘These detached portions travel from the 
pole, equatorward, and melting away as they pass 
into warmer latitudes, deposit their living freight 
in the ocean, where they must swim for dear life 
to the nearest land to procure rest and food. 

It is rather a coincidence that some six weeks 
later the Daphne, an American brigantine, re- 
ported passing in 4° 8., 10° E. a gigantic creat- 
ure of the snake family. It appeared about 100 
feet in length and had the stereotyped appearance 
of the serpent or snake with a dragon’s head. 
From the locality where the Daedalus monster 
was observed to where the crew of the Daphne 
descried theirs is, roughly speaking, some 1,500 
miles; and assuming, as has been suggested, that 
the animal was one and the same creature, then 
it must have followed pretty closely the trend of 
the African littoral. Assuming this supposition 
to be feasible, it is rather peculiar to note the 
nomenclature of the more salient features of the 
coast along which the creature would pass. 

Great Fish Bay, Little Fish Bay, Walvisch 
(Whalefish) Bay, Nourse River and Whale Head, 
all show that great fish and seallike animals 
abound off the coast, so that it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that the ‘‘ sea serpent ” 
was some huge fish whose visible parts presented 
the appearance ascribed to the ‘‘ great sea ser- 
pent.” 

Navigators of the present day think twice be- 
fore reporting the seeing of a ‘‘ sea serpent.” Su- 
perstition, and the belief in the “great sea ser- 
pent” as well, are rapidly being banished from 
the British Mercantile Marine, and a master who 
reports seeing anything of the kind is certain to 
bring down upon his head a torrent of ridicule. 
But the monster is not yet defunct. America, 
which in the opinion of a section of its inhab- 
itants enjoys a monopoly of all that is great and 
marvelous in nature, has still some three or four 
of these gigantic snakes cruising in their waters, 
and each season they considerately raise their 
heads above the surface of the sea in the neigh- 
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borhood of some fashionable watering place, and 
the imagination of the visitors and the press fill 
in the details with a graphic minuteness of detail 
that leaves nothing to be desired. ‘To the re- 
mainder of the world the ‘‘ sea serpent ” is almost 
extinct. It has died out like the dodo, and even 
its prior existence is now regarded as extremely 
mythical. But in 1890 at such a well-crossed 
spot as 42° N., 29° W. a sea serpent presented 
itself to the astounded gaze of the master and 
crew of the Thomas Hilyard. It is matter for 
regret that this monster of the deep did not 
choose to reveal itself to some Atlantic liner, for 
then, among the many eyes that would have gazed 
upon it, some might be replied upon to observe 
the creature with a quiet and scientific scrutiny, 
and to convey to the rest of mankind a true pict- 
ure of the creature, founded upon what really is 
and not upon preconceived notions of the appear- 
ance an orthodox sea serpent should present. 
From a few words of alternative description in 
the account of the monster encountered by the 
Thomas Hilyard, we may draw our own conclu- 
sions as to the decadence of popular belief in the 
existence of the great sea serpent. The creature 
is not represented as being a sea serpent and 
‘‘nothing more,” it is a sea serpent or a gigantic 
fish of the conger-eel species. There is much 
virtue in the ‘‘or,” and the hardy skipper of the 
Thomas Hilyard has placed on record a pretty 
accurate estimate of the state of nautical opinion 
regarding the sea serpent. 

Yet one more manifestation, this time off the 
coast of North Island, N. Z. The account given 
of the monster, as seen by the chief officer of the 
Rotomahana, is singularly lucid and circumstan- 
tial. It runs as follows: ‘‘On the morning of 
the Ist of August (1891), about 6:30 o’clock, we 
were off Portland Light, between Gisborne and 
Napier. Iwas on deck, looking over the weather 
side for land, when I saw the object, whatever it 
was, rise out of the water to the height of thirty 
feet. Its shape was like a huge conger eel, with 
the exception of two fins about ten feet long. 
The creature was not more than one hundred 
yards away, and I estimated its girth at between 
ten and twelve feet. It was broad daylight at 
the time, and the sun was shining brightly.” 

This statement is substantially corroborated by 
the quartermaster of the same vessel, who saw the 
creature first and drew the chief officer’s attention 
to it. If further evidence were wanting that a 
sea monster of some kind or other has placed 
itself on evidence in New Zealand waters, it is to 
be found in the parallel testimony of a surveyor 
resident at Gisborne, who wrote to the New Zea- 
land papers that while on another of the Union 


Company’s steamers, the Manapouri, on July 
24th, he and several others saw a sea serpent re- 
sembling the one seen from the Lotcmahana off 
Portland Island. 

Now the question very naturally occurs to all: 
What is the exact value attachable to the minute 
accounts of the sea serpents reported by actual 
eye-witnesses ? ‘To say that they were sheer fab- 
rications, nautical twisters, invented to feed a 
popular prejudice, would be to throw a doubt on 
the character of the seaman for veracity that is 
most unjust and unreasonable. Yet to admit in 
toto the infallibility of any one of the accounts of 
the ‘‘ great sea serpent ” is to accept as a tangible 
fact the existence of a creature which the major 
portion of humanity are agreed to regard as 
purely mythical. Probably those who have helped 
mostly to feed the at one time widespread belief 
in the ubiquitous monster of the deep but re- 
ported accurately what they thought they saw. 
Granted that a seaman has a traditional notion of 
what a sea serpent should be like, he will mold 
anything which resembles that appearance to his 
own ideal, and hence no doubt the marked agree- 
ment between the leviathan of poetry and art and 
Jack’s sea serpent. At sea the most keen-sighted 
may easily be deceived, and a floating log, fes- 
tooned with seaweeds and enveloped ever and 
anon with the spray that flashes from the ocean 
swell, would present an appearance quite analo- 
gous to a bemaned sea monster : 


—‘‘A great serpent of the deep, 
Lifting his horrible head above the waves.” 


It is but sufficient to premise a belief in the ex- 
istence of the great sea serpent and the ever- 
changing seascape of an ocean voyage will present 
abundance of visible phenomena that may well be 
read as ‘‘ sea serpent.” The eye often deceives 
itself, and may often see objectively that which 
the imagination conjures up and which the mind 
is quite prepared to encounter. No doubt this 
tendency has much to do with recdrded appear- 
ances of the sea serpent, for it is remarkable that 
in the majority of cases one observance is gen- 
erally followed by corroborative appearances. 

Despite all this, however, despite the teachings 
of science, the sea-serpent belief dies hard. The 
great leviathan that takes his sport in the great 
waters is one of the sights that they who go down 
to the sea in ships will continue to see for some 
time to come yet. But as far as popular belief in 
the existence of the great sea beast is concerned 
its knell is already rung, and one of the most po- 
etical and grandest conceptions of ocean’s inhab- 
itants is fast passing away before the unsympa- 
thizing realism of the nineteenth century. 
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AT THE GARDEN PARTY.— FROM THE PAINTING BY J. MACHARD, PARIS SALON oF 1892. 











‘* SHE APPROACHED THE BED, TO FIND A WHITE, DRAWN FACE WITH GLASSY EYES, A HAND TOO FEEBLE TO 
BETURN HER CLASP, AND A VOICE THAT SPOKE IN BROKEN WHISPERS.” 


MIRANDY’S ROW. 


By MRS. GEORGE P. HASBROUCK. 


‘IT WARN'T never given to hankerin’ after 
city folks an’ city ways,” observed Mrs. Right- 
meyer to Mrs. Oberbaugh, as they sat together 
at Widow Diedrich’s quilting party ; ‘an’ Grif- 
fin’s Corners ud a-been quite as well off ef it ud 
never heard of summer boarders.” 

‘“*That it would,” returned Mrs. Diedrich, “ez 
anybody thet’s had ’em knows. They’re that fin- 
nicky over their victuals, just past bearin’.” 

** They are thet, but there’s no denyin’ they’re 
right smart, some on ’em; an’ I s’pose thet’s 
what’s taken Mirandy Nevins.” 

** Mirandy Nevins ?” repeated Mrs. Oberbaugh. 

‘Why, ain’t you heard she’s keepin’ steady 
company wi’ Arthur Morrison, what’s boardin’ 
down to Mrs. Van Blum’s,” 

**Land sakes alive, ef thet doesn’t beat all! 
Mirandy, what’s close onto forty, got a city chap 
for a beau !” 

** Yes, an’ awfully gone on him too, they say. 
I tell you, Mirandy’s got to look quite chipper.” 

Mrs. Oberbaugh was too much astonished to 
reply, nothing quite so startling having come 
within her notice for years, 
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**T hope he’s not after her money,” Mrs. Die- 
drich remarked, after a pause. 

‘Bless you, no; a rich man like him wouldn’t 
think shucks of Mirandy’s little bit ; but I guess 
he sees she’s a capital manager, an’ ’ll make 
things go twice ez far ez one of them butterfly 
city gels.” 

‘An’ Mirandy’s got a beau at last. Well, well, 
well! I hope it’ll turn out good. But, mark my 
words,” concluded Mrs. Oberbaugh, with an im- 
pressive shake of her head, ‘‘ you don’t often get 
much from a late settin’ but addled eggs.” 

Yes, it was true; Miranda Nevins, who had 
never felt her heart warm under the sun of love 
in her youth, was now in middle age basking in a 
golden afternoon. Left an orphan in early child- 
hood, she had been adopted by a relative whose 
exacting ways had made life very hard for the 
delicate child. Then came long years of patient 
nursing of the irritable, penurious invalid, whom 
she would not leave because of a fancied debt of 
gratitude. At thirty-eight she found herself 
free, and, greatly to her surprise, the absolute 
owner of three thousand dollars, which the 
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wretched old miser had hoarded even when 
needing the necessaries of life. Youth, however, 
with its dreams, was gone, and the delicate pret- 
tiness she possessed as a girl had been destroyed 
by care and toil. As the people at Griffin’s Cor- 
ners expressed it, ‘‘ Mirandy always held up the 
heavy end.” 

Her life had been colorless and sad beyond ex- 
pression ; not a single gleam of love had come 
into it until she met Arthur Morrison. He loved 
her—oh, it was impossible! so she told herself. 
But had she not said the same when told of her 
fortune ? All day long the poor lonely woman, 
whose empty heart hungered for affection, re- 
peated the words, until at last all doubt was ban- 
ished. 

She hardly listened when her lover spoke of 
his wealth, of his handsome house in the city, of 
the luxuries with which he would surround her ; 
he loved her, and in that assurance lay a wealth 
of riches passing all imagination. Everyone no- 
ticed how the old careworn look passed away dur- 
ing those days of her lately found happiness, and 
when at times a blush would steal over her face, 
it brought back the beauty of twenty years ago. 

Her springtime had been cold and drear ; there 
had been no upspringing of tender buds to break 
into blossom in the summer ; yet here were the 
days of early autumn, and lo! the branches were 
no longer bare. It was blossom out of season, 
but not the less sweet and precious to the tender, 
trusting soul who until then had known no love 
or joy. An enchanter had come into her color- 
less life, and transmuted its dull cold metal into 
shining gold that glowed and warmed like the 
sunlight. 

When the first tints of autumn were on the 
woods Mr. Morrison departed, and Miranda, after 
waiting patiently for that precious thing, her first 
love letter, wrote herself to the address he had 
given her. Every morning the neat little woman 
with the patient eyes would drop into the gen- 
eral store and post office and make a purchase 
while the mail was being distributed, and though 
she never ventured to ask if there was a letter, 
her lingering steps and wistful looks were per- 
fectly understood. This had gone on for some 
weeks, when one morning Miranda received a let- 
ter from the Dead Letter Office, and found within 
it her own to Arthur Morrison, scrawled over 
with different street numbers and the statement 
that no such person was known. For an hour 
she sat, with the letter before her, trying to un- 
ravel the mystery; it was easier to believe that 
the whole postal force of New York was in league 
against her than that her lover could be false. 
She would go to New York, she would find him 


—ill, perhaps; poor, it might be; dead, even ; 
but false—never ! 

Griffin’s Corners had, according to its custom, 
taken the liveliest interest in the progress of 
Miranda’s love affair ; but the little woman had 
been very reticent, and speculation had had to 
supply the lack of actual information. 

Miranda’s reserve being so well known, it was 
therefore rather a surprise to find her quietly dis- 
cussing the question of her supposed engagement 
at the minister’s annual donation party. The 
little woman was the centre of a group, and had an 
unusual glow of color on her cheeks as she spoke. 

‘There hadn’t been no serious engagement, 
but he’d thought, an’ she’d thought, an’ then at 
last they’d both thought; and then they’d con- 
cluded to let the *ull thing drop right there.” 

**An’ I guess you’re right, Miranda,” replied 
the minister’s wife, who was burdened with many 
children and shared a notoriously insufficient in- 
come. ‘‘A woman who can put her hands on 
three thousand dollars need not trouble her head 
about the best of men.” 

This, after some little discussion, was allowed to 
be the general sentiment, and Miranda was made 
to feel that she had the support of public opinion. 

Mrs. Oberbaugh, whose views were known to 
be strongly on the side of matrimony as a general 
principle, made no remark, but, as she walked 
home with Mrs. Lasher, confided to that lady her 
idea, ‘‘ that though Mirandy was full of grit, she’d 
got a harder row to hoe than most people sus- 
picioned.” 

After that Miranda scarcely ever went out, but 
as she had always been of a retirmg nature, her 
absence from apple cuts, husking and sewing bees 
did not provoke much comment. As the winter 
went on, however, it began to be whispered that. 
she was growing miserly, like the relative from 
whom she had inherited her fortune. When she 
ceased making purchases at the village store the 
air grew sensibly colder, but when it became 
known that old man Renseller had twice brought 
her heavy boxes from Pine Hill, then the indica-~ 
tions of an icy period were unmistakable. 

To be miserly was bad, but to be unneighborly 
was worse, and as Griffin’s Corners was animated 
by the spirit of an ideal commonwealth, the en- 
tire village was strongly moved to wrath against 
Miranda. Her fall from grace—for in the public 
estimation it was nothing less—was discussed at 
every social gathering, and much pleasant banter 
was indulged in at the store in relation to it. The 
village humorist was acknowledged to have out- 
shone himself when he dryly predicted the certain 
closing of the establishment, consequent on the 
withdrawal of Miss Nevins’s patronage, 
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“Tt isn’t so much the value of her custom,” re- 
marked the aggrieved proprietor ; “it’s the looks 
of the thing.” 

This view of the situation was unanimously 
adopted—it was the looks of the thing. Miranda’s 
action was equal to a tacit declaration in favor of 
Pine Hill, and the soul of Griffin’s Corners burned 
against such disloyalty. 

The first snow had melted when, one afternoon, 
Mrs. Oberbaugh resolved to brave public senti- 
ment by calling on the ostracized offender. The 
late thaw had left the interplain brown and bare, 
but the mountains still wore their glistening white 
mantle. The air was filled with the music of rush- 
ing brooks and miniature waterfalls, and here and 
there stretches of low-lying ground had been con- 
verted into lakes. A searching wind was blowing 
that made the thought of a warm fireside more 
than pleasant ; and Mrs. Oberbaugh stepped out 
briskly toward the little belt of pines that almost 
hid Miranda’s house. 

Though this visit was made in defiance of pub- 
lic opinion, she was not prepared to deny the 
justice of the general attitude assumed toward 
Miranda, who unquestionably had been guilty of 
serious offense, and if opportunity offered she pro- 
posed making her see the error of her ways ; but 
above this she had always had a soft corner in her 
heart for the disappointed, gentle old maid, 
After all, she argued, Miranda might possibly 
have some excuse for her conduct, as there had 
been occasions when her own mind had sadly 
lacked conviction in regard to the purity of the 
store coffee. Whether Miranda was aware how 
her shortcomings were regarded was by no means 
certain, in which case Mrs. Oberbaugh decided to 
break the matter to her gently but firmly. 

Receiving no answer to her knocking, she 
stepped over the threshold into an icy-cold room, 
where a form was lying that looked like the ghost 
of the woman she had known. She approached 
the bed, to find a white, drawn face with glassy 
eyes, a hand too feeble to return her clasp and a 
voice that spoke in broken whispers. 

‘“‘ Sakes alive, Mirandy! I didn’t know ez how 
you was down like this.” 

‘‘T—am—starving,” was the whispered reply. 

Without another word Mrs. Oberbaugh started 
home, returning with restoratives and food, which 
partially revived the sufferer. 

‘‘Warn’t there no one ez you could call to, to 
let us know you were down sick ? Where’s your 
coal ? I'll build a fire right away; this place ud 


freeze a bear.” 

Mrs. Oberbaugh made a hasty survey of the 
back regions, and opened several doors, but was 
rewarded only by the sight of empty shelves, and 


then for the first time she noticed how scanty was 
the bed covering. 

‘* Mercy on us, Mirandy! where’s your things ? 
Hev you been robbed ?” 

‘* No—I sold—everything—for—bread !” 

Miranda’s visitor regarded her with eyes full of 
pity ; it was clear that the poor creature had be- 
come a miser. 

‘* Why, Mirandy, you’re a rich woman. You’ve 
got three thousand dollars in Marketville Bank.” 

The dying woman put her thin hands over her 
face to hide from her sight the honest, kindly 
eyes that asked for a confidence she was so loath 
to bestow. 

“Sit down, Martha, and I'll tell you ; you was 
always good to me, an’—I know—you'll keep it — 
a secret. He—he—took it all.” 

‘* What !—thet city chap ?” 

“‘Yes; he asked me—to lend it to him—for a 
few weeks—an’ so I drew it out—an’ then—as he 
never wrote—I went to New York—an’ oh, Mar- 
tha—Martha——” 

But here the feeble voice was choked with tears, 
and some time elapsed before she could finish the 
cruel story. . 

‘*T found that he—an’ oh, Martha, I was so 
fond of him—he was—a swindler an’ a convict !” 

‘*Mercy on us! you poor, sufferin’ soul! an’ 
you’ve been starvin’ all this winter !” 

‘* Well, I thought—the end—would come—an’ 
nobody need—know the truth.” : 

‘Oh, Mirandy, you might have known you 
could have trusted me! An’ to think thet you’ve 
been wantin’, and the Corners all lookin’ to one 
side, ’cause it was said you was doin’ your market- 
in’ down to Pine Hill.” 

A faint smile passed over Miranda’s wan face as 
she thought of the success of her little stratagem. 

‘‘Them boxes—I got at Pine Hill—an’ filled 
them with stones—’cause—I didn’t want anyone 
to s’picion—how that—my money was gone. I 
thought—they’d guess—that Arthur—got it—an’ 
you see, Martha—I’d never had—a lover before— 


an’—I couldn’t bear a 
* * * * * * 





Miranda rallied under careful treatment ; but 
her hold on life was gone, and when the wild 
cherry was in blossom the end came. 

There was much speculation as to what had be- 
come of her fortune, but whether its original 
amount had been exaggerated, or Miranda had 
spent it, or lent it, or given it away, was never 
known. 

‘*Poor Mirandy !” said Mrs. Oberbaugh, as she 
turned away from the broken sod ; “she hada 
hard row to hoe.” And she kept the dead woman’s 
secret. 
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By Don C, 


STRETCHING out into the waters of New York 
Bay from the Brooklyn shore of Long Island is a 
low-lying bit of land walled up from the water’s 
edge with huge, prisonlike structures, from be- 
hind which peep tall masts garnished with a tan- 
gle of ropes and spars. "The stout Dutchmen of 
Manhattan called this strip of land Red Hook be- 
vause of its barren dullness, and they named the 
shallow spread of water behind it Gowanus Bay. 
For more than two hundred years there was little 
about Gowanus Bay to excite note except vast 
mud flats wherein throve beds of clams and mus- 
sels. Its waters were too shallow to permit its 
use for any purposes of commerce, if indeed com- 
merce had had any use for it. Now it is one of 
the greatest harbors in the world, and the basins 
that have been scooped out of the shallow depths 
are famous in every seaport as places where ships 
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may lie up to discharge their cargoes and to re- 
ceive needed repairs. There are two of these ba- 
sins hollowed out in Gowanus Bay—the Atlantic 
and the Erie. The Erie is more properly de- 
scribed as belonging to Gowanus, because the At- 
lantic is simply an incision into Red Hook itself, 
while the Erie Basin lies behind the point, and is 
really a large part of the bay. 

The history of the Erie Basin is the history of 
a vast enterprise which had its conception in the 
mind of Colonel Daniel Richards, who made his 
first surveys in 1839. The Atlantic Docks enter- 
prise was undertaken at the same time and at the 
instance of the same engineer, who was not des- 
tined to carry out either of his plans. The At- 
lantic Docks passed into the hands of James 8. T. 
Stranahan, at that time the largest railway builder 
and contractor in the country. He has lived to 
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see the great works come to a full fruition. The 
Erie Basin fell into the hands of William Beard, 
a native of Ireland, who began life as a common 
laborer and ended it the possessor of millions, 
George Hall, who was the first mayor of the city 
of Brooklyn, owned the adjacent shore and the 





the time of the first purchase Red Hook Point 
was a barren waste, a great sand hill cutting it off 
from Brooklyn proper. There was hardly a build- 
ing to be seen south of Atlantic Street, and not a 
single one south of Hamilton Avenue... . Be- 
yond the sand hill there was a long stretch of 
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riparian rights of what is now Erie Basin. Mr. 
Beard purchased Mr. IIall’s interest, and began 
what was and is the greatest public improvement 
in the city of Brooklyn—an enterprise destined 
to attract commerce and to enhance the pros- 
perity of trade. As the local historian says: ‘At 


sand beach extending from what was at that time 
known as Red Hook Point to Bompties Hook. 
In the rear of the sand beach or sand strip a low, 
flat marsh extended nearly to Hamilton Avenue, 
that is, east of the sand hill first referred to. The 
sand hill extended toward Buttermilk Channel, 
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EXAMINING THE HULL OF THE SHIP ‘‘ WINDERMERE.” 


and the marsh from the base of the sand hill to 
Gowanus Bay.” 

Out of this waste of sand and shallows there had 
to be-constructed an artificial harbor. To begin 
with, a break water 300 feet wide and 7,000 feet in 
length was built around the unprotected sides of 
the Basin. The water, averaging less than 8 feet 
in depth, had to be deepened until vessels drawing 
25 feet could come up to the piers, and the shores 
had to be lined with docks and warehouses. All 
this gigantic work took many years to complete, 
but the completion came long ago, and Erie Basin 
has had time to become picturesque and inviting 
—an unexcelled cruising ground for the curious. 
It was a pretty fancy of a recent writer to’ con- 
ceive a ‘‘ Port of Missing Ships,” into which all 
the missing vessels which had gone down at sea 
could at last come together again, and the Erie 
Basin almost realizes this thought. Here are to 
be found gathered hundreds of vessels, from the 
costliest and most graceful steam yacht, the great 
Atlantic liner and the four-masted sailing ship to 
the humblest coal and mud scow. They lie to- 
gether in and around the Basin in a queer nau- 
tical jumble, so thoroughly tangled up as to make 
it seem that even the most persistent and snort- 
ing steam tug could never get them apart and set 
them to sea again. 

The Basin is a ship hospital and a marine grave- 
yard. Here are located two dry docks big enough 
to contain the longest of the Atlantic liners which 
vibrate between New York and Europe. These 


docks are built of wood, and they are shut off from 
the water by floating caissons which swing open 
like a door, letting in the tide, and with it the 
ship that is to be repaired; then the caisson is 
floated into place again, and tireless rotary steam 
pumps whirl away until the millions of gallons of 
Gowanus water within the dock are pumped out 
again and the vessel stands high and dry on the 
keel blocks, ready for the laborers. Not very 
long ago the British iron sailing ship Windermere, 
the largest of her kind afloat, went ashore on the 
sands of Deal Beach, N.J., and apparently had 
ended her voyagings. The Wrecking Company, 
however, were able to pull the ship from the sands 
and bring her safe into the protecting walls of 
one of these dry docks, where the artist has de- 
picted her. There was almost enough room in 
the dock for another Windermere. 

The placing of a great ship in the dry dock calls 
for some highly skillful manwuvring. Oftentimes 
the vessel is battered and disabled, and must be 
coaxed up to the entrance of the dock, buoyed up 
on air-tight pontoons; then she must be slowly 
floated in and accurate measurements taken, so 
that when the water recedes from the dock the 
keel may rest squarely upon the blocks prepared 
for its reception. To realize the size of an aver- 
age commercial craft, it must be seen in the dry 
dock. The dry dock is big enough to hold an en- 
tire block of city houses, but some of the ships 
seem to fill it full. They are from 18 to 20 feet 
in depth below water line and half as much higher 
above, while the tall masts, like those of the Win- 
dermere, reach high above the surrounding build- 
ings, and extend more than a hundred feet up 
into the atmosphere. 

It is not often that the docks are idle, for ships 
are prone to calamity, and they must come to 
Erie Basin to be mended. On the other side of 
the Basin is a haven for yachtsmen, where the 
slender, graceful pleasure craft find refuge in 
the winter months, and where during the spring 
season they are calked and polished and sand- 
papered into shape for the summer sailing. No 
ships are built in the Basin, but many are re- 
built. All sorts of marine transformations are 
forever under way. Schooners become brigs, and 
barks become ships, and yachts turn into business 
boats. Now and then a craft takes a fiercer turn 
and becomes a full-fledged man-o’-war. Spiteful 
little South American republics scrape together a 
few dollars and buy somebody’s steamboat to turn 
it into a fighting machine, ard even filibusters 
and adventurers have made use of the Basin’s fa- 
cilities for remodeling ships. The last one to leave 
the Basin was never seen again. During the last 
little mixed-up war in Hayti, between Hippolyte 



























and Légitimé, the former purchased the old tramp 
steamship Madrid, made her over into a war ship 
and called her the Conserva, which put to sea in 
the teeth of a howling gale on the night of March 
24th, 1889, and was never heard from again save 
for some splinters of driftwood which Erie Basin 
recognized as part of its work on the craft. The 
forty men who had sailed away to filibuster in 
Hayti had short shrift made of their adventuring. 

But there is much more about Erie Basin to re- 
flect of peace and traffic than of war and advent- 
ure, and nowhere can this be better seen than in 
the section devoted to the lodging of canal boats. 
Here for five months in the year from 500 to 600 
of the capacious craft that navigate the canals 
between Troy and Buffalo and between Water- 
ford and Whitehall at the heels of De Witt Clin- 
ton’s locomotive, better known as the patient 
mule, find refuge. The canallers live on their 
craft, and some of the mules lodge in the fore- 
castle, munching their oats and hay in undis- 
turbed idleness. The boats are tied up side by 
side, and gang planks connect them with each 
other where the gap is wide enough to require 
their use. The children play about the decks 
and on the docks, or attend school at the nearest 
city schoolhouse. It is in springtime, though, 
that the canal settlement shows its ability to 
wake up. Every captain becomes a carpenter 
and a painter, and toils unceasingly to furbish 
up his boat. ‘The women who keep house in the 
little boxlike cabins have just as severe fits of 
house cleaning as if they dwelt in a brownstone 
habitation and had enjoyed the advantage of 
being born in New England. One by one the 
canal boats are dragged out of the Basin across 
to Pier 4, near the Battery, in New York, where 
they join with others in a great conglomeration 
of craft, and go toiling up the Hudson in com- 
pany behind a grunting and splashing steamboat, 
to enter the narrow State water ways for which 
they are fitted. From May until December they 
drift backward and forward, never faster than 
two miles an hour, up and down the big river, 
in schools, and through the canals, until winter 
closes navigation, and then they moor again in 
the Basin, to be idle until another spring. There 
is little profit in life to the owner of one boat. 
Capitalists among the canal men—of whom there 
are nearly 15,000 in the State of New York—who 
become rich enough to own several boats make a 
little money, but the proprietor of a single craft 
makes a living and but little more. An income 
of $1,000 a season is a fat thing for a canal cap- 
tain. As the boats lie bunched together in the 
Basin, under the shadow of ships from the Baltic 
and Mediterranean and the far-away fiords of 
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Sweden and Norway, the names of the harbors 
from which the canallers hail afford some queer 
contrasts. The Sarah J. Means of Tonawanda 
looks odd beside the Sigurd of Stockholm, and 
the flat-nosed scow Maria Johnson from White- 
hall is in equal contrast with the Phidias from 
Palermo. It seems odd to see a boat in the Basin 
hailing from little towns up in New York State 
that are 300 or 400 miles from the sea, and navi- 
gation to which was opened up with a shovel ; 
but the canal boats contribute immensely to the 
revenue and business of the Basin, and they have 
for next-door neighbors the floating grain eleva- 
tors. The floating elevator is the most ungainly 
craft afloat. There are twenty-five floating ele- 
yators in commission in New York harbor, and 
they all have their haven in Erie Basin. But for 
the canal boat there would never have been any 
floating elevators, nor would the miles of ware- 
houses along the Gowanus shore had cause for ex- 
isting. Oftentimes these warehouses have handled 
in a single year 200,000,000 bushels of grain, 
stored in them largely for foreign consumption. 
It is the business of a floating elevator to sail 
up between a canal boat and a vessel and extract 
the wheat from the hold of the one to send it in 
a golden stream into the hold of the other. The 
average canal boat will carry from 7,000 to 8,000 
bushels of grain, and the transfer of this is but a 
few hours’ business for the floating elevator. Just 
now the grain trade is drifting away from Erie 
Basin because of the discrimination of the railroads 
against the useful canals, and is being diverted to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News. This 
is cutting down the business of the canal men, and 
every year the floating settlement in Erie Basin 
grows smaller. The bushels of grain in the ware- 
houses lessen in number too. 

Life among the canallers is not a bit dull. Just 
as enjoyable, sociable an affair may be conducted 
in a cabin twelve feet square as in the most ca- 
pacious parlor. Indeed, after an inspection of a 
well-designed canal-boat cabin it becomes hard to 
understand why people have‘to have so much 
room to live in. The canal-boat cabin seems to 
‘contain all the space necessary. It is never more 
than twelve feet square, but within that limit is 
packed every convenience and necessity for house- 
keeping. In one corner stands the oil stove, the 
sink and the pantry, divided off from the rest of 
the cabin by folding doors, On either side of the 
cabin range the berths, and these, too, can be shut 
off into bedrooms. In the centre is a table that 
folds up and can be tueked out of the way, thus 
transforming the dining room into a sitting room 
or, parlor, while an exclusive little apartment can 
be formed by shifting a curtain or two. Families 
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CHURCH SERVICE AT A ‘‘ BETHEL,” NEAR THE ERIE BASIN. 


of three and four live snugly 
in such quarters, and parties 
of a dozen find no trouble in 
making merry within like ac- 
commodations. The boatmen 
are gregarious. They like to 
hive together and travel to- 
gether. On the canal they 
will link their boats and teams 
and journey in company, 
while the tows up and down 
the Hudson sometimes con- 
tain as many people as the 
average country village. This 
winter settlement in the Erie 
Basin contains from 1,500 to 
2,000 people, men, women 
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RECALKING A SHIP, 


and children, who live happy lives 
and are in no sense isolated socially. 
Some of the boats are not populated 
because their owners possess farms up 
the State and prefer to live on them 
in the winter time, trusting their boat 
to the Basin watch and the honesty of 
their fellows, but the great majority 
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of the owners live on their boats and are 
contented. It will soon be one hundred 
years since ground was first broken for 
the construction of the Erie Canal, and 
the boatmen are preparing to celebrate , 
the event. They are all attached to the 
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m= Sf mo Pe ‘big ditch,” and to be a canaller once is to be 
adie —_" a canaller always. 
/ Few people live in the Basin; most of them 


simply stay there. One resident only is indige- 
nous. He is well fitted into his moist and web- 
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HAULING*OUT TIMBER FOR SPARS. 


footed surroundings. It is more than thirty years 
since William G. Yorke quit the sea and settled 
in Erie Basin to follow the calling of a marine 
artist. Mr. Yorke is seventy-six years of age now, 
but his hand is as steady and his eye as keen for 
a color effect as if he were but half as old. His 
home is on an island of drift in the midst of the 
Basin, removed from all access to the land save by 
boat. His wife, son, two Skye terriers and a gen- 
teel family of cats find life worth living on the 
heap of driftwood that forms the substrata of 
their island home. The little box of a house is 
both home and studio. The artist once became 
ambitious to possess a distinct studio, and to that 
end secured the old pilot house of some disman- 
tled steamer and ensconced himself within the 
snug quarters. There is no shade in Erie Basin 
except where the masts cast a shadow, and the 
heat of the sun falls without hindrance upon the 
studio. It became intolerably hot and was turned 
into a storehouse. Although no longer devoted 
to art, the studio is an artistic embellishment to 
Driftwood Island. In pleasant weather the artist 
sets sail in his boat and drifts about among the 
ships in search of commissions, and many vessels 
carry in their cabins handsome and well-executed 
counterfeits of their graceful selves. The artist 


. is forever in view of the things he loves to paint. 


The Basin is most crowded in winter and most 
busy in the spring. The hundreds of river craft 
thrown out of commission in winter time lodge in 
the Basin. Whole fleets of harbor steamers and 


excursion boats rub up together, with windows 
battened with canvas and tenanted by the lonely 
watchman. Many million dollars’ worth of float- 
ing property are thus secured during the cold sea- 
son in idleness and safety ; but when spring comes 
all these vessels have to be refitted and refurbished 
for the summer season, and the prosperity of the 
Basin becomes pronounced, After a few weeks 
of this bustle things become lazy again. Indeed, 
the normal aspect of the Basin is idle. Longshore- 
men loaf under the shadow of the ships, and idle 
sailors smoke and spin yarns as they watch the 
workmen calking, scraping and dubbing with 
adzes at spars and yards. Others summon up 
sufficient energy to play an odd sort of pool. <A 
few turns of the heel in the ground routs out a 
little cavity, and into this cavity the loungers 
strive to roll a ball from a distance of 12 paces. 
The inducement to get the ball in the hole is as a 
rule nothing more than gratification ; sometimes 
it is beer. The Basin harbors nothing worse than 
beer and groceries, although it possesses an Italian 
table d’héte costing 20 cents, and which is worth 
the money. The groceries only do business occa- 
sionally. Most of the time their shutters are up 
and barred against nomads with a fondness for 
canned goods and crackers. The proprietors open 
store when they feel like it, with the full knowl- 
edge that no denizen in the Basin can trade any- 
where else, because he lacks the energy to reach 
the far-away city stores. It is hard to be ener- 
getic in the Basin, because the airs are sunny and 
redolent with the odor of tar and Southern pine. 
Nobody hurries. Even the old black horse which 
walks round and round the capstan drawing up 
spar logs from the water to the shops, where they 
are hewn into shape, walks too slowly in his circle 
to ever think of becoming dizzy, and the dog who 
chums with the black horse expects people to turn 
out that he may lie at ease. The adzmen in the 
far shops dub and chip away as if their portion 
was. eternity, and not time. The clink, clink, 
clink of the calker’s hammer is musical in its slow 
regularity, and down on the floating dock half a 
dozen machinists twist the screw off from a 
weather-beaten tug, and then sit and smoke half 
an hour to recover from the exertion. Perhaps 
they catch their laziness from the tide which 
flows so slowly into the Basin, creeping up around 
the slimy, barnacled wrecks, up over the mussel 
beds, rubbing around the piles, until at last it laps 
the slovenly Gowanus shore, where a dozen listless 
cows loaf, ruminating amid tin cans and ash heaps, 
while squalid pigs grunt and root for a livelihood 
in the unsavory soil. For there are farms in Go- 
wanus which have not upon them a single blade of 
grass or any reminiscence of greenness except the 




















nativity of their proprietors, who here duplicate 
the peasant life of Ireland with the green left out. 
Jocose Brooklynites sometimes call the Erie Basin 
Billy Beard’s farm, after its original owner, but 
his farming was done with scows and dredges and 
pile drivers. 

In contrast with the squalor of this scene is the 
floating palace of a hundred-millionaire, the mag- 
nificent Atalanta, owned by Jay Gould, which for 
three years has lain idle within near sight of the 
cattle herd and the pigs of the Gowanus farmer. 
The Atalanta cost what would be a great fortune 
almost anywhere, and is now of;no better use than 
a discarded toy. Around about her are all sorts 
of tramps of the sea, yet the yacht is never al- 
lowed to be anything but genteel. Her decks 
shine as if she were in commission, and on a day’s 
notice she could set to sea, for sufficient stores are 
aboard and the engines but await the pulsation of 
the steam. 

Shoals of long logs cover wide stretches of 
water. They are the material for masts and yards, 
They float about until wanted, and then are 
pulled up into the sheds, where the skilled adz- 
men soon trim them into shapely sticks. The 
work of the sparmaker requires a keen eye and a 
steady hind. The timber comes out of the water 
untouched from nature except for the removal of 
the bark. It is laid across two trestles and the 
shaping begins. The ax, the adz and the draw- 
shave are the only. tools employed. With these, 
however, the workman is so practiced that he 
soon transforms the rough stick into a sightly 
spar. The spar shed is a serene place to idle. 
There is no haste about it, and the spruce and 
pine shavings emit a fragrant odor that comforts 
the proboscis. Old sailors who have spent much 
of their lives in balancing themselves on slender 
sticks amid the howling of the gale love to loiter 
in the shade the shed affords and swap yarns 
about the roaring sea, or cast reflections on the 
soft-water sailors on the canal boats bunched in 
the foreground. 

Now that all the romance is being knocked out 
of the old ocean by twenty-one knot steamships, 
nobody puts figureheads on the plunging prows 
of their ships. Yet the figurehead is a thing that 
art and sentiment should endeavor to preserve. 
When this cruise was made through Erie Basin 
there was but one figurehead to be seen among 
the hundred ships at the docks. But this one 
was worthy of its place. It was the fierce figure 
of a Montenegrin warrior fully equipped for the 
fray, clad in his national costume, his hand on 
the hilt of a huge curved broadsword. 

The ship thus graced was a Sicilian bark, hail- 
ing from Ragusa and laden almost to the water’s 
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edge with bales of licorice root. There was 
enough licorice tucked away behind that figure- 
head to flavor the cough drops of a nation. 

If the ships wore no figureheads there were a 
few storm-beaten samples rotting away in the 
shipyards. Side by side, like Siamese twins, two 
wooden giants were found. The waves had 
bleached them white, and the dry rot had spoiled 
their shapeliness. No one knew their stories—-they 
were among the oldest inhabitants of the Basin. 
Think of the storms they breasted and the perils 
braved—the strange seas they visited! Now they 
are crumbling and splintering away, while the 
good ships that bore them long ago vanished from 
the deep. Another lorn figurehead once depicted 
some fair Scotch lassie, and as it hangs over a 
rude board fence, wasting its battered wooden 
smile upon the loungers who lurk in the shadow 
below, it comes as near constituting a flirtation as 
anything the Basin affords. 

The East India trade is departing from the 
Basin. Once it was an important item. Here 
the tea ships would come in with their fragrant 
cargoes, which would be stored in the ware- 
houses until removed by the demands of trade. 
Keeping them company were ships from the Spice 
Islands, with dark-skinned crews of white-clad 
Lascars manning them. But it is only rarely 
now that the East Indiamen come into the Basin. 
Swift steamships transport the tea and spices, and 
the contents of the warehouses have become com- 
monplace. Here and there heaps of logwood and 
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other dyewoods line the docks, but there is 


more of rosin and tar than of sweet-scented 
spices. There is one item of East India im- 
portation still retaining its importance. That 
is jute butts, from the Philippines. Cargoes 
of this staple come into port and find lodg- 
ment in the warehouses until drawn out by 
The 

quantity consumed creates 

a considerable commerce 

with Manilla. The India ——— 

and China trade is fast 

passing altogether out of 
Time P 

was when the greatest 
houses in New York were 


the ropemakers. 


American hands. 


made so by this 
Asiatic traffic. The 
Chinese have now so 
largely taken the ex- 
port trade into their 
own hands as to 
leave little of it to 
the foreigner, while 
the discrimination 
is entirely against 
the United States. 
There are lots of 
odd things about 
Red Hook Point, 


JACK TAR AND THE OLD FIGUREHEAD— 
AN ERIE BASIN FLIRTATION, 





















BASIN. 


and one of the odd- 
est is the place 
where the Red Hook 
Pointers loaf. It is 
simply a street cor- 
ner, and there isn’t 
anything on the 
street corner but a 
high board fence, 
over which a bow- 
sprit or two stick P 
intrudingly into 
Columbia Street. 
The boards are very 
thick, but so many 
generations of Red ‘to 
Hook idlers have 
lounged against 
them that for many feet on both 
sides of the angle the boards have 
been worn almost through by the 
shoulder blades of the loafers. 
There is not even asaloon near the 
corner to make it attractive, but 
the stevedores who hire longshoremen 
have made it a rendezvous for men, and 
here they wait hour after hour for em- 
ployment. 
Wrecks abound plentifully. They 
fill in shallow crannies of the Basin and 
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add to its picturesqueness. 
They are not unlovely. The 
green slime softens their rough- 
ness and the clear water ripples 
about them lightly. There is 
little of interest in them save 
their forlornness. Most of 
them are canal boats that 
grounded long ago and were 
not considered worth hauling 
off. Few vessels of any class 
are now abandoned to the mud 
flats. They are reconstructed, 
made stanch and turned into 
coal barges, which pass in flo- 
tillas through the Sound to the 
New England manufacturing 
centres. Erie Basin has 
brought thus low many a fine 
craft. They are well fitted for 
towing in heavy seas. At death 
one old ship of the navy, the 
Quinnebaug, has been thus con- 
verted into a humdrum carrier 
of coal. 

The sea folk who make the 
Basin a rendezvous are not 
neglected religiously. Near at 
hand isa commodious *‘ Bethel,” 
where, on Sunday, services are 
regularly held. Throngs attend 
them. Of course the congrega- 
tion is largest in winter, because 
the canallers add themselves to 
the audience, but at all times 
there is a goodly array of full 
benches. 

A cruise in the Basin should properly end at 
dusk, ‘Then the engines in the shops quit sigh- 
ing and the workmen pour out through the gates. 
The sun goes down behind the hills of Staten 
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THE LONG DOOK. 


Island in a blaze of gorgeous hues that find re- 
flection on the still surface of the sheltered har- 
bor. The masts grow taller and more slender, 
and the ropes and rigging look like strands of 
spider web across the sky. ‘The dark hulls of 
the ships take on an uncommon touch of color 
that glows but briefly. The hammers are still. 
Soft breezes come in coyly from the bay. There 
is a little rustle, then silence comes. The night 
drops’ gently down. Little glimmers of light 
shine from many cabin windows for a trifling 
interval. The red and green signal lamps or- 
dered by the nautical regulations mark here and 
there the location of a vessel. The watchmen 
stumble drowsily about the docks. 

If the moon be bright the scene becomes beau- 
tiful. If not, the Basin is black and grewsome, 
filled with queer shadows cast by the electric 
lights that penetrate the Gowanus gloom. The 
sasin sleeps, 
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SILKMAKING 


By LENA L. PEPPER. 


‘‘Nor for a new silk dress of the finest pat- 
tern.” 

I turned to see what it was that would not 
tempt the belle of the party to a sacrifice of her 
personal feelings for the sake of a fine new gown. 
Nothing more nor less than the holding in her 
hand for a moment of the silk producer itself. 
There were millions of it, and the proprietor gayly 
picked up a handful and offered it to the party 
for inspection. Each one, however, preferred to 
make a visual examination only, and not one of 
personal contact. Individually it is about three 
and a half inches long, as large around as a lady’s 
little finger, gray of color, with pointed head and 
beady-black eyes. Without a spark of the nimble 
gracefulness of the blithe little caterpillar or the 
pretty colors or tufted heads of others of the world 
of tiny creepers, yet the gray silkworm, with its 
anaconda appetite, is treated with the greatest 
care and consideration. It is called the cavalier, 
dainty gentleman ; houses are built for it; fresh, 
juicy mulberry leaves are brought to it daily— 
five times daily, by the way. And oh, how it 
does eat, until its fat, ungainly body can scarcely 
wiggle! Then the skin wrinkles over the head, 
a small dark spot appears above the eyes, and 
the modest cavalier retires to a secluded spot in 
the shadow of a green leaf to “‘ change his shirt.” 
Then he takes a long nap, from which he comes 
forth in a fine new shirt of soft pearl gray, and 
ready to eat some more. Three times in the sea- 
son of four weeks does he don fresh linen, for the 
cavalier is very dainty in his personal habits, as 
any aristocrat should be. After the third change 
he enjoys a prolonged and continuous feast of 
mulberry leaves, and then he is ready to ‘go into 
the woods,” find a cozy nest and begin his cease- 
less travel up and down, up and down, in the 
shape ofa figure 8, weaving hisown shroud. Out 
of his mouth comes the tiny thread of silk trail- 
ing after in his circling journeys, until the little 
weaver becomes less and less, the silky film tighter 
and more compact, until at last nothing is seen 
of the cavalier! In his cell of creamy silk he 
lies waiting for the resurrection ; for the brilliant 
wings of the butterfly that will carry him away 
through the ether, to sip—not the mulberry leaf 
this time, but the sweetest honey from the fairest 
flowers. 

But to nine-tenths of the little creatures these 
are vain dreams—castles in Spain! Man must 
have some reward for his unceasing care and toil, 
and so the cocoons are plunged for nine seconds 





filanda, or silk mill. 





IN ITALY. 


into scalding water, which kills—is it the goose 
that laid the golden egg? ‘This is a measure of 
precaution, however, for if the grub were allowed 
to live and hatch, the silk would be lumpy and of 
an inferior quality. 

In rooms containing but little light, and al- 
ways kept at an even temperature, the silkworm 
is reared. They are arranged in long crates 
two feet wide and three feet high. In the 
height of the season the floors of these crates 
are covered with a thick layer of wiggling, twist- 
ing, turning gray worms. It is certainly not a 
pleasant sight for anyone possessed with any sen- 
sitiveness on the subject. While we were inter- 
estedly watching them eat, the proprietor passed 
his hand over about a yard of them, patting them 
gently. Upward were thrust a hundred heads, as 
if to welcome the caressing touch. ‘‘ They like 
to be petted,” said he, apologetically. 

The sides of the crates are of rice straw or 
rushes, into which the worms climb when through 
with their eating. This is called ‘‘ going into 
the woods.” They require as much care as a 
baby, and in fact get more than a great many 
babies. Sometimes an insect stings the mulberry 
leaf and leaves a microbe there that works de- 
struction to the silkworm. The body becomes 
hot and feverish, and slowly turns to lime. If 
the weather should be hot and sultry the little 
creature suffers just as human beings do. The 
body becomes limp and weak, and very often the 
worm dies. Again, after being successfully car- 
ried through the season, at the last minute the 
whole of the little army may be killed by a thun- , 
derstorm. The season lasts four weeks. In some 
localities there are two seasons, but the second 
produces inferior silk. 

After scalding and separating the cream, the 
white and the pale-green cocoons are sent to the 
Here long rows of women 
and girls sit before pan furnaces of tepid water, 
into which the cocoons are thrown. Nimble fin- 
gers skim through the water; the cocoons cling 
to them, and are drawn up and tossed over a re- 
volving wheel, and rapidly the finest threads of 
silk are drawn off. This is wound into skeins, 
and thus comes the raw silk that is sent to the 
dyer and the weaver, and comes from their hands 
shining masses of woven silk ready for the mil- 
liner and mantuamaker. Not long before it was 


only a mass of gray worms feeding on green mul- 
berry leaf. 
The seed is procured by reserving some of the 




















cocoons from the scalding process. They are kept 
at a certain temperature until the moth appears 
ready for flight. It is placed in a dark room, and 
finds for itself a nesting place in draperies hang- 
ing about, where it deposits its eggs. These 
eggs are the ‘‘seed ” of commerce, and are sold 
from twelve to fourteen lire an ounce. Great 
care must be taken of them in the winter that 
they do not freeze. In the spring they are placed 
in incubators, and soon hatch ont into the little 
gray worms, ready for their steady diet of mul- 
berry leaves. 

And what of the belle who would not take one 
of the little creatures in her hand? Carelessly 
she ties a bunch of the pretty cream and white 
and pale-green cocoons with a gay-colored ribbon 
and drapes them about her favorite picture. Care- 
fully she arranges the folds of her silk gown, and 
thinks only of the grace and beauty it lends to 
her person—thinks not of the little cavalier who 
has spun so many fine, filmy threads; of the 
lowly, half-starved peasants who have toiled for 
her adorning. 

And what of these lowly people who care for 
the health and comfort of the silkworm? Are 
they as well looked after, as carefully housed, as 
indulgently fed ? 

In a small, dark, ill-smelling room, filled until 
within three feet of the walls on two sides with 
the hurdles containing the worms, lived a family. 
They slept on bundles of rags in one corner ; in 
another corner was the fireplace, over which they 
cooked their noonday meal of polenta. This is a 
sort of bean soup, into which are put any vege- 
tables that can be procured. Meat thousands of 
them never taste from the day of their birth to 
the day of their death, be that time long or short. 
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The floor was the earth, and on it were playing 
the children. Playing with what, little Ameri- 
can girl with the Edison doll that really talks 
back to you? Why, with the silkworms, to be 
sure, that had ventured too near the edge of their 
crates an:' had fallen over ; curling them around 
their fingers, pressing them lovingly to their 
cheeks, or placing them a short distance away 
from a mulberry leaf and laughing with glee te 
see how quickly they reached the tempting mor- 
sel. In another room the family were a little bet- 
ter off financially, and had a bed to sleep on—a 
high, broad bed on which three generations slept 
at once, from the toothless old grandmother te 
the merry, rollicking grandchildren. But what 
caused the cold chills to run over me was the fact 
that the bed came to the very edge of the crates. 
Hearing all the interesting details in the lives of 
the little creatures had taken away much of the 
feeling of abhorrence I had experienced at first 
seeing them. But the thought of waking up in 
the night and finding several of them as bedfel- 
lows filled me with terror. I went out of the 
room with a feeling of compassion for those whose 
lines were cast in such unpleasant places. 

When I asked what pay they received I was 
told: ‘Oh, they do not receive such bad pay; 
they get from a lira to a lira and a half a day.” 
From twenty to thirty cents per day—and this 
is considered good pay! Some of them receive 
nothing but the poor shelter of the roof that cov- 
ers them. In winter they live in the sheds with 
the cows and horses, for the sake of the heat. The 
women and girls who sit all day long winding the 
silk from the cocoons receive from five to six cents 
aday. A short time ago they struek for higher 
wages, and received an addition of one cent / 





REGRET. 


By NINETTE M. LOWATER. 


Wuen first from thy dear eyes the lovelight fled, 
And rigid grew those tender lips and cold, 
From out my heart arose the cry of old: 
‘‘ Oh, would that thou had’st lived and I were dead!” 
But now I bend above thy hidden head 
When Night draws near with pomp of rose and gold, 
Or breathe thy name when Dawn’s white lids unfold, 
And gladness mingles with the tears I shed. ‘ 


For since for evermore one of us twain 

Must bear Grief’s chrism upon an aching brow, 
And evermore must listen, but in vain, 

For tones sealed with eternal silence now, 
And long for death as misers long for gain, 


Tis well, beloved, that ’tis I—not thou! 
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REALISM VS. IMPRESSIONISM. 


By MAUDE THROCKMORTON WILSON. 


-. IENNA BROWN, the artist, 
has his studio over the 
roof of No. — West Tenth 

Street. Here he sits and 

paints as steadily as clock- 

work. 

Being an impressionist, 
his location is convenient, 
for he gets the direct impression of the sun, 
these warm days. The effect of hazy distance is 
heightened by the smoke from contiguous chim- 
neys, and the soot alights on the canvas, giving 
those rare accidental effects. 

Lately Brown’s impressionistic productions had 
been so far-fetched that his artist friends shook 
their heads and wondered if his vivid imagina- 
tion had not led him rather ‘ off.” 

But when he sent his last picture to the Acad- 
emy the public were yet more bewildered. 

The picture, entitled ‘‘ A Touch of Spring,” was 
a bit of landscape all done up in purple. The 
thing was so far out of the common that it was 
evident the artist was ‘feeling for new ideas,” 
and the public could not keep up with him. 








‘‘ Brown’s work is certainly not photographic. 
No slavish realism there.” 

“Oh, Brown isacrank! The fellow once did 
strong work, but now his imaginary impressions 
are leading him astray.” 

So the picture did not sell. 

But Brown had a fellow artist friend, Carroll 
by name, who was always fortunate. His work 
could not compare with his friend’s in poetry or 
feeling, yet his pictures would sell. 

Carroll, who had an eye to the material com- 
forts in this life, dealt entirely with realism. 
His work was always the same. If not quite up 
to the critics’ standard, his potboilers took with 
buyers not quite so advanced in their ideas of art. 

Carroll, having a fair opinion of himself, and 
being assured of a successful future, could afford 
to sympathize with Brown’s misfortune. 

**Confound it ! Brown, you have moped about 
secking ‘atmosphere’ and ‘effects’ until you are 
losing your good points. Get your traps together 
and come with me; we will take a run up the 
country and study Nature in her outdoor and bu- 
colic aspects.” 


‘(HE NEWLY CLAD PAIR PACKED THEIR DILAPIDATED PAINT BOXES AND STARTED FOR HOME.” 


Vol. XXXIV., No. 3—24. 
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Brown was afraid of Carroll’s work, but feeling 
blue over the fate of his picture, was willing to 
accede to any rash proposal. 

So one fine August morning they loaded them- 
selves with paint boxes and sketching easels, 
boarded the elevated, and rode as far as steam 
would take them, then wandered afoot some miles 
further into the country, searching for something 
vo ** grasp.” 

Cheered by Carroll’s buoyancy, Brown threw 
off his depression and brightened up perceptibly. 

Setting up their easels on the bank of a pretty 
stream, they proceeded after their individual fash- 
ions to place a corner of the landscape on canvas. 

Toward noon the shadows changed. Carroll 
squinted one eye, took the picture in, and think- 
ing the effect pretty good, threw himself on the 
grass in lazy abandonment. 

“Whew! it’s hot. I say, Brown, leave the 
painting until later, and we will take a swim.” 

**Can’t think of it, old fellow,” he answered. 
‘“* We would lose this charming light. See how 
gray and distant is the background !” 

Half closing his eyes, he surveyed the out- 
stretched landscape, afterward stealing a disap- 
proving glance at Carroll’s study, wondering if 
in reality he saw such vivid blues and crude 
greens. 

‘‘It is broiling hot, Brown! Look! the heat 
is melting the paint off your palette.” 

It needed but a few such remarks to convince 
Brown that the heat was phenomenal. Throwing 
off their clothes, the two artists made a plunge 
into the river, and began paddling up stream. 
After splashing about until Carroll felt as cold as 
a fresh-air fund, they decided to return to the 
sunny bank, eat their luncheon, and, after com- 
pleting their sketching, start back for town. 

But oh, horror! there was their clothing on 
fire, vanishing in flames and smoke. 

Brown, in one agonized instant, took in the 
situation. They had worn greasy painting clothes, 
which were a generator of heat — and possibly 
LBrown’s discarded cigarette had served as an ad- 
junct to spontaneous combustion. 

‘Fire! fire!” shrieked Carroll, up to his-neck 
in the water, shivering with cold and excitement. 

“Shut up!” roared Brown, frantically throw- 
ing water on the flames. ‘‘ Get out and help me 
quench this fire.” 

‘*Q-oh, Brown! what shall we do ?” 

By this time the burnt clothes were reduced to 
a smoldering heap, nothing being saved but two 
nats and two singed paint boxes. 

The victims of the conflagration sat on the bank 
and looked into each other’s faces. There they 
were, ten miles out in the country, with a ward- 


robe reduced to a hat and a pair of swimming 
trunks each. 

** What about town ?” and Brown’s sandy mus- 
tache drooped over a woe-begone mouth. 

**We would create a sensation this way,” ob- 
served Carroll, so impressed with the funny real- 
ity of the situation that he nearly laughed himself 
into hysterics, 

Meanwhile the sun’s rays were getting in their 
blistering work upon the men’s bare backs, It 
was just at this uncomfortable juncture that Car- 
roll was struck with one of his brilliant ideas. 
Ordering Brown dry himself, he proceeded deftly 
to paint upon the impressionist’s skin one of 
those ‘‘nobby business suits” displayed in cur- 
rent newspaper advertisements. True, it was 
rather a tight fit, but the texture was masterly. 

‘Turn about is fair play,” and Brown, direct- 
ing Carroll to stand for measurement, seized a 
mammoth bristle brush and proceeded to mix 
Vandyke brown and burnt sienna on his friend’s 
broad back. 

‘“Be careful, Brown—that hurts! 
realist. 

‘*No time for complaints. We came out to 
paint,” was the retort. And Carroll doubled and 
twisted in vain, while his flesh tones disappeared 
under manipulation of the paint brush. 

The suit was nearing completion ; but when 
the coat and vest were finished and the trousers 
reached down to the knees the paint gave out. 
Carroll, not relishing the idea of appearing in the 
city barefooted, suggested high-topped boots. 

«‘That’s an idea! I get the texture of leather 
first-rate ;’ and once more Brown’s paint brush, 
dipped in ivory black, was wielded about the un- 
happy Carroll’s lower extremities. 

After the finishing touches to their artistic 
costume the newly clad pair packed their dilap- 
idated paint boxes and started for home. 

After walking a mile or so Carroll peevishly 
complained of his suit being too warm. 

“Only imagination,” declared Brown, yet se- 
cretly wondering how long it would be’ before 
they met the fate of their cremated clothes. 

After clearing another mile they met a farmer 
driving a load of grain into town. Brown sum- 
moned up courage and asked : 

‘“ Neighbor, give us a lift on your wagon so far 
as town ?” 

‘*Guess you won’t hurt the grain,” replied the 
farmer, as he eyed the bizarre garments of his 
passengers, wondering if all city chaps in tailor- 
made clothes climbed into wagons in. that awk- 
ward hidebound fashion. 

The latter subsided in the wagon, and rested 
against the sacks of grain. As the clothes began 
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to dry each secretly wondered how long it would 
take the paint to wear off. 

‘* Be you painters ?” the farmer suddenly asked. 

‘Yes, sir, we are,” answered Brown, tapping 
his paint box, 

‘*T thought I smelt paint.” 

Here Carroll, in the last stages of physical tort- 
ure, groaned. It would be a cold day in August 
before he taught realism to Brown again. 

Finally they reached the city, and the farmer 
was glad to get rid of his queer-looking compan- 
ions. 

But when the wagon stopped in front of 
Brown’s studio door and they attempted to dis- 
mount something seemed wrong. In fact, both 
remained sitting stark still. They were stuck 
fast to the grain sacks! 

** Police ! police!” called the now alarmed 
farmer. 

A portly policeman rushed forward with drawn 
club, only to fall back and stare with wonder- 
ment. ‘The Fourteenth Street squad vowed to 
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each other that, though acquainted with the dime 
museums in their precincts, they had never seen 
the like of these two freaks. 

The artists, not being able to extricate them- 
selves, were forced to buy the grain sack, which 
joined them with a ligature of jute. With some 
difficulty they were assisted to the ground. 

A small boy yelled : ‘‘ Hi, Jimmy, catch on to 
de Siamese twins !” 

Once in Brown’s studio, both men broke down. 

‘** This is not imagination, is it, Carroll ?” 

srown, speaking through his set teeth, shook 
his fist in Carroll’s face. 

‘No, no!” groaned the conscience-stricken 
Carroll. 

** Reality, eh ?” 

Brown towered above him in his wrath. 

‘* Bitter reality !” 

** Don’t want to make any more proselytes ?” 

“‘Never again! Away with stern reality! 
What we artists want is poetry. Give us more, 
Brown—more imaginary impressions,” 
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By CECIL 


WHEN you first land in this hot, little tropical 

4 town you are astonished at hearing everyone, or 
nearly everyone, speak English. ‘‘ What ?” you 

“T thought I was in Spanish 
am I? In Jamaica?” The 


say to yourself. 
Where 


America. 


















PORT LIMON (COSTA RICA), LOOKING NORTH. 





} Customhouse official is the first one with whom 
a you converse in Castellano. The wharf hands are 
i darkies, from Jamaica mostly. They speak their 
z own dreadful dialect, but it is English all the 
q same. You go to the best hotel—Arnold’s; the 


proprietor is an English woman and the employés 
all speak English. You saunter out in the cool 
of the afternoon to visit the busy railway shops, 
the ice factory, the pretty farms surrounding the 
town ; all the people you meet are English speak- 
ing. It is only when you go to the Gobernacion 


LIMON. 


CHARLES, 


(the government offices) that you come across 
true Costarricense. 

Port Limon is in some respects a much-abused 
place. It has had for a long time a reputation 
for being unhealthful, for having a deadly atmos- 
phere. This is somewhat exaggerated. At cer- 
tain times of year—notably when the dry weather 
is come—there is much illness. Frequent rains 
are required in order that the marshes and 
swamps may not become toostagnant. But there 
is not much actual dry weather in Limon, hardly 
more than a month or two, and that during the 
days when the interior of the country is at its 
dampest. The people who live properly in Limon, 

neither eating nor drinking to excess, 

are not ill any oftener than elsewhere. 
A great deal of importance should be 
—but is not always—attached to dress- 
ing suitably for the tropics. Such 
clothing as one would wear in the cool 
mountain towns of 
the interior is utterly 
inadequate for the 
coast, where light, 
thin garments, and 
not too many of them, 
should be adopted. 
Limon is hotter than 
any other point that I 
know of on the entire 
north coast. It has 
not the sea and-river 
breeze of any of the 
Bocas, Sicsola, Dragos or Toro. One 
is not inclined to exert himself during 
the middle of the day. The darkies go 
about their tasks with lank ill grace, 
and white people perspire and moan at 
the least movement. The negroes at 
the Port have been for a long time a 
dreaded element. Ignorant and brutal, 
profane, thievish, even murderous, they 
have stood in little fear of the law. A devoted 
English missionary, the Rev. J. R. Sobey, and 
his faithful wife, have labored for a long time 
to convert and civilize this class, but in spite of 
their labors and the apparent success of the mis- 
sion, every now and then some barbarous crime 
has been perpetrated to shock the decent mem- 
bers of the community. It is but a few months 


since an inoffensive old Frenchman was brutally 
murdered in his bed, the murderer making his 
escape without difficulty. 


The old man was wel} 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING, PORT LIMON. 


off, and it was known that he had been collecting 
some rents the day previous. He was alone in 
his house, save for his wife’s sister, who occupied 
an adjoining room, his wife and daughter being 
away from home. The sister-in-law was awakened 
by a strange sound—it seemed to her that some 
one was beating a pillow with a stick. She called 
out to her brother-in-law to ask what he was do- 
ing and if he wanted anything. The next in- 
stant the form of a burly negro appeared at her 


doorway, seen dimly by the lamp, turned low in 
the adjoining room. He sprang toward her with 
his stick ; she screamed and grappled with him ; 
he strove to choke her, but the mosquito netting 
entangled him, and she made her escape from the 
other side of the bed and fled from the house and 
out into the dark street, screaming wildly. The 
assassin also fled, and they are still looking for 
him. But since that night a detachment of po- 
lice from the capital, under the supervision of 
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QUARANTINE HOSPITAL, ON UVITA ISLAND. 


Don Manuel Vicente Zeledon, patrol the streets 
of Limon, and signal whistles are heard every fif- 
teen minutes from corner to corner, the whole 
night long. An end has come to the reign of 
evildoers. 

Limon is going to be raised, built up above her 
swampiness and protected by a fine sea wall. The 
government of the country is going to spend over 
half a million making the town worthy of the 
important place she will hold as a north-coast 
port, connected by railway with the capital and 
with the Nicaragua Canal. Already there are 
some promising buildings, in tropical style. Ar- 
nold’s Hotel faces the railroad, but a few rods 
from the wharf. It is picturesquely surrounded 
with flowers and vines, and the always-beaptiful 
cocoa palms. The table is very well supplied, and 
one may have almost any wine he likes. The 
«‘ Lodge,” a fine long building designed for the 
numerous railroad functionaries and employés, is 
close to the beach, three stories high, and has 
spacious rooms. The Gobernacion and the Po- 
licia are airy and commodious. The new Adu- 
ana, or Customhouse, is admirably constructed. 
Mr. M. C. Keith, the indefatigable railroad head, 
is having a Protestant chapel built for the good 
missionary folks. And a fine new railway station 
is nearly completed. Limon is always full of life, 
a little more so, perhaps, on the arrival of the 
steamers from New York, New Orleans, Spain, 
England and the Antilles. There is a steamer 
every Monday from New Orleans, one three times 
a month from New York, and one at least each 
week from elsewhere. 


Opposite Limon is the beautiful little island of 
Uvita. Here, embowered among palms and other 
graceful foliage, are the Quarantine Hospital, now 
untenanted ; cottages in which invalids from the 
mainland may rest and recuperate, bathed and 
invigorated by the sea breezes. There are cocoa 
palms in abundance, heavily laden with fruit. 
The liquid from the nuts, called pipa, is very re- 
freshing, and considered excellent for the health. 
After once or twice essaying it as a beverage one 
becomes fond of it. The cocoanuts, as they hang 
upon the trees, are enormous in size and weight. 
A man ascends and cuts them with a strong- 
bladed machete. When they fall it is wise to 
stand well from under. One of the great nuts 
would make short work of the human head. 
Then when they are down there must be much 
chopping with machetes to open them. ‘The top 
is cut off, making a small opening to be placed to 
the mouth. Then drink deep and long ; the first 
mouthfal is not always satisfactory. On Uvita 
is also the lighthouse. The tower is wooden, of 
slender design. There is a little staircase first, 
then ladders to be scaled. After some hard climb- 
ing, and equally hard breathing, you come out on 
the circular platform, safely railed of course, 
outside the light. You look in through the shin- 
ing windows and see the beautiful crystal lamp— 
the farol whose rays are anxiously watched for by 
the sailor. I know some persons who came up 
the coast in an open boat one squally night, not 
many weeks ago, and sent up a prayer of thanks 
to Providence when at last this light shone out 
through the darkness, 


























From the lighthouse tower one may look out to 
sea over the curious coral formations and the 
ledges where the white birds, the timid, down- 
covered boobies, have their nests. Fire off a pistol 
and out they fly, a startled, snowy flock, to wheel 
and circle and skim to and fro, irresolute and dis- 
tressed, for many moments. Gradually, then, they 
disperse to their places. 

The Protestant mission at Limon has doubtless 
done much good in civilizing and Christianizing 
the negroes. They are, as a mass, the worst char- 
acters imaginable. The honest and reputable 
darky of Jamaica will rarely leave his beautiful 
island home. Such as come down to Limon are 
the very scum of Kingston and its surroundings. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sobey were in Jamaica for some 
time previous to coming to Costa Rica. They un- 
derstand the negro better than anyone else, and 
have more influence with him. Until the build- 
ing of the new chapel they are holding their serv- 
ices in quarters by far too small and uncomfort- 
able. It is a strange picture, the vast crowd of 
black people, attentive and respectful as they are 
to no others, sitting under the ministrations of 
the faithful Christian missionary and his no less 
earnest wife, 
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There are many pretty walks about Limon. To 
the southeast, down the beach, one discovers the 
charming prospect of a long cocoa-palm grove 
fronting on the sea. The beach is sandy in this di- 
rection, while, on the other hand, should you walk 
toward the northwest you find beds of grotesque 
coral formation, with crabs of every size swarming 
to and fro and darting in and out of their holes. 
Passing in this direction, then back, away from 
the sea, you come to one of Mr. Keith’s farms, a 
pretty place, well kept aud giving the impression 
of thrift. 

The Limon cemetery is a few miles ‘up the 
line.” That is to say, it is reached by train. It is 
called by the railroad people ‘‘ Camp One.” It is 
the cemetery that has existed since the beginning 
of the railroad’s construction. It is quite full. 
There is, therefore, a new cemetery, just com- 
pleted, still farther along inland. There is but 
one grave in it, that of the poor old Frenchman 
who was so cruelly murdered. They buried him 
in the shade of the widespread branches of a 
mango tree, all red-gold bloom and glorious in 
the tropical sunlight. And over his grave they 
set the flag of his own country, that his friends 
might know. 


THE LAST OF THE ROMAN TRIBUNES. 


By JOHN MACMULLEN. 


WHILE in Rome, in the winter of 1847-48, I 
had the pleasure of seeing a man who was justly 
styled the last of the Roman Tribunes. His name 
was Angelo Brunetti. . 

Some two or three years before I saw him there 
had come an old-fashioned flood in the Tiber, 
such as carried away the two little twins Romu- 
lus and Remus. This flood invaded the houses 
near the river so that men in boats had to stem 
the swiftly rushing water to save the women and 
children, as well as to bring them food. 

Foremost among these was Angelo Brunetti, 
who was nicknamed Ciceruacchio, and who gave 
his time and money without stint as long as they 
were needed for help of all. Such acts as these 
had given him a wide popularity, so that I was 
told he could call out at any time five thousand 
men into the streets to do his bidding. 

One day while crossing the Piazza di Spagna 
with an Italian friend he ‘suddenly exclaimed : 
‘‘There is Ciceruacchio! Let me introduce you 
to him.” 

He was standing near the centre of the square 
talking with a goatherd from the Campagna, who, 


with his goatskin coat and goatskin breeches 
reaching to the knee, might weil have been taken 
for Robinson Crusoe, had it not been for his cow- 
skin sandals, his cross-banded stockings and his 
flat woolen cap, or berretta, like a Scotchman’s 
bonnet. He was leaning on his long staff, that 
was stuck under one arth, and talking to Ciceruac- 
chio, while the latter’s elder son Lorenzo, a fine- 
looking youngster of seventeen, stood quietly by. 

Ciceruacchio himself was a man of medium 
height, but robust and sturdy, with the ruddy 
and somewhat puffed-out cheeks that still justi- 
fied his infant nickname of Chubby Cheeks 
(Ciceruacchio). He had brown hair, brown mus- 
tachios and clear brown eyes. He wore a soft 
felt hat with rather a narrow brim, a round jacket 
and earrings of plain gold, as was then somewhat 
the fashion among the men of the people. He 
wore also knee breeches of dark cloth, with gray 
stockings and low-cut shoes, the common costume 
of the Roman peasant. When I was introduced 
to him he nodded and shook hands with quiet 
dignity, going through the usual polite phrases 
like one accustomed to them. 
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To show how much his nickname had usurped 
the place of his real name, I may mention that 
one day while I was standing in a fencing school 
with a Sardinian officer, waiting for our teacher, 
a woman opened the door, and asked if we had 
seen anything of Signor Brunetti. We both said 
we did not know him. When she said, ‘‘1 mean 
Ciceruacchio,” we both understood immediately, 
and answered ‘“‘No.” We had for the moment 
entirely forgotten his real name. 

A short time before I saw him the Pope had 
finally allowed the Jews to leave the place in 
which they had been compelled to live (called the 
Ghetto), and reside in any part of the city they 
chose. 

It was feared, however, that the anti-Jewish 
feeling of the people might cause a disturbance. 
When Ciceruacchio heard of this he got together 
a number of the people, spoke to them briefly but 
strongly, and went with them to the Ghetto. 
There they all assured the Jews that no one 
should molest them, no matter where they might 
choose to live ; and it was so. 

I saw him one evening in the Circolo Romano, 
the highest and most recherché club in Rome, 
moving with quiet, manly dignity among princes 
and generals and other dignitaries, with his round 
jacket and his plain gold earrings marking him as 
one of the people. 

At one time in the evening he had a very ear- 
nest conversation with Prince Corsini, and, as 






they stood there talk- 
ing, there was a strik- 
ing contrast in their 
costume and a striking 
similarity in their quiet 
ease of manner. ‘The 
Tribune seemed quite 
the equal of the prince. 

On one occasion, 
when Prince Corsini 
had advocated some 
measure in favor of the 
people, they went in 
procession to his palace 
to thank him for it. 
After the huzzas of the 
crowd had somewhat 
subsided, Ciceruacchio, 
with that turn for rhym- 
ing to which their musi- 
cal language lends itself 
so easily, called out : 





‘** Eviva I Principe Corsiui! 
E eviva chi ha e ch* non 
ha quattrini ‘" 


(Hurrah for Prince Corsini ! 
And hurrah for who has and who has not 
the farthings !)— 


his democratic instinct leading him to hurrah for 
the poor man as well as for the rich man and the 
prince. 

When that thorough scoundrel Louis Napoleon 
sent a French army against Rome, Ciceruacchio 
fought stoutly against them with Avezzana and 
Garibaldi. 

When finally the wrong prevailed against the 
right he and his two sons marched for Venice 
with Garibaldi. 

His elder son Lorenzo was killed in a skirmish 
near Arezzo. At Cesenatico they seized some fish- 
ing boats and started to cross the Adriatic to 
Venice. Unfortunately, they met the Austrian 
fleet, and were driven to the shore for refuge. 
There they separated. 

Ciceruacchio with his younger son Luigi and 
several of his companions were captured by Aus- 
trian soldiers and shot. Some of the neighbor- 
ing peasants, who saw the execution, said that the 
men pleaded hard for the young boy, but he was 
shot with the rest, and all were buried together 
in one grave. 

A writer in the British Quarterly for January, 
1881, in an article on Ugo Bassi, states incident- 
ally that on October 10th, 1879, he was present 
at Rovigo when the disinterred remains of these 


























martyrs to the holy cause of Italian liberty were 
placed on a train bound for Rome. 

Thus, at last, after life’s “ fitful fever,” the re- 
mains of Ciceruacchio were received with honor 
in the Eternal City. 
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The “ chubby-cheeked ” baby had grown up to 
noble manhood, and in the long line of Roman 
heroes there is no loftier‘example of unselfish de- 
votion to Rome’s best interests than that of An- 
gelo Brunetti, the last of the Roman Tribunes. 


GALLIC INVADERS. 


By MAry V. 


WE were walking along a quiet, unfrequented 
but very beautiful road that borders Lake George, 
Alice and I. While ostensibly in quest of black- 
berries, we had no notion of trying to fill the bas- 
ket which swung from my arm. 

The basket I had brought along to hold my 
trowel, a little box for any small bugs that might 
excite my curiosity, and a small glass jar whose 
mouth was covered with a bit of mosquito netting 
held in place by a rubber band. This was to con- 
tain any of the tiny, pinkish newts that chanced 
to cross our path. Except for these, my basket 
was empty. 

As I said, we were seeking blackberries, though 
for a time our purpose was forgotten when we 
discovered certain indications of 
spring water. The matter of suitable 
drinking water is, in country places, 
an important consideration. 

‘TI guess you'll find livin’ water 
somewheres on the place,” said the 
farmer who first called our attention 
to the property that had been offered 
for sale. 

But no ‘livin’ water” had yet been 
found. The little, trickling rill by 
the roadside was followed to its source 
by Alice and me, and by ‘Tom, who 
had overtaken us. It proved to be 
just beyond the limit of our land. 
Heigh-ho ! 

We comforted ourselves, not with 
apples, but with delicious wild black- 
berries, which grew in great drooping 
clusters of pale green and pink, punc- 
tuated here and there by a black, shin- 
ing, dead-ripe berry that had dozed in 
the August sunshine for a few days 
and grown big and sweet. These 
must have hoped that Alice would 
happen along and pick them. 

‘‘Here’s something curious,” she 
said. ‘* Do you want to take it home 
to examine with the rest of your flow- 
ers and bugs ?” 

I looked above the bending black- 





WORSTELL, 


berry spray and saw a sumach branch, on the 
under side of which were seven little green, pear- 
shaped pendants, each with a rosy cheek, like a 
ripe peach. Strange fruit, truly! I broke off 
the branch and took it home to examine at my 
leisure. 

An hour later we were seated on the piazza, 
with the professor within call. 

Every little ‘‘ pear,” I notice, is fastened to the 
middle rib of a long lanceolate leaf. Here are 
two pears within an inch of each other. What is 
inside ? I expect to find seeds, as a matter of 
course ; what else should a town-bred person look 
for in this strange growth ? I pinch one, and it 
bursts open with a faint report. Small seeds for 
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so great a cavity. It seems almost empty. But 
are they seeds ? 

‘* Mike ” (the family name for microscope) shall 
tell me. He does tell mea most astonishing thing. 
(Ile is always up to tricks of this kind.) 

I put the contents of the little “‘ pear” on a 
glass slip, place it under the microscope, throw a 
suitable light upon it,-and adjust the focus ; but I 
am not prepared for the sight that is awaiting me. 

Instead of a number of inert seeds I see a writh- 
ing, struggling mass. Presently what look like 
antenne appear here and there, among what seems 
to be gray moss of a most delicate and fairylike 
kind. Soon there emerge, not one or two, but 
dozens of little insecfs, pale yellow in color, and 
all working in a vigorous but unskillful way to 
disengage themselves from the eneumbering 
“moss.” One wee creature is on his back, kick- 
ing forcibly with his six legs, and making but lit- 
tle headway toward freeing himself. We see all 
this clearly enough through the microscope, but 
without its help we can barely see any movement 
at all. This is, indeed, a surprise for us all— 
Alice, Tom and me. We want to know more of 
these tiny creatures, and who will tell us if not 
the professor ?” 

In answer to our call he good-naturedly leaves 
his writing and joins us. After taking a good 
look through the microscope and examining the 
sumach branch, he answers the questions with 
which he is plied from three different directions. 

‘‘This ‘ fruit,’ as you call it, is merely a gall— 
€& common excrescence, and an interesting one. 
The insects are known as Pemphigus rhois. They 
lay their eggs in winter on twigs, and in the 
spring there comes forth a wingless insect which is 
known as the stem-mother. She inserts her beak 
in a young leaf, and the irritation this makes 
soon causes @ gall to form around her. In time 
little insects are born in this tiny home, and when 
they are full-grown they leave the gall and start 
other galls for themselves. During the summer 
come a generation having wings, and later come 
those who lay the winter eggs. If my memory 
serves me, the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ has an 
excellent article on the subject. Ill read it to 
you if Thomas will kindly bring the volume.” 
~ Tom brought the book, and the professor, after 
turning to the word “ gall,” settled himself ina 
shaker chair of goodly dimensions. He had 
hardly made a beginning, and was rolling off 
words of four and five syllables, familiar to him 
but new to his hearers, when Tom said: ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, professor, but Albert and Dora have 
just rounded the point, and Alice and I promised 
to go fishing with them. If you’ll excuse us for 
awhile we'll take advantage of the day, which will 


be a good one, I think, for fishing, in spite of the 
bright sunshine this morning.” 

** Just as you like,” benignly agrees the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ I'll finish my letter and send it off by 
the afternoon mail, and after supper we’ll investi- 
gate further the subject of galls.” 

And my wee insects, how would they describe 
this morning’s devastation ? Would they tell of a 
monster so great in size that any idea of its di- 
mensions never could be adequately handed down 
to their progeny ?—how their snug, beautiful 
greenhouse, furnished so lavishly with fine gray 
blankets, was suddenly rent asunder by a giant’s 
grasp ?—of how they were placed under a fierce 
light (which the monster thunderously announced 
as a ‘‘ condenser”), and of how they had to crawl 
about, after the manner so gloomily predicted by 
Cassius, to ‘‘ find themselves dishonorable graves ”’? 

You shall not be so coolly dismissed, I promise 
you. You have told me many strange things this 
summer morning, and Iam not ungrateful. In 
return I will carry you to a place where no more 
monsters can disturb you, and where you may, 
perhaps, find or make another little home on 
some sumach branch that shall swing and sway 
all summer long by the side of our beautiful lake 
—Lake George. 





NATURAL GAS. 


Tue history of the rise of natural gas for man- 
ufacturing purposes in Pittsburgh is an interest- 
ing one (says the Chronicle-Telegraph of that 
city). It was the middle of May, 1884, when it 
displaced coal in the first iron mill in this city. 
The 1st of that month it was used for the first 
time in an extensive industrial works, in the 
O’Hara glasshouse at Thirtieth Street and the 
Alleghany Valley Railroad. About the 15th of 
the month it took the place of 6,000 bushels of 
coal in the Carnegie mill at Twenty-ninth Street. 
Not until early in November was it introduced in 
the mill of this firm at Thirty-third street, where 
it took the place of 7,000 bushels of coal daily. 

While the use of natural gas was very satisfac. 
tory, the slowness attending its introduction was 
remarkable. It was about the middle of the sum- 
mer of 1885 before it was used in half of the iron 
and steel works in the Pittsburgh district, and it 
was fully three years before it took the place of 
coal in all of them. 

There was considerable trouble in securing 
nranufacturers to make the change. The low 
rate offered to the firms was not so much of an 
object as the room saved by absence of ashes. 

Among the first along the Monongahela River 
to adopt it was Jones & Laughlins, in the winter 
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of 1884, in the American iron works. 'T'o guard 
themselves against possible trouble they only re- 
modeled a portion of their works. About six 
months after it was used with satisfaction in these 
works it was used in all the mills along this river 
and the Ohio, excepting in those of the Oliver 
Iron Company. 

Beginning with 1889, the gradual abandonment 
of natural gas in the local mills was inaugurated, 
until now the only iron mills where natural gas is 
still being used in puddling furnaces are those of 
A. M. Byers & Co., Zug & Co., Brown & Co., and 
the Carnegie mill at Thirty-third Street. These 
four mills have 162 furnaces of this kind, besides 
the heating furnaces and the tube works of the 
firm first named. There are few mills in which 
gas is ‘still used in the heating furnaces, but alto- 
gether it has already given way to fully 200,000 
bushels of coal daily. 

The idea that the supply of natural gas would 
never be exhausted was only entertained for about 
a year, from 1887 to 1888. After that there were 
many evidences that the supply would not hold 
out. During this year there were some firms who 
became imbued with the idea that all they had to 
do was to dig a well anywhere and they could 
soon get enough gas to supplythem. ‘There were 
very few accidents in any of the mills caused 
by gas. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


Tue work of comparison of the solar spectrum with the 
spectra of various chemical elements has brought out, 
under improved methods and instruments, many additions 
to knowledge in solar spectroscopy. A large majority of 
the lines of the solar spectrum are now thus identified, 
and no less than thirty-six of the terrestrial elements are 
recognized with certainty in the sun, while eight remain 
doubtful and fifteen fail to give any evidence of their pres- 
ence after the most careful search. Of the sixteen ele- 
ments added, the most important are carbon, silver, silicon 
and zinc, and the detection in the sun of the newly discoy- 
ered and rare metal germanium is likewise interesting : 
gallium as yet remains in the list of the untried. The 
most conspicuous of the absent elements are enumerated 
in the following order: Nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
mercury, antimony and bismuth; while among those not 
yet examined are oxygen, bromine, chlorine, iodine and 
fluorine. 


Tue newspapers of Warsaw, Poland, describe a clock, 
intended to be exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
which is a model of ingetiuity and a wasteful disregard on 
the part of the maker of the value of that which his toy 
was to reckon—time. It represents a railroad station, 
with waiting rooms for travelers, telegraph and ticket 
offices, an outside promenade and a fountain in operation. 
Alongside of the station are seen the tracks, with signal 
booths, switches and water reservoirs—in fact, everything 
belonging to a European railroad depot. In the dome of 





the central tower of the building is a clock showing the 
local time, while in each of two other towers there is a 
clock giving the time, respectively, of New York and 
Pekin. In both of the towers last mentioned a calendar 
and barometer are seen. Every qitarter of an hour it gets 
lively at the station. First the telegraph operator does 
his work—issues the telegram to signify that the track is 
clear. Then the doors of the building are opened; the 
station keeper and his assistant appear on the platform ; 
at the ticket office the cashier is noticeable ; the guards 
leave the signal booths and hoist the barrier ; a long row 
of passengers is observable in front of the ticket office ; 
baggage is hauled; one of the guards rings the bell and 
a train runs into the station. While the whistle of the 
locomotive is blown the train stops; a workman goes 
along the row of coaches and hits the axles with a ham- 
mer, while another one pumps water into the water tank 
of the locomotive. After a third signal with the station 
bell the train starts and disappears in a tunnel on the op- 
posite side. The station keeper and his assistant leave the 
platform and the doors of the depot building are closed, 
the guards enter their booths and quiet reigns. After fif- 
teen minutes the same trouble commences again. 


Tux following are given by the London Field as some of 
the modern methods of utilizing homing pigeons in Eng- 
land: ‘* One gentleman living five miles from a post town 
receives his morning newspaper every day by means of his 
pigeons; and, on the other hand, he sends into the post 
town his daily orders to his agent by the same means. It 
must not be imagined, however, that, under any circum- 
stances, the same birds fly to and fro from the post town 
to the house in the country, as these birds can only be 
practically relied on for conveying messages in one direc- 
tion, namely, to their home. Pigeons, again, are occasion- 
ally used by country medical practitioners, who have to 
take long rounds in their vehicles, and who are, perhaps, 
many hours away from their residence, to convey back to 
their house, or their assistants left in charge, orders to dis- 
patch medicine or appliances immediately on receipt of 
the pigeon telegraph. In one town the head of the local 
police, who has to traverse in his trap over co- siderable 
distances of country, frequently takes with him one or two 
birds, so that if he requires extra assistance, or has to send 
from any part of the country a message to the central po- 
lice station, he writes the message on a piece of paper, at- 
taches it to a pigeon, and in this way insures its immedi- 
ate delivery. In several instances the services of these 
birds have been of the very greatest value in furthering 
the ends of justice and in insuring the detection and ar- 
rest of criminals. Suburban residents, too, who live some 
few miles in the country, and possibly some considerable 
distance from a telegraph office, employ pigeons to convey 
back from town to their residence any message that may 
be required. In this way the necessary preparations for a 
guest may be ordered, or any importent information con- 
veyed to their families. The employment of these birds 
are almost more numerous than can be readily indicated. 
In some of the fishing districts they are regularly taken 
out by the fishing vessels, and used to convey back to land 
the intelligence of the extent of the captures, for which 
preparations for dispatch or salting, etc., may be made 
long before the fishing vessels have returned to the coast.” 


AstrixtnG illustration of the rapidity and certainty of mod- 
ern long-distance telegraphing was afforded by the trans- 
mission of the news of the execution of the murderer Deem- 
ing in Australia, In coming to New York, of course, the 
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raessage gained upon the speed of revolution of the earth, 
or outran the sun, as we say, by many hours, having been 
received before 9 o’clock on Sunday evening, although the 
execution did not take place until what was 10 a.M. in 
Melbourne. Nor did the message double backward or 
cut across lots, but raced westward with the rotating earth 
like a man running toward the locomotive along the top of 
a moving railway train. This was its course: From Mel- 
bourne across the Australian Continent by land line ‘to 
Port Darwin, thence to Banjoewangie, in Java; tou Singa- 
pore, to Madras, across India to Bombay, under the Indian 
Ocean to Aden, in Arabia; under the Red Sea to Suez, 


along the Suez Canal to Alexandria, under the Mediterra- 


sages must be repeated. In this case thirteen repetitions 
were required betweer Australia and New York, and fif- 
teen or sixteen to San Francisco; yet the time consumed 
was only about one and a half hours. This shows the per- 
fection of instruments and service, and the equality of 
cable and land service, now attained in commercial teleg- 
raphy. 

A LATE number of the British Medical Journal contains 
a report of a lecture by Professor Bardeleben, in Berlin, 
on the modern bullet, as used in military rifles, which 
contains important facts bearing upon the surgery of the 
wars to come. The modern rifle, the speaker said, sends 
a bullet with a narrow, cylindrical form and pointed apex, 





CAB DRIVERS’ 


‘Unio, Tommy! GOIN’ TO ’AVE A NEW ’0Oss ?’ 


‘‘“No: way?” 


nean to Malta, Malta to Marseilles, across France and under 
the Channel to London, thence to Ireland, under the At- 
lantic to Cape Canso, Nova Scotia, and then down the 
coast to New York. A repetition of it from Ireland via 
Montreal and New Westminster, British Columbia (Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway telegraph line), reached San Fran- 
cisco about the same time. The whole distance traversed 
along that course from Melbourne to New York was about 
15,000 miles, and to San Francisco over 18,000 miles. 
Could our wires and batteries signal those lengths, dura- 
tion of time would not come into the question—the de- 
parture and reception would be practically instantaneous ; 
but such power does not yet exist. All long-distance mes- 
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AMENITIES. 


which at a distance of 1,000 yards has the power to pass 
through several human bodies, or to disable two horses. It 
has an inner core of lead, inclosed in a casing of steel. 
This makes it lighter than heretofore, but the greater ve- 
locity and the steel shell prevent the lead from flatten- 
ing or breaking up the instant it strikes a surface. In- 
stead of making a smashing or ragged wound, it merely 
punches a hole through any part of the body, and the re- 
sultant danger is more from hemorrhage than from shock 
or commotion of the neighboring parts. Experiments with 
the new bullet show that at close range—up to about 400 
yards—a bone is invariably shattered ; but at longer range 
there will be a clean perforation, or one oblique fracture 
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results. 


In most cases the ball will pass quite through the 
body. The late Chilian battles, where the Mannlicher 
rifle and this bullet were first practically tested, the pro- 
portion of dead to wounded men was far greater than ever 
before ; but, on the other hand, a much larger proportion 
of those wounded who can be removed from the field or 
receive early medical attention will recover than has been 
the case in the past. 


Tue hardness of diamonds is not reduced by cutting and 
polishing, as has been supposed. Professor William A. 
Rogers, of Colby University, Waterville, Me., records that 
‘ after various experiments in the effort to get the best re- 
sults in ruling upon glass with a diamond (for micro- 
scopic purposes), he now depends upon a diamond ground 
and polished on both faces to a knife edge. He now has 
one such gem, which has been in constant use for four 
years, and its capacity for ruling the best and truest lines 
does not seem impaired in the slightest degree. 


One of the most important steps in modern naval prog- 
ress (says the New York Sun) has been the recent develop- 
ment of rapid-firing guns, of 4 to 6 inches calibre, which 
now constitute a large part of the battery of every modern 
war ship. The larger rapid-fire guns adopted by the 
United States Navy are the 4-inch, firing a 33-pound shell, 
and the 5-inch, firing a 50-pound shell, while a 6-inch, 
with a 100-pound shell, is in process of development. A 
4-inch gun will discharge 5 rounds in 17 seconds, and a 
5-inch gun the same number in 24 seconds. The recoil of 
the gun is checked by a hydraulic cylinder in 10 inches 
for the 4-inch and 12 inches for the 5-inch gun, and the 
gun is returned to battery by a powerful spring almost in- 
stantaneously. A single man trains and elevates the gun, 
both motions being produced almost without effort, and 
either rapidly or slowly as required. Armor-piercing 
shells which will perforate two calibres of steel armor at 
close range are used with these guns, as well as the com- 
mon cast-iron and steel shell, carrying considerable burst- 
ing charges. Altogether, considering their rapid fire, the 
flatness of their trajectories, due to high muzzle velocity, 
and the character of their projectiles, the destructive effect 
of the modern rapid-fire gun can hardly be overestimated, 
and it is destined to play a most important part in the next 
naval war. 


Tue latest opinion upon the origin of the alphabet is 
that we must abandon the long-credited notion that the 
Phoenicians are the authors of our letters, or what our let- 
ters are descended from. Dr. Edward Glauser, a pro- 
found student of Arabian anthropology and history, is 
convinced that in the early ages of that country must be 
sought the origin of this marvelous invention. He tells 
us that there, perhaps 3,000 years before Christ, the an- 
cestors of the Minzans and Sabeans appear to have devel- 
oped several related phonetic alphabets, from some one of 
which the Pheenician was derived. Commenting on this, 
Dr. D. G. Brinton remarks : ‘‘ What is more remarkable 
is the gradual degeneration of the early Egyptian pho- 
netic hieroglyphic system into one mainly ideographic 
and symbolic in the late demotic writing. The signs in 
the latter have often no more relation to sound than 
have the symbols of Chinese script. Thus, three points 
between two vertical lines |... | means, in the de- 
notic, ‘‘man”; but it was in no way understood to rep- 
resent the sounds which were in the word vvemt, man, 
in the spoken dialect. This degeneracy gradually arose 


from changes in the phonology of the tongue, while the 
This 


hieroglyphic signs were continued unchanged. 
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forms an interesting example of retrogression, among peo- 
ple of continuous culture, in perhaps the most useful in- 
vention ever made by mankind. 


How A conflagration may arise from rusting iron is sug- 
gested by the recent discovery that when oxide of iron is 
placed in contact with timber excluded from the atmos- 
phere, and aided by a slightly increased temperature, the 
oxide will part with its oxygen and be converted into very 
finely divided particles of metallic iron having such an affin- 
ity for oxygen that when afterward exposed to the action of 
the atmosphere from any cause oxygen is so rapidly absorbed 
that these particles become suddenly red hot, and, if in 
sufficient quantity, will produce a temperature far beyond 
the ignition point of dry timber. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that wherever iron pipes are employed for the cir- 
culation of any heated medium, whether hot water, hot 
air or steam, and the pipes allowed to become rusty, in 
close contact with timber, it is only necessary to suppose 
that under these circumstances the particles of metallic 
iron become exposed to the action of the atmosphere—and 
this may occur from the mere expansion or contraction of 
the pipes—in order to account for many of the fires at the 
commencement of the season. 


GERMAN engravers are said to have a way of hardening 
their tools which it is well to know. The tool is heated 
white hot and then plunged into common sealing wax, 
withdrawn after an instant, and the operation repeated 
until the instrument is too cold to penetrate the wax. 
This process is said to render the steel almost as hard as a 
diamond, and capable of cutting the hardest metals. 


Tue British Medical Journal, in commenting on the 
death of a boy who died from drinking hot tea without 
milk, remarks that the tea had been left in the oven for 
some time, so that it had become a strong decoction of 
tannin. In being drunk without milk the tannin was not 
brought into a relatively harmless albuminous tannate. 
It is on account of this method of making tea that it is so 
injurious to digestion. Neither the Chinese nor the Jap- 
anese, who know how to make tea, use milk with it; but 
with them the hot water is poured on and off the leaves at 
table, and it is drunk as soon as it becomes a pale straw 
color. No people in the world drink so much tea as the 
Japanese, yet in Japan it is never injurious to the di- 
gestion, as by their method of preparation the tannin is 
not extracted from the leaves. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 


By Greorce C. Huriput, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Lievrenant J. E. Pruussury, Assistant of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, has been engaged for some years in re- 
searches on the Gulf Stream, and his Report has just been 
issued as Appendix No. 10 to the Report of the Superin- 
tendent, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, for 
1890. Observations were made from fixed points within 
the current of the Stream and from numerous stations with 
the vessel—the George S. Blake—at anchor in the deep 
sea, the deepest anchorage being 2,180 fathoms. It was 
proved that it was impossible to establish the axis of the 
Stream by the help of the thermometer. As a current, the 
Gulf Stream flows partly driven by the force of the south- 
east trade winds along the northeast coast of South Amer- 
ica, and partly by that of the northeast trade winds through 
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the Windward Islands, and not through the Anegada, 
Mona or Windward Passages. A portion of the water en- 
tering the Caribbean returns to the eastward, usually as a 
subcurrent, and the flow of water across the sea is at first 
a scarcely perceptible current on the surface. It increases 
in velocity as the longitude increases, and the accumulated 
waters in the Western Caribbean escape into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Lieutenant Pillsbury reviews the various theories 
as to the origin of this great ocean river, from the days of 
Columbus—the first observer—and finds that they resolve 
themselves into two: the theory of surface drift, due to 
permanent or semi-permanent winds, and the theory of 
gravity, or the movement caused by the differences of 
density in sea water. His own conclusion is stated in these 
words: ‘‘I place myself with those who advocate the wind 
theory as the chief cause of the Gulf Stream proper, and 
of most ocean currents, byt to differences in density we 
may attribute some variations in surface indications of the 
current. The prime mover, however, is generally wind, 
and I think my observations of the currents during the 
past five years will add much weight to the theory.” 


Caprain CHarLes Hervey Townsuenp, of New Haven, 
has communicated to the Coast Survey a chart of the 
North American coast from Cape Cod to the Neversink 
Hills, copied for him from the original, dated about 1720, 
now in the British Records Office. On this chart Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard appear as six islands; the 
Rose and Crown Shoal, which has now twelve feet of 
water over it, is marked ‘‘ dry”; across the eastern en- 
trance of Long Island Sound are islands—Fisher's, Gull, 
Plum—which with sunken reefs form a continuous chain ; 
and Governor’s Island is joined to Long Island by a nar- 
row sand spit. The most remarkable feature of the chart 
is a passage across Cape Cod, a little south of Nauset, with 
the following marginal note attached: ‘‘ The Place where 
I came through with a Whale Boat being ordered by ye 
Government to look after ye Pirate Ship Whido Bellame 
Commandr cast away ye 26 of April 1717 where I buried 
One Hundred & Two Men Drowned.” This passage is 
shown on the early Dutch and French charts and on the 
one of Adrian Block, in 1614; and it was in a salt marsh 
at this very place that the remains of an ancient ship were 
uncovered by the action of the sea, May 6th, 1863. 


THERE is hardly any variation in the mean level of the 
European seas. Observations made at thirty-eight sta- 
tions show that, taking the mean level of the Mediterra- 
nean at Marseilles as the zero point, the variations in either 
direction amount to a very few inches. 


Two wipe areas of waste land in Western Europe are 
likely to be brought under cultivation. One, the Ca- 
argue, extends from the city of Arles in the shape of a 
delta to the Mediterranean. It contains 275 square miles 
of land well adapted to culture, though for lack of drain- 
age it was for a long time a desert, with an unhealthy 
climate. Much of this area has now been drained, and 
15,000 acres have been planted with vines. Pasturage has 
been provided for 200,000 sheep ; and the territory is virt- 
ually added to the productive soil of France. The other 
waste is that of the Pontine Marshes in Italy, covering about 
125 square miles; but the deadly exhalations arising from 
them practically devastate 350 additional square miles of 
land possessing every element of the highest fertility. The 
drainage of these marshes has been attempted, with never 
more than partial success, again and again since the time 
of Appius Claudius, B.c.312. Captain von Donat, a Ger- 


man officer, has lately proposed a plan for reclaiming the 
whole region. The marshes receive the streams from the 
Alban Mountains.on the north and the Volscian Hills on 
the east, besides the water of several constant springs at 
the base of these hills. Captain von Donat’s plan is to 
carry all these waters directly into the sea by means of in- 
tercepting canals, and allow the land, which is at least 40 
inches above the sea, to free itself by natural drainage, 
those portions that lie below the level to be pumped dry. 
The whole work could be done, he maintains, in a single 
winter, at the trifling cost of 1,000,000 lire. 


Mr. A. J. Ceyp has lately traveled through Southeastern 
Persia to the frontier of Beloochistan. From Kashan he 
found the country desolate, intersected with ridges of 
sand or rock, and ravines in which robbers lay in wait. 
The settlements were in fertile oases, widely separated. 
About Agda, southeast of Ispahan, though the land was 
cultivated, the people seemed very poor, and many were 
leaving their homes. Yezd, the original seat of the Par- 
sees, counts 6,000 of them in a population of 50,000. They 
are exposed to many annoyances, in spite of the nominal 
freedom proclaimed by the Shah. The richest Parsee dare 
not ride on any animal but an ass. There were several 
fac.ories for calico printing, linen, woolen and silken 
goods. The fortifications were everywhere very dilapi- 
dated, and throughout the journey, which ended at Mash- 
kid, the stretches of uncultivated and abandoned country 
were rarely broken by signs of prosperity. The robbers 
and the mountain tribes made traveling unsafe, and the 
taxgatherer, according to Mr. Ceyp, is little better than 
the robber on the highroad. 


Dr. Ten Kare, who has been for several years in the 
Indian Archipelago, spent a portion of last year in the 
island of Sumba. There are several independent king- 
doms in Sumba, and the people speak three or four differ- 
ent languages. They are always at war. Their tombs are 
like dolmens, and the ancient ones are of carved stone. 
The island is of calcareous formation, and there is no vol- 
cano. The mountains are in groups, separated by wide 
plateaus, and there are few forests. The climate is varia- 
ble, the thermometer sometimes marking 54° Fahrenheit in 
the morning (sometimes, at Wangapung, 72°), and at 2 
p.M. 88°. Fogs are frequent, and the dews are heavy in 
the mountains. The Sumbanese, in spite of their constant 
wars, are cowards at heart and accomplished thieves. 
From Sumba Dr. Ten Kate went to Rotti, which lies south 
of Timor. Here also are many independant princelings, 
but the people are somewhat civilized, and they-are very 
hospitable. They resemble the Timorese, but have a 
lighter complexion and are less ugly than these. This 
favorable account is confirmed by Mr. Arthur Wichmann, 
who finds the Rotti people inclined to Christianity. Ac- 
cording to him, the island is 51 miles long and not more 
than 16 miles in width, At the northeastern end is the 
peninsula of Landu, mostly of a marshy character. A 
ridge of hills runs through the rest of the island. These 
hills have an average height of 400 feet, though midway 
on the southern coast they rise to 1,200 feet. Occasional 
limestone peaks rise to 1,500 feet. In the highlands there 
are lakes in which crocodiles are found, but fresh water 
is generally scarce in the dry season. In the Landu penin- 
sula there are two mud volcanoes, the larger thrown up in 
1885. It is a mound of gray clay, 50 feet in height. The 
ridges and the hill slopes are covered with the alang-alang 
grass, which furnishes food for immense numbers of buf- 
faloes and horses. 
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THE ninth annual Exposition at St. Louis will 

be opened in the magnificent Exposition Building 
in that city on Wednesday, September 7th, by 
tilmore’s Band, 100 pieces strong. A special 
train will convey the great bandmaster and the 
talented musicians who belong to this world-re- 
nowned band from the metropolis of the East to 
the metropolis of the West, and train after train 
from north, south, east and west will carry crowds 
of holidaymakers to St. Louis, to hear the finest 
band in the world, and to see the only snecessful 
annual Exposition that any city has held and main- 
tained. Special rates to the city have been an- 
nounced by the various railroads centring at or 
running through it. During the forty days of 
festivities, street illuminations and Exposition 
round-trip tickets can be secured from nearly all 
points at not more than one and one-third rate, 
while during the first week in October—‘‘ Fair 
Week ”—one rate for the round trip is announced. 
The opportunity to visit St. Louis at very trifling 
expense is one that should not be overlooked. 

St. Louis is admirably located for a carnival city, 
and this has helped it to establish a precedent 
and break all records in the matter of Expositions. 
It is still west of the actual centre of population 
of the United States—which, however, is travel- 
ing directly toward it at the rate of five or six 
miles a year—but it is so located that a greater 
number of persons reside within 500 miles of it 


of. 


THE EXPOSITION BUILDING AT S&T. LOUIS. 


LOUIS 





EXPOSITION. 


than can be found within a similar radius from any 
other city. This was ascertained during the con- 
test as to the location of the World’s Fair, and 
the results of the Census of 1890 confirm the city’s 
supremacy as the practical, as compared with the 
geographical, centre of population. 

A 500-mile circle drawn around St. Louis takes 
in the whole, or a portion, of the following States, 
whose population as given in the Census of 1880 
and 1890, are also stated : 


State. 1880. 1890. 
TEE. ccccecc ces SOT 3,826.351 
OMG... 6c. csiccesuce Gl WejOOn 3,672,316 
pe ee 2,168,380 2,679,184 
ee rere 1,978,301 2,192,404 
a 1,591,749 2,235 523 
pe eee 1,636,937 2,093,889 
Eee 1,624,615 1,911,896 


1,648,690 . 
1,542,180 
1,542,359 
1,315,497 
1,512,565 


1,858,635 
1,837,353 
1,767,518 
1,686,880 
1,655,980 


7) 5 a 
RIOUIIN s 6c ccceces es 
TOMMOGNCO, 6. 05.5 ce 
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‘North Carolina...... 1,399,750 1,617,947 
Alabama............ 1,262,505 1,513,017 
ERE eee 996,096 1,427,096 
Minnesota.......... 780,773 1,301,826 
Mississippi.......... 1,181,597 1,285,600 
South Carolina...... 995,577 1,151,149 
pS Cee ee 802,525 1,128,179 
ee 939,946 1,118,587 
Nebraska... ....... 452,402 1,058,910 
West Virginia....... 618,457 762,794 
South Dakota....... 328,808 
MESS Gene ‘eeeeen 61,834 

32,216,834 40,177,576 
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The fact that twenty-three States and one Ter- 
ritory, with an aggregate population of over 
40,000,000, are within a day’s journey of St. Louis 
makes it the most convenient city in the Union 
for convention and carnival purposes, and also 
gives to its manufacturers and merchants advan- 
tages it would be impossible to overrate. The 
city draws its trade and sends its products into 
all these States, and is the commercial metropolis 
of a majority of them, which fact aids it im- 
mensely in maintaining its great annual Exposi- 
tion, and is in reality one of the reasons why St. 
Louis has succeeded where all other cities have 
signally failed. 

That St. Louis is to all intents and purposes 
the centre of population of the United States is 
recognized freely by the railroad companies, and, 
according to ‘* Poor’s Railroad Manua?,” there are 
more miles of railroad within 500 miles of St. 
Louis than can be found in a circle of similar size 
drawn around any other city in the world. Within 
the distance named there are actually 80,000 miles 
of railroad, and in addition to this nearly every 
great trunk line in the country is directly con- 
nected with St. Louis. In a recent issue of 
FRANK LesLie’s PopuLtaR Monrtuy the claims 
of St. Louis to the proud title of being the best 
railroad centre in the United States were dis- 
cussed and shown to be founded on fact ; and all 
the great roads mentioned in that article haul 
thousands of visitors to the city during the forty 
days on which the Exposition is open every fall. 

In addition to the roads named in the article 
referred to, there are a number of others of na- 
tional importance which are wholly or in great 
part St. Louis roads, and which bring in passen- 
gers day after day during the carnival period. 
The Chicago and Alton runs excursion trains 
at reduced rates over its magnificent roadbed 
from Chicago, Kansas City, and a number of the 
best towns of Missouri and Illinois, as well as 
from other well-known railroad centres; the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Iron Mountain roads afford the 
best possible facilities for excursionists from all 
points west, southwest and south; the Ohio and 
Mississippi and the Vandalia bring in thousands 
of sightseers from the Eastern States, and the 
Mobile and Ohio, the Jacksonville and South- 
eastern, the Clover Leaf and the Cairo Short 
Line all lend their aid in the work of carrying 
the hundreds of thousands of tourists and pleasure 
seekers who look forward to their annual trip to St. 
Louis as the most delightful event of the year. 

St. Louis is known as the metropolis of the 
West and Southwest, and from these sections, as 
also from all parts of the South, it attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors every fall; but year 


after year the number of Eastern people who visit 
the great Western city increases, and thousands 
cross the Eads and Merchants’ Bridges over the 
Mississippi every day during September and the 
first two weeks of October. ‘These come to sec 
the great annual festivities and to see the Expo- 
sition, which, it cannot be said too often, is the 
only successful annual Exposition on record. Asal- 
ready stated, the doors of the Exposition Building 
will be thrown open on the evening of Wednesday, 
September 7th, on which evening Gilmore’s Band 
will give two concerts, following with four con- 
certs daily thereafter, and it is safe to predict 
that ‘‘ standing room only ” will be in order in the 
grand Music Hall long before the great and popular 
bandmaster bows in response to the ovation which 
greets his first appearance every September. 

When the people of St. Louis determined to 
build an Exposition Building they did not con- 
tent themselves with a modest structure, but pro- 
ceeded to erect at.once what architects and build- 
ers from all parts of the country concede to be a 
monument to Western energy and enterprise. The 
illustration at the head of this article shows the 
southern front with the main entrances, and a por- 
tion of the east front, but it is difficult to convey 
by means of a picture an idea of the massiveness 
of the building, which covers two large city blocks 
and has frontages of 506 and 322 feet. The loca- 
tion is exceptionally convenient, the Union Depot 
being within five squares, while a cable railroad 
runs along the main or Olive Street front, electric 
roads pass along both western and eastern fronts, 
and five other electric roads are distant from one 
to five blocks. 

In_the centre of the building is the grand 
Music Ifall, with a seating capacity of 4,000 and 
ample accommodation for an additional 2,000. 
The stage is larger than any stage in New York, 
and it is not an uncommon occurrence for two or 
three committees to meet on it at onetime. This 
has happened frequently during the holding of 
conventions, but during the Exposition period 
Gilmore and his band occupy it, and a more suit- 
able or convenient stage for a faultless band of 
100 skilled musicians could scarcely be imagined. 

The finishing touches have been put to the 
magnificent displays of manufacturing and ar- 
tistic triumphs, the splendid art exhibit is com- 
plete, and everything is ready for a grander tri- 
umph than ever. The attractions at St. Louis 
are far greater and more numerous this year than 
in any year that has gone before, and there is 
every indication that the attendance will far ex- 
ceed anything yet recorded during the uniquely 
and uniformly successful career of the great Ex- 
position. 
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